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HISTORY OF AFRICA, CONTINUED. 

■ 

CHAP. VIII. 

Lsxver Guinea : comprefiending Mataman, Bcnguela, 
Congo, Angola, Loango, Anziko, Funge/io, £ia» 
far, and Calburia. 

LOWER GUINEA, including the several ex- 
tensive countries of Mataman, Benguela, 
Congo, Angola, Loango, Anziko, Fungeiio, Biar 
far, and Calbari^, is comprehended between six- 
teen degrees of south, and four degrees and thirty 
min ^es of north latitude ; and is about twelve 
hundred miles in length, and scarcely two hundred 
in breadth. This vast tract of country is bounded 
by Benin and Nigritia on the north ; by the un- 
known parts of Africa on the east and south ; and 
by the Atlantic Ocean on the west. As these rej- 
gions are extremely inimical to health, and destir 
tute of incentives to avarice, they have been in gei- 
neral but little explored, and are imperfectly dey 
scribed. But pursuing truth through the mazes 
and the intricacies of action, we $;hall endeavouf 
to give our readers a concise and authentic ac; 
count of each division. . 

Vol. XIV, B - si.<i- 
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almonds. There is also another kind of pulsls 
balled incumbe, which in size and form greatly 
resembles a musquet-ball : and from both these 
la^, the natives are furnished with a pleasant and 
wholesome nutriment. The Congoese pulverize 
and make into bread, vast quantities of the mandi- 
Oca, or manioc-root« the cultivation of which is 
peculiarly attended to. Little or no labour is re- 
quisite for growing the several hortulane produc- 
tions known in Europe ; and there are many herbs 
to which we are unable to assign names. 

Many of the trees of this country are of a prodi- 
gious size ; and the chief of which is the ensada, 
that has a very thick trunk, and grows to an un- 
common height. The top of this tree has a profii. 
sion of branches from which small strings of a yel- 
lowish colour descend to the ground, where they 
take root, and produce fresh plants ; these in like 
manner, in a little time, protrude bcanches from 
their summits, which also take root, and spring up 
as before ; insomuch that a single tree, by means 
of this repeated production, will frequently extend 
its branches a thousand paces, and foro) a very 
effectual shelter for a small army. The leaves of 
the tender boughs are similar to those of the 
quince*tree ; and the fruit, which resembles a fig, 
and is red, grows between the leaves. Within 
the outer bark of the ensada is a fibrous substance, 
which being cleansed, beaten, and extended, i^ 
manufactured into a kind of cloth. The mirrone- 
tree possesses the same qualities as the ensada ; but 
it is regarded with religious veneration, and planted 
by the inhabitants near their dw tilings. Both these 
appear to be species of the banyan*tree, which is 
so common in Hindostan. With the wood of the 
inosuma^tree^ the natives make canoes, which ase 
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*90 extremely lights (hat they will not sink ew;n 
when fiiied with water. This tree grows by tl)e 
river Zaire^ and produces a kind of silky cotton, 
with which the vongoese make personal orna« 
tnents. 

The fruits common to ihh part of Africa, art 
ananas, anones, bananas, arosdses, pompions, me- 
lons, cucumbers, citrons, oranges, and lemons; 
with a great variety of other natural productions 
of an exquisite tasle. The cola fruit, in particu- 
lar, which is about the size of a pine-apple, is 
both delicious and medicinal ; the quajava, which 
greatly resembles a pear; the granate plum ; and 
Che maginette, a grain that possesses the qualities 
of pepper. There is also a variety of other trees 
end fruits, which are said to possess peculiar vir- 
tues ; but the most extraordinary is the mignamig* 
na, one part of which is celebrated for producing 
poison, against which the other part furnishes an 
antidote : should any person, for instance, unwarily 
eat the fruit, which very much resembles a small 
lemon, he must have recourse to the leaves ; or 
ihould he be poisened by the leaves, the fruit will 
counteract their pernicious tendency. 

The grass here is so high and thick, that it af- 
fords one of the most dangerc^s receptacles for a 
variety q{ wild aiui voracious beasts and venomous 
insects. This circumstance renders travelling in 
this country extremely difficult. The inhabitants 
know no other means of delivering themselves from 
these dangers, than by setting tire to the grass 
when it is dry. On these occasions, the animals, 
driven from their retreat by the flames, become 
furious, and attack all they meet, however nume- 
rous. Travellers, who perceive the fire at a dis* 
laoce^ hav« no other alternative to ^ave themselves 
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from the lions, tigers, serpents, ot venomous in* 
sects, than to climb a tree/ as fast as possibIe> in 
Mrbich the negroes are exceedingly expert; but the 
Europeans, who are less accustpmed to such ma- 
nceuvres, are more inactive, and under the necest 
sity of carrying with them ladders of ropes, which 
the negroes fasten fon them to the branches of 
trees. 

Of the animals which seem peculiar to this part 
of Africa, the dante, or lante, appears to be most 
remarkable. When this creature is slightly wound* 
ed, it will follow the scent of gun-powder with 
such fury, that the hunter has no othec resource 
left for avoiding it, than by climbing a tree with 
all possible speed, from whence he may take an- 
other aim in safety. The flesh of this animal is 
esteemed delicious ; and both the natives and wild 
beasts wage incessant war against it The latter 
of these enemies, however, it frequently contrives 
to overcome by herding in large companies, in 
which are seldom less than one hundred at a time ; 
but what animal strength or sagacity can sufficiently 
guard against the power and knowledge of the 
former 1 

The nsossi, about the bigness of a cat, of an ash<^ 
colour, and with two small horns on its head, is 
also very remarkable. It is, perhaps, the most 
timid creature that exists, starts at the least noise 
or breath of air, and never dares to satisfy its hun- 
ger or thirst, without repeatedly leaving its food 
or drink, and running as if pursued. Its flesh has 
an exquisite taste ; and its skin is converted by 
the natives into bow-strings. This country also 
abounds with the elephant, the rhinoceros, the red. 
Buffalo, zebra, elk, lion, tiger, leopard, bear, wild 
boar, wolf, fox, civet*cat| ape, baboop, and ourai^g 
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OQtang. There is also gteaX plenty of tame ani« 
mals and domestic fowls^ with all the diiTerent 
species of European game. 

There are a gceat number and variety of land 
and sea-fowls. The ostriches are of an unusual 
magnitude ; the peacocks have feathers which are 
fornaed into elegant umbrellas, and even constitute 
the ensigns and standards of the army of the king 
of Angola ; and the parrots are numerous^ beauti- 
ful, . and various, some of them being no larger 
than sparrows, but of a fine shape, and gaudy 
plumage. The musical birds, however, are the 
most fiamous of all the aerial inhabitants of this 
country : thev are rather larger than the canary* 
bird, and of beautiful colours ; some being wholly 
red, and others, green, wliite, or black ; but these 
last are the most esteemed for their sweet and har- 
monious notes, which in their modulation greatly 
resemble the articulation of the human voice. 

Congo is infest^ with a variety of reptiles ; and 
some of the serpents, it has been asserted, are of 
such astonishing magnitude, that they will swallow 
a whole sheep. It is probable that this account is 
exaggerated ; but there unquestionably are many 
monstrous and venomous snakes, as well as scorpi- 
ons, from which the very dwellings of the natives 
are not exempt, being as commonly infested with 
these noxious creatures, as European houses are 
with rats, mige, and other domestic yermin. 

Notwithstanding the multitude of slaves annu- 
ally drawn from this country, Congo is extremely 
populous. This is owing to the great fecundity of 
tlieir women ; and it is, therefore, pretended thaf 
without this perpetual emigration, without wars, 
and the mortajity occasioned by epidemical dis^ 
eases, and without famines, the coiwtry would be 

Vol. XIV. C oveisVock^ 
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overstocTcec! with inhabitants, who would ^vour 
«ach other. The trade of Congo is not extensive, 
and amounts to no more than a little barter affiong 
the negroes for the inost urgent necessaries of life. 
The currency of the kingdom consists of small 
shells, which are called zcmbis, and which are 
procured in the river Bamba ; and besides ihese^ 
they have no other raoiiey. 

It is curiotts io hear the reasoning of a Congo 
negro, whilst he sits smoking his pipe on his mat, 
covered with mean and wretched clothing, and 
scorched hy the perpendicular rays of the sun : 
'* Other countries,'' says he, " are the workman- 
ship of angels, mine is that of God himself. The 
sovereign whom T acknowledge and obey, is the 
jichest, wisest, and most powerful of monarchs ; 
and the Congoese are the noblest and most happy 
people in the universe. Tell me not of the mag- 
nificence of the courts of your moiiarchs in Europe 
and Asia ; o{ their immense revenues ; of th? 
grandeur of their palaces ; the opulence and hap- 
piness of their subjects; and of the great progress 
they hare made in the arts, sciences, and manu- 
factures. All this, however true, is greatly infe- 
rior to the dignity and splendour of our sovereign 
and his kingdom. There can be only one Congo 
in the world ; and all others were intended by 
their creation to promote the glory of our monarch, 
and the happiness of his people. 

*' To us tije sea pays a constant tribute of zem- 
bis ; while other nations are under the necessity 
of digging the mountains and breaking the rocks, 
fbr enriching themselves with gold and silver, 
vhich are only the excrements of the earth. The 
sterility and poverty of your country induce you to 
•om« and traffic with us, and to expose yourselves 

'4- t«# 
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icr SO many Tabours and dangers. We enjoy ease 
and indolence, whilst you are engaged in servile 
eni-ployments. What need have 1 oi^-your stuffs, 
arnd ot all the produce of your manufactures ? Your 
bats are of no use to me; for my head^ without - 
any other coveFing- than hair, is become impervi- 
ous to the ray» of the sun, and to the rain which 
faHs during the wet months. My feet, without 
shoes, can endu^re the hard and flinty stones,, and 
the burning sand. 

e ** The mattresses, carpets, and other articles of 
the like kind, which are so much used in your 
country, would only serve to expose me to more 
heat, and render my repose less pleasing and re* 
freshinfl^. I can sleep .with ease and tranquillity 
on the bare ground, and when the friendly breezei 
arise, by the intervention of a wall, or of a piece 
of cloth extended as a tent, .1 am not deprived of 
that valuable gift of nature. If drenched by the 
rain, I shake myself, and immediately become 
dry. My wives procure me slaves, and with those 
whom I sell, I purchase the few necessaries which 
my small field, cultivated by my women, cannot 
afford me. In like manner, I buy the' domestic 
utensils which I use, and With the fabrication of 
which I am unacquainted. Indulging myself m 
ease and contentment, the price of my childnen 
furnishes me with pipes, tobacco, and brandy^ 
which rejoice the heart, and constitute the enjoy- 
ments and the pleasures of life ; and with other 
women, who bring me other slaves, by whom I 
am enriched.** . . 

The natives of this country were in general 
black ; but since the Portuguese have been settled 
among them, and intermarriages between these 
people have taken place, the natural complexiod 

C2 \a& 
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has been greatly changed, and an olive colour 
teems at present to prevail. The hair of the Con- 
goese is dark and woolly, their eyes are black and 
lively, and they have neither the flat noses, nor 
thick lips, of the negroes. Their stature, in ge- 
neral, is of a middle size; and, though much 
darker in their complexions, they greatly resemble 
the Portuguese. The Congoese are characterized 
as a mild, courteous, and affable people, who are 
open to conviction, and quick in apprehension ; 
but, at the same time, their vices more than coun- 
terbalance these qualifications; and they are 
proud, libidinous, and revengeful, and frequently 
poison each other, though they are sensible that 
death is the certain consequence of detection. 

Before the surrival of the Portuguese in these 
parts, the natives wore a piece of cloth, mana- 
faclured from the palm-tree, round their waists, 
and which reached to their knees; and hung be- 
fore them, by way of ornament, the skins' of seve- 
ral wild beasts as aprons. The women had three 
sorts of these aprons, of different dimensions, the 
largest of which reached to their heels, and was 
fringed all round. Both sexes also wore caps ; 
but these modes of dress are now, for the most 
part, become obsolete; people of rank and condi- 
tion having adopted the manner of the Portuguese, 
and the vulgar alone, through necessity, adhering 
to their ancient costume. 

Grain, ftuits, roots, or pulse, constitute the usual 
food of the Congoese ; and water, or palm-wine, 
is their common beverage. They are very much 

. attached to festive meetings, which are commonly 
celebrated in the evenings. On these occasions, 

' they geat themselves on the grass in a ring, and 
Juive a large wooden dish placed before them* 

The 
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The eldest person in the company then measures, 
and presents lo each hisv share with great exact* 
ness, in order thnt no one may have cause of dis- 
satisfaction or complaint ; and if any slraiiger acci* 
dentally approach them, he is immediateiy invited 
to join the ring without ceremony. These feasts^ 
which are generally held for the purpose of com* 
memorating some particular event, are always con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety and decorum. 
Love-songs, instrumental music, and dancing, con- 
clude the entertainment, and the guests . retire, 
without exhibiting the smallest degree of ebriety 
Gv disorder. The principal amusements of thin 
people consist of music and dancing, in the latter 
ef which they ace remarkably expert, and observe 
lime with great exactness; The former, however/ 
whether vocal or instrumental, is not very harmo- 
nifms to the ear of an European. 

A man will sell his wife, son, or daughter, fof 
a few beads, a piece of cloth, or a bottle ol brandy. 
When the capuchin friars were one day entering 
the church at St. xSalvador, they heard crie* and la- 
mentations, and looking round saw a man stamp- 
ing on the ground, twisting his arms, and having 
the appearance of a person distracted. Oh ap- 
proaching him, they inquired the cause of his dis- 
tress, to whom he replied,. ** Alas! I once ha'd 
brothers, a sister, a father, a mother, a wife, and 
children. But, unhappy wretch that I am ! all 
these I have sold, and now I have no part of my 
iamily left, by whom 1 can make money." The 

food fathers were surprised at this relation, and 
egan to r«monstrate with him on the heinousness 
of his conduct, and to shew how much he had vi- - 
plated the laws of reason and nature, by this ex- 
cess of uibu«a|kni)y.< To this^ however^ he only 
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18 COVGO. 

replied, '* I have committed nothing but what has 
been practised in this country from the most early 
periods. What is the crime which I have perpe- 
trated by selling my family ? I have only disposed 
of them to serve others, in a manner they would 
have been obliged to obey me." 

This barbarous practice has not been abolished, 
but lessened, by the introduction of Christianity. 
The Europeans, who carry on this infamous traf- 
fic, endeavour to quiet their conscience, by ob- 
serving, that if they did not purchase these slaves, 
they would be sold to others ; but, provided others 
should buy them, they would not be carried into a 
foreign land, and subjected, as in America, to a 
kind of life entirely opposite to their eady habits ; 
and were they to remain in a state of slavery in 
their own country, their condition would be greatly 
preferable, on account of the general indolence and 
inactivity of the people. It is impossible, there- 
fore/ that any purchase should be made of these 
unfortunate beings, which will not be attended 
with remorse, if we except that of the prisoners 
taken in war by the lagas, or other monsters, be- 
cause they are thus rescued from a cruel and dread- 
ful death ; but the number of these is comparatively 
sipall. Besides, there is a high degree ot guilt and 
inhumanity in the conduct of those planters, who 
rescue these unhappy wretches from the butcher* 
ing hands of ^he lagas, only that they may sub- 
ject them to a continuance and excess of labour, 
which renders their slavery intinitely worse than 
death. 

The religion of this country, before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, was a monstrous compound 
pf idolatry and superstition, with the most absurd 
and detestable rites and ceremonies, and merely 

intended 



intended to render the people subject to tyranny 
and slavery. They acknowledged, indeed, the 
existence of a Supreme Being, called Nzamlnam' 
pongee, whom they considered as omnipotent, and 
to whom they ascribed the creation of ail things; 
but they believe that he committed the affairs of 
this world to the care and government d&a great 
number of inferior and subordinate deiti^^ SomQ 
of these are appointed to preside over air, and 
others over the 'fire, sea, earth, rivers, winds, 
storms, rain, drought, heat and cold, men and. 
women, barrenness, famine ; and, in a word,[bver 
all the blessings and evils to which this world and 
its inhabitants are subject. Hence proceeds that 
immense multitude of idok and altars, which are 
itill found in those parts of the kingdom^ where 
the gospel has not been received. 

But though the people were taught by the gaU' 
gas, or priests, to acknowleilge such a variety of 
inferior deities, they were left at liberty to choose 
the object of their worsh'p. By one, therefore, 
they are represented as a serpent, lion, tiger, or 
any other animal ; by another, as a tree or plant ; 
and by a third, as a stone, or some grotesque idol, 
rudely carved. Their worship consisted in genu- 
flexions, prostrations, or fumigations, and other 
superstitious rites; but wjiat was most msisled on 
by the gangas, and without which, all the rest were 
unavailable, was the oblation made to them of their 
most valuable effects; in which, indeed, consisted 
the principal income of the priests. Some of these 
gangas undertake to procure blessings, to avert 
judgments, and to heal the sick ; others indicate 
the proper time for waging war, sowing, and 
reaping ; and all are said to know what occasions 
a person's death : for the Congoese imagine that 
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no one dies a natural deaths but tliat every nan 
leaves the world through the malice of Rome ene- 
my. They entertain no doubts that the gangas 
are able, by means of their divinations, to point 
6ut any sorcerer, and this a(foixls them a sufficient 
pretext for freeing the earlh of unbelievers, and aa 
excellent opportunity of being revenged of their 
enemies. This abominable notion, which is in- 
fused by the priest<i, is the source of eternal dis- 
cord and flfur^ier. 

The higliest ecclei^iastical officer is called ^c^a- 
lombe, who possesses a power and authority similar 
to the pope, and whom the people venerate as a 
subordinate deity. To this high- priest an oblation 
is made of the lirst fruits of the earth, with the 
most scrupulous exactness ; if he be satisfied with 
them, the offerers return with the greatest joy, 
and expect to receive an hundred fold the suc- 
ceeding harvest. No person of the highest rank 
is permitted to enter his house, under the severest 
penalties, without his permission, or on the most 
urgent occasion, because it is there that he keeps 
the sacred fire, which he distributes to the people 
at an extravagant price. Here also he holds his 
tribunal, and takes cognizance not only of religi- 
ous, but also of civil affairs, for the performance 
of which he appoints a certain number of substi- 
tutes, or delegates, over whom he presides in per- 
son. This office gives him such uncontroulable au- 
thority and power, that the governor of the pro- 
vince where the chalombe resides, is under the 
necessity of purchasing his favour and protection, 
in order that he may be received by the people, 
and live in peace and tranquillity. 

Such, indeed, is the regard paid by the Congo- 
lese ^o this )]igh-priest^ that they consider it a ca- 
pital 
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piial and unpardonable crime to have any inter- 
course with their wives and concubines, during 
the tinie that he is absent from his usual place of 
lesidcnce; of which, and of his return, he fails not 
to inibrra them. He enjoys in abundance every 
advantage, convenience, and pleasure of life; 
but, nevertheless, like Damocles, ^e always be- 
holds the sword suspended over his head; Among 
other superstitious notions, whieh the natives en- 
tertain of the chalombei there is one which must 
considerably lessen the pleasure and satisfaction, 
"which the veneration of this infatuated people 
might otherwise give him ; and this is no other, 
than that, by the dignity of his office, he is either 
exempted from a natural death, or that, should he 
di« like other men, the world would be immedi- 
ately at an end. To prevent this fatal calamity, 
therefore, they no sooner perceive his life (o be 
in danger, either through sickness or old age, than 
his successor is empowered to put him to death, 
after which the 'executioner is invested with his 
dignity and power. 

The first preachers of the gospel, that establish- 
ed Christianity in these parts. Were priests and 
moijcs of the church of Rome, sent hither by the 
court of Portugal, and who of consequence in- 
structed their converts in no other doctrine or dis- 
cipline than those of the Romish hierarchy ; and 
the catholic religion was so readily received, that 
it became established in all the converted provin* 
ces of the kingdom. But, if we are to believe 
the generality of writers, the greatest part of the 
christians of Congo have nothing of their religion 
besides the name. They are wholly ignorant of 
the fundamental doctrines and precepts of the gos- 
pel ; and others pay so little regard to them, that 
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they hesitate not to keep a great number of con- 
cubines^ besides their lawful wives. Many of 
them who make a fair shdw of carrying chapleti 
and crosses^ and openly conform to the worship of 
the catholic church, privately indulge in heathen- 
ish superstitions, and carry talismans and amulets 
concealed under their clothes. ' 

These irregularities, so inconsistent with the 
profession and practice of Christianity, are thought 
to have arisen, in 9 great measure, from the de- 
pravation of the Portuguese, who disgraced the 
religion they profess by the immorality of their 
conduct, and set the worst examples before the 
Congoese, who are too much inclined to imitate 
them. Certain, however, it is, that there is no- 
thing here of that pomp and religious pageantry., 
which is so visible in other Romish countries; no 
stately cathedrals, no archbishoprics, rich abbies, 
or monasteries. There are also no universities, or 
seminaries of education ; and only inferior schools 
for the instruction of youth. One cause of the 
decay of Christianity in these parts, may bf^ justly 
imputed to the want of teachers. 1 hQ Jesuits, 
before the dissolution of their order, had in Congo 
the sole care of instructing the christians in the 
knowledge of the gospel. There is only one 
bishop in the whole kingdom. The churches 
which they have erected are badly constructed, 
have very few ornaments, and the ceremonies are 
seldom or never accompanied with that pomp and 
splendour, by means of which they are rendered 
venerable in the catholic temples. The Christi- 
anity, therefore, which is practised in this coua- 
try, is greatly disfigured and degraded, and the 
externals of religion |ire not sufficiently striking 
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to eradicate from the mind deeply rooted super- 
slitjojif . • 

The government of Congo is monarchical and 
tmly despotic. The king is the sole proprietor 
of all the lands within his dominions, and he be* 
stows them on certain individuals, on condition 
that they pay htm an annual tribute^ and render 
him parlicular services ; on failure of either of 
whfch, and not unfrequently to gratify a favourite 
minister^ or even mistress, the old possessors are 
turned out, and the most affluent sometimes re- 
duced to a state of beggary and want. Even the 
princes of the blood are subject to the same arbi- 
trary custom ; insomuch that there is no person, 
even of rank and quality, that can bequeath any 
land to his heir^ or successors ; and when these 
pc)sses8ors die, the lands revert to the crown. It 
depends, therefore, entirely on the will of the 
pnnce, whether they shall be continued in the 
tame family, or disposed into other hands. The 
tribute, or tax, which is affixed to the grant of 
lands, induces the governors of the provinces, 
and the great landholders, to treat the people 
with cruelty, and to sell them for slaves. This 
conduct of the king, and his frequent extortions, 
often excite a revolt among the ^overi^ors, who, 
become too rich and powerful to submit to the 
payment of the tribute, ally themselves to ofher 
rebellious subjects, and openly invade and plun- 
der iheir country. * 

The established rule of succession to this mo- 
narchy, is partly hereditary, and partly elective. 
No person can ascend the throne, whose lineage 
is not derivable from the royal family ; but whe- 
ther he be of a nearer or more remote kindred to 
the la$t monarch, by the male or female side ; oc 
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whether he be born of a wife or a concubine • hig 
interest is neilber promoted nor lessened by these 
circumstances. Of consequence, therefore, it 
frequently happens that, on the demise of a mo- 
narch, a number of competitors appear. The ^ 
choice generally falls on him who has most friends, 
or is at the head of the greatest body of Ibrces, 
provided he bfe of the catholic faith, which is con- 
sidered as an essential, and, therefore, an indis- 
pensable qualification in those who are candidalet 
for the crown. 

There are three principal officers, in whom the 
election to the vacant throne is chiefly vested^ 
and who are empowered to nominate to the mo- 
narchy. When these perceive, that the contest 
between the competitors is likely to become dan- 

ferous, they command them to appear before tlie 
ishop, or, in case he be absent, before the vicar- 
general, where the matter is finally determined. 
When the choice is made, and a successor ap- 
pointed, the grandees of the realm ?re summoned 
to meet on a plain near St. Salvador, whence they 
proceed in great pomp to the cathedral ; where 
an altar is erected, at one end of which the bi- 
shop is seated, and at the other is the principal 
governor of the kingdom, around whom stand the 
several candidates, who are yet ignorant of the 
elected person. The governor having prayed, 
pronounces a long and elaborate discourse on the 
duties of a monarch, and the manifold cares and 
difHculties that attend royalty ; after which he de- 
clares to the assembly, that he and the Other elec- 
tors, having duly and impartially considered the 
diflerent claims and merits of the $everal can- 
didates, have nominated such a one to the royal 
dignity. 

The 
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^The elector then advances^ and taking the nevr 
monarch by the hand, brings him to the bishop^ 
before whom he prostrates himself. The king, 
v^kilst on his knees, receives a short but pathetic 
exhortation firom the prelate, who advises him to 
be a firm and zealous protector and promoter of 
Christ ianit J, and to continue an obedient and du« 
tiful son of the catholic church. After which, the 
usual oaths are administered to the newly elected 
sovereign, which he pronounces with a loud voice; 
the bishop then conducts him to the throne, and 
puts the royal standard into his hand, and tlm 
crown on his head ; on which all the people pros- 
trate themselves before the king, and, with loud 
acclamations, accompanied by the firing of can- 
non and the sound of musical instruments, ac- 
knowledge him as their soverefgn, and express 
their concurrence and congratulations. 

Two remarkable ceremonies immediately fol- 
lowed the coronation of the king; the first of which 
consists in his giving a solemn benediction to tha 
people; and the other in investing the grandecf 
with the principal dignities and fiefs of his empire. 
The former is always attended by a va<it concourse 
of people, who consider the benediction of the 
monarch as of the greatest value, and would 
esteem themselves accursed, were they deprived 
of the benefits of it by any neglect. On the clay 
appointed, the king appears in great splendour, 
surrounded by the governors of provinces, the no- 
bles of his kingdom, his guards, oflicers, and at- 
tendants, all magnificent^ dre<tsed. I'he cere- 
mony is performed in a wide and spacious plain, 
sufHcicnily large for containing the inniimerablo 
njultitudcs that assemble. On an eminence, and 
in the centre of the plain, is erected a «tatcly 
Vol. XIV. D l\itoue. 
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throne, covered with a canopy, from which he 
• can see all the people, and distinguish the several 
grandees that surround him according to their 
rank. If he perceives any persons present, who 
have been so unfortunate as to incur his displea- 
sure and hatred, he fixes his eyes stedfastly on 
them, and commands them to be driven from his 
sight, as wretches that are unworthy of the royal 
benediction. This is a convenient method of get- 
ting rid of those who have offended him, as there 
is no room tor explanation or resistance. The 
very disgrace of such a rejection would be consi- 
dered as the greatest misfortune that could befal a 
^an of quality. But this is not all : the populace, 
eager to express their zeal and affection for their 
prince, immediately lay violent hands on the ob- 
*> Doxlous persons, drag them out of the assembly 
. jtJ ..' with every mark of indignity, and seldom suffer 
.l6em to escape with life. 

These unhappy men being removed, '^he king 
addresses him«elf to the rest of the assembly, ex- 
horts them to continue true and faithful subjects, 
and promises to recompence their loyalty wilh his 
fevour and protection. Then Rising from iiis 
throne, the multitude prostrate themselves on the 
earth before him, and receive his benediction. 
This is done not by words, but by a peculiar ex- 
pansion of hi^ arms over them, accompanied wiih 
an undescribable motion of his fingers, which the 
people return by the most vociferous expressions 
of j"y> and the whole ceremony is concluded with 
the sound of various musical instruments and the 
discharge of artillery. Those who survive the 
disgrace of being excluded from the benediction 
of the monarch, are regarded with horror and 
comempt, and considered as excommunicated, 
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(ill, by interest, presents, or submissive behaviour, 
they are enabled to regain the royal favour, when 
the king^s blessing obliterates all former marks of 
ignominy and dishonouV. 

The ceremony of granting investitures is per- 
formed with similar pomp and splendour, and 
equally proves the submissive and servile conduct 
of the people towards their sovereign. On the 
day appointed, the king is seated on the throne 
with great magnificence, and around him lie pros- 
trate the several candidates for honours of emolu- 
ments, who are surrounded by a vast crowd of 
spectators in the same posture. At the third dis- 
charge of the artillery, the suppliants are conduct- 
ed in order to the foot of the throne, accompanied 
by their friends and relations in their most splen« 
did dress ; there falling on their knees, the prime 
mmister delivers to them the grants ; which being 
received by them with tokens of the deepest sub- 
mission, the king expatiates on the greatness and 
value of the favours he has bestowed, the condi- 
tions on which they are conferred, and the several 
duties which those who are thus highly honoured 
are in consequence bound to perform. In con- 
formity to these injunctions, they take a solemn 
oath ; after which, the insignia of the office or dig- 
nity are delivered to them, and consist of a white 
bonnet, a scimitar, a 6ag of honour, a chair of 
state, and a carpet. The ceremony concludes 
with prostrations, clapping of hands, and grateful 
acclamations. Should those who are disappointed 
in their hopes of receiving the dignities or offices 
after which they aspire, be so imprudent as to ex- 
hibit marks of discontent or displeasure, they 
would be nut to death by the populace. As soon 
as the business is terminated, tlie king rises from 
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his throne, and is conducted back to his palace, 
amidst the acclamations of the people^ the sound 
of musical instruments, and the discharge of ar- 
tillery, 

The king and his court, who imitate the Portu- 
guese, live and dress in a sumptuous manner. 
The* table of the monarch is covered with a variety 
of the most exquisite dishes ; and his cup and side- 
board abound with vessels of silver and gold* 
He always eats alone, and never suflTers any per- 
son, not even of the highest rank, to sit with him ; 
but he permits the ^^mces of the blood and other 
officers of state, to stand near him during the time 
he dines. His meat and liquor are tasted by others, 
before he eats or drinks. When he sits in judg- 
ment to hear causes, or receive petitions, no one is 
allowed to speak to him, besides the nobles and 
great lords of his court. He seldom goes abroad, 
except on particular occasions, when he is attend- 
ed by a numerous guard, who are armed with 
inusquets, bows and arrows, and followed by a 
great number of musicians, the sound of whose 
instruments may be heard to a great distance, and 
gives notice of the monarch's approach. 

The king's court is very numerous and brilliant, 
and consists not only of the officers of his house- 
hold, but of all the governors of his kingdom, his 
generals and military officers. Besides these, he 
has his auditors, judges, counsellors, and secre- 
taries, wJhose business, however important and 
intricate, is soon dispatched, because every tiling 
is transacted in a verbal and summary manner, 
and without any writings ; yet the multiplicity of 
afiairs obliges them to appear frequently before 
him ; and as few of them can read or write, his 
decisions and orders must be received by word of 
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mouth, and conveyed to the parties interested by 
persons of approved fidelity, entrusted whh some 
unquestionable token that what they report per-, 
fectly coincides with the will and commands of 
the sovereign. These great officers, notwithstand- 
ing their tiUe, authority, and grandeur, are equally 
slaves with those over whom they tyrannize, and 
live in continual expectation and dread of receiv- 
ing some signal mark of the royal displeasure. 

The palace and apartments of the king are 
splendid and spacious. His seraglio resembles a 
prison, into which when ,the women have once 
entered, they are confined during the remainder 
of their lives. The apartments of these females 
are surrounded with a high and strong wall, or 
with quickset hedges which are impenetrable. 
The care and government of this place are usually 
committed to a nobleman in great favour and 
esteem with the monarch. But though the king 
is not prohibited from keeping as many concubines 
as he pleases, be is only allowed one wife, who is 
styled tnanimombanda, or mistress of the women^ 
and superintends the geconomy of the whole sera- 
glio. Before he enters into the nuptial contract, 
he causes a tribute to be levied throughout his do- 
minions, and which is applied as a dowry to the 
young princess, and is called pinte(fo; besides 
which, on the day appointed for the weddinei he 
deputes proper officers to measure the length and 
breadth of 'every bed belonging to his subjects, 
who are obliged to pay at the rate of so much for 
every span. As soon as the marriage ceremony 
is performed, the queen is conducted to her apart- 
ments in the palace, accompanied by those young 
ladies who are destined to be her companions, 
where pastimes^ of various kipds occupy their at- 
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tention, and employ the principal part of thehr 
future yitars. 

The revenue of the king chiefly consists in the 
tribute that is paid him by several vassal princes; 
in the renewal of fiefs and investitures; ia^tho 
voluntary offerings of his subjects; and in tlie 
current coin of the kingdom, of which he is sole- 
proprietor. He can, however, levy taxes through- 
out his dominions, as oft as he pleases ; but he has 
never recourse to this expedient, except in cases 
of necessity. The military forces of Congo are 
neither numerous, nor well disciplined; and they 
are extremely ill armed and clothed. They are, 
however, obliged to appear at prescribed mus- 
ters, where they are exercised ; but, instead of 
learning the use of offensive weapons, they are 
chiefly taught to cover their naked bodies with 
their shields, and to protect themselves from the 
missile darts of the enemy. In a word, their army 
is such, that it would be utterly incapable ef 
making any resistance against a small number of 
-regular and well disciplined forces. The grand 
review generally takes place every year in the 
month of July, and is singularly curious. It is 
attended by all the princes and nobility of the 
kingdom ; and every soldier rs anxious and ambi- 
tious, that he may appear to the best advantage 
on that occasion. How far this is the case may be 
learned from the dress and arms which they at that 
' time make use of. Some come armed with bows 
and arrows of various sizes; others have large 
swords, daggers, and Cutlasises, hanging at their 
sides; some have no other arms or clothes than 
long targets, which cover their naked bodies; 
some have the skins of different animals depend- 
ing from the girdle to the knees ; and others paint 
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their fkces and bodies with varioas colours* In 
short, the more monstrous and horrible their ap- 
pearance, the more brave and warlike they fancy 
themselves to be. 

Those who are not sufficiently rich (or procurm^ 
I large sword of steel> fail not to get one of hard 
wood. Their colours, in general, consist only of 
dirty and tattered rags. Their arms, which are 
usually formed of brass and stee), are commonly 
half eaten away with rust ; and those that are 
composed of wood, are both badly made and 
badly painted. To complete the picture, and finish 
the portrait, invalids; both old aiKi young, toge- 
ther with the blind and the iame, are under the 
necessity of being present at this annuai review; 
and some are seen without legs or arms, or other- 
wise maimed or mutilated in a thousand different 
ways. They are all careful to decorate their 
lieads with plumes of feathers of various ^colours, 
' according to the peculiar taste and disposition of 
each* Besides arms, they generally carry with 
them some domestic utensil, or other mark that 
sufficiently indicates their trade or profession. 

The soldiers being thus assembled in the pre* 
sence of the king and the whole court, the no- 
bility pass along the ranks, and exhort these brave 
and warlike troops to perform their duty on the 
day of battle ; and to fight the enemy valiantly 
under the standards of their great and mighty mo« 
narch. To ihis exhortation they reply, by ob- 
lerving, " Where is there one equal to our king 
under the whole heavens'?" Another troop ex- 
claims, '* Who is to be compared to our sovereign 
for power, virtue, and wisdom ?'* A third criet 
out, " May he live for ever ; and his dominion 
be extended to the most remote agea I'* And lAl 
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joining, as it were, in full chorus, repeat the fol 
lowing prayer with great afleclion and zeal 
*' May his throne be exalted and established fai 
above the sun and the stafs ! may his enemies b< 
confounded before him, and trod under foot lik< 
the dust '/' These clamours are combined wit! 
the clashing of arms, the discharge of musquetry 
and the sound^of various musical instruments ; an< 
the troops engage in a sham fight, which not un 
frequently becomes serious and real. This cere 
mony being ended, the king gives a grand enter 
tainment ; and the whole is concluded with music 
dancing, and feasting. 

When the troops are engaged in actual service 
they plunder all that comes in their way, withou 
any regard to friend or foe. Fruits, grain, an< 
cattle, are seized by them, and they leave nothing 
behind them, in the country Uirough which th^ 
pass, but marks of misery and devastation. Th 
inhabitants of the villages and hamlets retire o: 
their approach into the woods and mountains, cai 
lying with them their moveable effects. Th 
Congoese always endeavour to attack the enem 
in a spacious plain, where they b^gin the onse 
"with a fury that is almost incredible, and whic 
iwholly precludes the possibility of attending t 
order or regularity ; and after they are once er 
gaged, they never listen to the commands of thei 
general, whose authority immediately ceases. Th 
fight generally contini^es in this irffgular mannej 
with inveterate obstinacy, iiii some of the troop 
on one side give way ; v/hen the rest instantly hi 
take themselves to fiiglit, without regarding th 
iremonstrances and efforts of their oflicers to rail 
Ihero. The flight of one army fails not of excitin 
the other {q a vigorous pursuit, in which th 
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daughter is continued without intermission. After 
the conquerors have pursued the fugitives as ^r as 
possible, they return and' plunder the camp of the 
enemy, seizing all the men, women, and children, 
whom they consider as the most considerable and 
valuable part of the spoil, brand as slaves, and sell 
to the Europeans. With respect to the wounded 
amongst them, few, if any, survive; for the wea* 
pons being poisoned, a speedy death constantly 
ensues, unless a very powerful antidote be iroroe* 
dlately applied. A victory generally produces a 
peace ; which, being concluded on the terms of 
the conqueror, seldom proves of longer duration, 
than till the vanquished have sufficiently recovered 
their strength for renewing the war. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, the Con« 
goese, on the demise of their monarch, used a great 
number of superstitious ceremonies, accompanied 
with music, dancing, and feasting, and which were 
resumed every year, on the anniversary of tho 
king's decease. At the death of their sovereign, 
all the princes and governors of the empire, at- 
tended by a splendid retinue, appeared in moum« 
ing robes ; and a dertain number of the deceased 
monarch's favourite concubines, or of the young 
ladies belonging to the court, accompanied tite 
corpse into the grave. The number of those who 
were allowed to be interred with it, amounted to 
twelve; but that of the candidates who contended 
for this honour, was much more considerable. The 
struggle for it was generally so violent, that they 
fought with each other to ootain it; and the con* 
test was commonly decided by an officer of the 
court, or by ballot ; and so happy were the young 
females that were nominated to be interred with 
the monarch, that they endeavoured to appear on 
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the day of their burial, with all possible pomp and 
gaiety. Their relations also seemed no less sen-^ 
sible of the honour, and presented them with jew- 
els and other ornaments, for enabling them to 
it^ake a suitable appearance at the approaching so« 
lemnity. 

Christianity has Ions since abolished this absurd 
and inhuman custom, but has not been able to sup- 
press the drunken revels, which are indulged du- 
ring the eight days they mourn for the deceased^ 
and on the anniversary festivals. In other respects 
they follow the ritual of tlie church of Rome ; and 
the funeral is performed with all the pomp and 
splendour due to the dignity of the person. The 
remains of the monarch are deposited in a beauti-* 
ful coffin in the middle of a large vault, ornament- 
ed with a suit of black hangings, which are annu- 
ally renewed, notwithstanding the bad odour that 
exhales for some time after from t!ie body of the 
defunct. 

The Congoese have no written laws, but cus» 
lorn and tradition serve instead of a code, unless 
favour or bribery interpose. Every province has 
a chief justice, who decides in all civil and cri- 
minal affairs; from whose award, however, an 
appeal may be made to the king, who presides at 
the supreme couirt, and determines the dispute by 
his authority. Every judge chooses a number of 
assistants, generally twelve, out of his own com- 
munity ; and when the cause is brought before 
him, hf hears and examines the parties and their 
Vi'itnesses : and the plaintiff and defendant are the 
only pleaders. If any person, however, thinks 
himself incapable of properly stating his own case, 
he h allowed to substitute a friend. When both 
parties have been heard^ the jiMge recapitulates 
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the whole of. the evidence to his assistantsi and 
asks their opinion ; after which he nnmediateljr 
pronounces sentence^ and dismisses the court. 

There are only three offences which are deem- 
ed capital : trea.<;on, murder, and sorcery. The 
punishment for the first of th^se crimes depends on 
the will of the prince, who generally condemns 
the traitor to lose his head and estaie. The mur- 
derer is immediately decollated, unless some ag- 
gravating circumstances seem to require a more 
severe death, or the relations of the deceased re- 
quest a more dreadful punishment ; in which last 
case^ the criminal is usually delivered up to them, 
to be disposed of according to their pleasure. The 
pretended crime Of sorcery is expiated by burning 
alive ; and this^ punishment, wc are credibly in- 
formed, is still very frequently enforced among 
the })agan natives. They do not consider aduU * 
tery as any very important offence: the gallant is 
obfiged to pay to the injured person the value of a 
slave ; and the woman to ask her husband pardon 
and forgiveness ; on failure of this last requisition, 
a divorce is sued for, which is generally obtained 
without much difficulty from the Portuguese priest* 
For the prevention and punishment of more trivial 
offonces, the bastinado, whipping, fines, and im« 
prisonments^ are used ; the two former being ge- 
nerally the lot of the poorer culprits only. Pick- 
ing of pockets find private stealing are considered 
as crimes worthy of being punished ; but to take 
any thing by force, or to rob boldly, is a nobl^ 
action, and thought to be more heroic in propor* 
tfon to the largeness and value of the booty ac« 
quired. 

The chief commodities imported iilo this coun* 
Uy by the Portuguese, are the produce o( Bi^zA, 
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or the manufactures of Europe: the former of 
which consists of fruit, grain, and pther provi- 
lions ; and the latter of Turkey carpets, English 
cloth, tobacco, wine, brandy, together with a great 
variety of domestic utensils. In>retum for which 
tbe Congoese export a vast number of slaves to 
America, the annual amount of which is^ calcu* 
lated to be fifteen thousand. Many of them, how- 
ever, die on their passage, or soon afler their ar- 
rival. ' Nor jieed we wonder at thisi when wc 
consider the cruel and inhuman manner in which 
(these miserable creatures are treated during their 
voyage : seven or eight hundred slaves being fre- 
quently stowed in the hold of a single ship, where 
there is scarcely room to shift tlieraselves from ona 
side to the other. They are allowed no other pro- 
visions than horse beans and water, and generally 
labour under a complication ot diseases, superad- 
ded to that perturbed state of mind, which una- 
voidably takes place from the gloomy prospect of 
terminating their days in unpitied servitude.— 
Dreadful, however, as these sensations and ex- 
pectation of the poor negro must be, they are con- 
siderably heightened by the strange notions, that 
those who are sold for slaves, are immediately put 
to death on their landing in America ; where their 
bones are burned and calcined, in order to make 
gunpowder ; and that thefr flesh, fat, and marrow, 
are expressed into oil, which, it is supposed, is 
the sort imported by the Europeans into Africa. 
The Congoese have these ideas of horrid barba* 
rity so firmly rooted in their minds, that the 
dread of being sold into slavery, and sent into 
Am^^rica, will cieter the boldest and most seditious, 
and render chem periectiy obsequious to the will 
ol their superiors. 
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I1ie artificers in iron are most esteemed ; not 
on account of the superior usefulness of that metal« 
but because of a tradition current amongst them, 
that die first blacksmith was elevated to the throne 
of Congo. Notwithstanding, however, this hono* 
rarjr distinction, they have made so little improve* 
ment in this art, that a stranger seeing them at 
work, would imagine it had be^n only lately in- 
troduced. A stone or piece of hard wood is their 
anvil, which they hold between their legs, and on 
which they beat and form the iron with a shapeless 
mallet; whilst, in the mean time, they move a 
wretched pair of bellows with their feet ; and they 
have no files with which to polish the articles the/ 
thus fabricate. The weavers are still less perfect 
at their business than the smiths ; and it is asto« 
nishing how they can make such curious works as 
they perform, with instruments so simple and de* 
fective. They fasten their threads only at both 
ends, to two pieces of timber laid on the ground^ 
and conduct tlie cross webb through each othor 
one by one. Notwithstanding the length and dif^ 
ficulty 4if this labour, they adorn their work with 
curioiis devices, which exhibit singular neatness 
and dexterity. Their joiners and carpenters pro* 
duce the most clumsy articles imaginable ; though 
they employ double the time in their construction, 
which would be necessary to render them neat 
and perfect, if their tooU were more proper for 
their purpose, and they had been taught how to 
use them rightly. In short, every mechanic, how- 
ever advance4 in years and experience, appears 
to be only a learner; and they exhibit not the 
smallest ingenuity in fabricating their utensils, oc 
ill constructing their huts, boats, or vehicles for 
carriage. These last articles, however great the 
Vol. XIV. E d'i%Uivce» 
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distance^ or indifferent the roads may be, are all 
borne on the shoulders of slaves. 

The rich, indeed, travel in a kind of palanquin, 
which has a covering to shelter it from the sun; 
and not unfrequently a slave also attends with an 
umbrella^ to shade his ma^^ter. These palanquins 
are carried on the shoulders of two stout slaves, 
who are relieved at proper intervals by others, 
whilst the master j^lls at his ease, smoaks, sleeps, 
or vacantly stares about him. Travelling, how- 
ever, in this country, is tedious, chargeable, and 
inconvenient; it is wholly performed by slaves, 
who are very expensive ; and the badness of the 
roads, the rapidity of the rivers, the want of 
bridges, together with the prodigious number of 
wild beasts, render it equally difficult and dan- 
gerous. The man who is under the necessity of 
making a journey on foot, never burthens himself 
with any thing ; for his wife carries the bag con- 
taining the provisions, which is hung at her back, 
and suspended by a thong that passes round her 
forehead. In addition also to this load, she per- 
haps carries^a child in her arms, which she suckles,, 
and drags another along by the hand, whilst the 
indolent husband carelessly smokes his pipe, and 
never offers to assist her. 

The houses of the Congoese are low, ill-built, 
and of a circular form, raised with wood and 
mud, and poorly thatched with straw or fern, 
which barely serve to keep out the sun. and rain. 
They have no windows, and they receive light 
only by the doors, which are usually so low that 
the shortest person must stoop to enter them ; and 
even in the huts themselves, a tall man can 
ftcarcely stand upright. The houses, however, in 
St. Saivadore, the capital, and in. some other 

towns^ 
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towns, arc more spacious and higher; being 
whitened within and without, and divided into 
apartments, the floors of whicii are covered with 
curious matting. The habitations of the Portu- 

guese are constructed after the European manner, 
eing commonly built of brick and mortar, and 
pretty well fiirnished. Tne furniture of the Con^ 
goese is much adapted to iheir houses, and consists 
principally of a few ill-contrived instruments of 
agriculture, hatchets, cutlasses, calabashes for 
holding their provisions, pots, kettles, earthen- 
dishes, and hand-mills for grinding their corn* 
Their most sumptuous beds are large ^ coarse 
sackcloths filled with leaves or straw, over which ' 
4hey tlirow a slight covering ; and logs of wood 
frequently supply the place of pillows. It roust, 
however, be confessed, tliat since the Portuguese 
have been settled. in tliis country, the natives 
have begun to imitate^ in some degree, the 
sumptuousness of their furniture. The palaces . 
of most ofihe princes and viceroys are decorated 
with large and splendid umbrellas, looking-gla^tscfs, 
pictures, chairs china, and cabinets; while the 
inferior nobility, unable to purchase these ex- 
pensive articles, content themselves with a more 
humble imitation, or afF.ct to despise them, as ^ 
unworthy ilie attention of great and elevated 
Binds. 

Polygamy was allowed in this kingdom, till 
Ihe time of the introduction of Christianity ; since 
which period, however, no persuasions will pre- 
vail on the most religious of the Congoese ca- 
tholics, to renounce the custom of keeping as 
0iany mistressei as their circumstances will per- 
mit; though the Portuguese nuptial ceremony 
IS chiefly adopted by the christian converts. 

£ 2 ILveu 
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Even tliose wlio seem to comply most strictly 
with the laws of the church, relalive lo marriage, 
reserve to themselves the liberty of conversing 
with the person made choice of for a wife, 
and to enjoy with her all privileges and endear* 
inents, for two or three years before the nuptial 
contract be finally solemnized ; and the relations 
of both sides think it reasonable, that some 
time should be allowed for a trial of each other, 
in order that they may become intimately ac- 
quainted, previously to their entering into an 
engagement, which is to continue during the 
remainder of their lives. When, therefore, the 
<x>nditions of the suiter are accepted by the pst- 
rents and the girl, she is conducted to the house, 
of her future husband, as privately as ])08sible, 
and thus commences her state of probation. 
When the term agreed on is expired, it is gene- 
rally the woman that solicits the performance of 
the nuptial ceremony, which alone gives her the 
title and privilege of a wife. The man, how- 
ever, is commonly very indifferent with respect 
to the solemnization of the marriage, because he 
is about to impose on himself a sort or restraint ; 
but he is ohen induced to comply, in order that 
he may obtain the stipulated dowry. But should 
the woman fail with regard to iruitfulness, in- 
dustry, or temper, during the period of her no* 
viciate, the husband returns her to her parents. 
She is not, however, considered as being in the 
least injured by this intercourse; nor does the'^ 
reason for which she was returned, operate much 
to her disadvantage, as she is generally soon 
after taken on trial by some other person. But 
should the man, after enjoying for a time all the 
nuptial privileges^ venture to tic the indissoluble 

knot. 
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knot, he invites the friends and relations of both 
sides, who appear in their most sumptuous ap- 
parel, and fill the air with their acclamations and 
expressions of joy. Tiie priest enters and per- 
forms the ceremony ; after which follows an ex- 
change of presents, according to their rank and 
condition in life. On these occasions an elegant 
banquet is prepared, in order to trout the guests. 
The poor, rather than be deficient in thin respect, 
would sell one or two of their children to pur- 
chase a calf or an ox, together with wine and 
brandy, for furnishing the enterlainmtnt. The 
repast, generally, continues till sunset, or rather 
as long as the provisions and liquor last. The 
whole is concluded with music and dancing, till 
they fiill asleep on the spot. 

It is an invariable custom, that the husband 
and wife sliall have different departments; for 
the non-performance of which no excuse is ad- 
mitted. To the husband it belongs to furnish 
lodgingrand clothing for his wife and children, 
to prune the trees, and to collect the palm-wine. 
The business of the wife consists in providing 
food for the family, and waiting on her husband 
at meals. 

The small-pox is frequently very destructive 
among tlie Congoese,. and depopulates whole 
villages. The extreme virulence of this disease 
is chiefly owing to the neglect of applying pro- 
per remedies, and of observing due precautions : 
they suffer the sick and healthy to live promis- 
cuously. Besides keeping their pores shut by 
tiie grease with which they daily anoint their 
bodies, they contract them also by means of the 
cold water, into which they plunge themselves, 
after dancing till they are become disgusting with 
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sweat. Though the disorders which thence re- 
sult are of a common kind, their physicians are 
ignorant of the means of curing them, and the 
patients generally die. Fevers, .attended with 
violent pains in the head, are also very frequent 
and dangerous, especially during the winter sea- 
son, when the great rains render the air tin- 
Ileal thy. As antidotes to these disorders they 
prescribe abstinence, and will refrain two or 
three days from eating or drinking. 

They inclose the dead in cotton cloth, or 
straw mats ; but people of rank are wrapped up 
in Eurbpean linen, and the bier is covered with 
black. The deceased is buried in the fields, 
where the graves ak'e distinguished either by 
throwing up hills of earth over them, or by rais- 
ing plantations of trees round them. Both rich 
and poor observe a kind of mourning for their 
relations. They confine themselves for three 
days, during which period they abstain from 
all kinds of food. They also shave their heads, 
anoKiU their bodies with oil, and then rub them- 
selves with a quantity of earth, or dust ; which 
gives them a most hideous and fantastic appear- 
ance. Those of a higher rank shave only the 
upper part of their heads, which they bind with 
a piece of cloth or leather ; and confine them- 
^ selves to their houses during eight days, after 
which they return to their former manner of 
living. Widows, however, are obliged to sub- 
mit to a much longer seclusion from the world ; 
especially at court, and in populous places, where 
it would be considered as extremely indecent and 
unbecoming for any such ^males to appear in 
public in less than a year^ and even then othei^ 
wise than in Uack. 

The 
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The Congoese entertain a barbarous and in« 
human opinion, that, as dying 'persons are about 
to paF&^rom a wretched and troublesome life 
into a state of happiness and tranquillity, no 
performance can be more kind and charitable 
than what tends to accelerate their deliverance 
by any means. Hence it happens, that they no 
sooner perceive a man in the agonies of death, 
than they stun the patient with cries and shouts, 
or endeavour to stifle him with caresses. This, 
however, may be considered as a mild sort of 
treatment, in comparison of what is practised by 
the common people, who always endeavour to 
dispatch the dying person as soon as possible^ 
by stopping his mouth and nose, striking him on 
the breast, or such other inhuman treatment. It 
is related of the inhabitants of the province of 
Metamba, that when any of their relations are 
at the point of death, they drag them out of 
their bed by the arms or legs, throw them into 
the air as high as possible, and then suffer thera 
to ^I to the ground. After viewing them at* 
tentively for some time, when dead or expiring, 
they throw themselves , on the body^ kiss it, and 
press it to their breasts with sighs and other 
marks of sorrow, which might be capable of 
exciting the pity of those, who are not ac- 
quainted with the indifference and want of afr" 
fection that prevail in all their families. The 
body is then dressed in a decent manner, and 
sprinkled with meal by the oldest person ; whilst 
the rest join in mournful songs, which are ac- 
companied with hideous bowlings. 

The origin and history of this kingdom are 
extremely intricate and obscure; and there is 
no possibility of fixing either the time of the 
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foundation of the monarchy, or of obtaining an 
authentic account of the several kings who oc- 
cupied the throne from the reign of Luqueni^ 
the founder and first sovereign of this empire. 
These defects are chieOy to be ascribed to the ig- 
norance of the Congoese in the art of writing, 
so that few facts, ^d still fewer dates, have been 
preserved by them. The father of Luqueni was 
]Bminia-n-Zima> a petty prince on the banks of 
Uie Zaire, who having espoused the daughter 
of another chieftain, gave a loose to the dictates 
of his ambition, and being dissatisfied- with th6~ 
small extent of his dominions, resolved to ^ti> 
tempt the subjugation of the neighbouring ter- 
ritory, which was composed of a number of 
small republics, jealous of their liberties and io« 
. dependence. Accordingly, having invaded these 
states, he met with a brave and vigorous oppo- 
sition, which continued for several years; but 
at length, through dint of valour and perse-s 
verance, he made himself master of a strongly 
fortified place, which served him as a retreat, 
and was capable of sustaining the attack of the 
united force of his enemies. From this fortress 
he made several inroads into the country with 
impunity, and, at length, subdued the whole 
territory. 

Luqueni, in the mean time, having incurred 
the displeasure of liis father, erected his stand- 
ard, and was proclaimed king by the soldiers, 
who deserted the cause of £minia-n-Zima, and 
ranged themselves under the banners of his son. 
Elated with the dignity which had been con- 
ferred on him, and the increase of his army, 
Luqueni attacked and carried all before him. 
He subdued the whole province of Npembacassi, 

- which 
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which has been since denoroinaied Congo^ and 
enlarged hjs conquests from the mouth of the 
Zaire to the city of St. Salvadore^ without meet* 
ing any vigorous opposition ; the prince of that 
vast tract of country having been defeated in (he 
first engagement^ and obliged to live in exile 
during the remainder of his days. The de- 
scendants of this unhappy sovereign had re- 
course to the clemency of the conqueror^ ob« 
tained the investiture of some petty lordships, 
on condition of their acknowledgmg Luqueni as 
their king, and paying him a c*ertaih annual tri- 
bute. Their successors, however, have made 
many fruitless efforts to regain possession of 
their ancient dominions; and in order to pre- 
vent their title to the crQwn from becoming null 
and void, they yearly protest against the usur- 
pation of the reigning prince : this is done by 
sending a woman annually to command the king 
to retire to his own dominions, and to resign a 
reabn to which he has no right. The monarch 
answers, that God has raised him to the throne^ 
which he hopes to transmit to his descendants; 
after which having made the woman some con- 
siderable presents; she departs. 

John, king of Portugal, sent Diego « jy 
Cam, a man of an enterprising genius, ilo/ 
and the most expert navigator in his ser- 
vice, to make discoveries on the coast of Africa, 
farther southward than had been hitherto at- 
tempted* Cam accordingly set sail; and, en- 
• deavouring to double Catalina, he insensibly fet) 
into- the river Zaire, in which he had not pro- 
ceeded far before he perceived a great number 
of the natives, greatly resembling the people he 
had already seen; who approached the Porto* 

jue%e. 
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guesc, and presented them some of their fruits " ^ 
and other refreshments, which Cam thankfully i 
accepted, and returned some small equivalent. '• 
Delighted with the frankness of their behaviour, 
this navigator paid them great attention, and, J 
endeavouring to become acquainted With their \ 
€0vereign and mode of government, prevailed t 
on the Congoese to conduct four or five of the i 
Portuguese to the capital of the country. These i 
were charged with various articles of value, as i 
presents fur the king and royal family, to induce 
the monarch to conclude an alliance with the ,' 
Portuguese. Not, however, returning by the 
time appointed. Cam was compelled by different 
causes to leave them behind and sail tor Europe, • 
but carried with him fy\ir of the natives, who 
were persons of distinction, as hostages for the 
safety of his countrymen. During the voyage^ 
the Congoese made such progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Portuguese language, that on 
Iheir arrival at the court of king John, they 
were capable of informing his majesty of several 
important matters relative lo their country. This 
80 delighted the Portuguese monarch, that he 
ordered Cam to return with them to Congo, 
loaded with presents for themselves and their 
king, whom he exhorted to become a convfert to 
the true religion, and to acknowledge the Su- 
preme Being, 
y. T^ On bis arrival in Congo, Cam Was 

1485* P^®*^®^ ^^ ^^^ '^*^ ""^^ safe, and that 
they bad been favourably received at 
court. Soon after, a splendid embassy was sent 
to the king, soliciting his friendship, to the suc- 
cess of whicli the representations of the natives, 
yvho bad been at the court of Portugal, did not a 

little 
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Kule contribute. Accordingly^ an alliance was 

soon formed between the two nations^ which, 

though semelimes interrupted by intervening 

causes, has never yet been entirely dissolved.— 

Cam having sailed on the coast as far as the 

, twenty-second degree of south latitude^ made a 

formal visit to the king, who received liim with 

the greatest respect ; and, on the departure of 

this navigator for Europe, appointed one of his 

nobles, named Zuchut, to accompany him in 

quality of ambassador to the Portuguese courts 

for the purpose of requesting a number of holy 

men, who might instruct him and his subjects 

in the principles of Christianity. Several young 

Congoese also attended the ambassador; all 

of whom, on their arrival in Portugal, were 

taught the doctrines of the gospel, and baptized 

in the christian faith at Beza, where the court 

then resided, with the greatest splendour and so« 

lemnity. 

They were then sent back into their own 
country, accompanied by several priests; who> 
under the command of Roderigo Souza, ar« 
riving at the city of Songo, on the river* Zaire, 
made a convert of the governor of that pro- 
vince, who was baptized by the name of Ema- 
nuel, in compliment to the king of Portugal's 
brother. Admiral Souza then hastened to the 
court of the sovereign of Congo, where he met 
with the most flattering attention. The king 
was highly pleased with the presents that had 
been sent him, and especially with the sacred 
ufensil« carried by the priests, for the reception 
of which he resolved to erect a magnificent 
dmrch. This edifice being buill, the king, 
c^ueen, and several oi the nobility, were baptized; 
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their majesties assuming the names of John and 
Eleonora, in honour of the king and queen of 
, Portugal ; and the royal example was followed 
by many thousands. The sovereign of Congo 
being obliged to set out soon after, in order to 
suppress an insurrection which had broken out 
in his dominions, Souza presented him with a 
standard on which a cross was embroidered, and 
exhorted him to place his confidence of success 
in that Saviour, whose religion he had embraced. 
This expedition terminited in a signal victory, 
which the Congoese ascribed to «upematunrf 
assistance, and accordingly great numbers of 
them renounced the religion of their country, 
and embraced Christianity. The eldest soii of 
ihe king became a very zealous convert, and 
assumed the name of Alphonso ; but bis younger 
brother, Panzo A qui ti ma, continued strongly at<« 
tached to the heathenish superstitions in which be 
bad been educated, became tfie inveterate enemy 
of the Portuguese and of the christian religion ; 
^nd, at length, prevailed on his &ther to apos- 
tatize, and to persecute all his converted sub- 
jects that did not follow his example. Alphon- 
so, however, resisting all the caresses and me- 
naces of his relations, was accused of treason, 
and banished into a remote province* But the 
king having discovered soon after the injustice 
of the accusation, recalled Alphonso, and gave 
bim the government of tiie principal part of bis 
dominions; through which the young prince 
endeavoured to disseminate the doctrines of the 
gospel, and even enforced its establishment by 
the severest penalties. This irritating his bro- 
ther, who still preserved considerable influence 
over the king^ Alphonso was ordered to appear 

at 
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ml court, and give an account of his conduct; 
A D ^^'^^» however, he refused to do. His 
140^' ^^^^^ death happening soon after, he 
* was proclaimed king of Congo. 

Panzo, who was at that time at the head of 
a numerous arm^r, was no sooner informed that 
his brother had taken possession of the throne, 
than he marched to attack him. Alphonso had 
only a few christian soldiers, whom, however, 
lie inspired with such resolution, that he gained 
a complete victory, and drove his brother into a 
wood, attended only by an old experienced of- 
ficer, where, it is reported, he fell into a trap 
placed for the purpose of catching wild beasts. 
Fanzo died two days after, either from the in« 
jory he received from this accident, or from his 
ffrief and despair at the disappointment of all his 
hopes. After this, Alphonso enjoyed an undis- 
turbed and prosperous reign, and promoted 
Christianity to the utmost of his power. He 
sent his son Don Pedro, accompanied by several 
youne^ noblemen, to be educated in Portugal, 
and for whom the Portuguese monarch pro- 
cured the ablest teachers. These youths having 
made a surprising progress in the knowledge of 
Christianity, alter their return to Congo, greatly 
increased the number of converts by the force of 
their arguments, and exemplary conduct. Al- 
phonso Jived to see the greater part of his sub- 
jects renounce their ancient religion, and become 
proselytes to the christian faith. A little before 
iiis death, he sent for his son Don Pedr», and 
exhorted him to promote chri^^tianity in his do- 
minions, as the most effectual means of securing 
•to himself and his people the divine fav( ur ^nd 

Vot. XIV. F protection. 
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. p. protection. Having thus spoken^ he 
- * e* blessed the young prince, and died uni- 
versally lamented. 
He was succtreded in the kingdom by ha 
•on Don Pedro, who possessed his father's vir- 
tues, and even^endeayoured to sur|)ass him in 
liberality, by 'the considerable augmentations he 
made to the revenues oF the church. During 
the reign of this prince, the pope granted to th^ 
bishop of St. Thomas the spiritual jurisdictioii 
of this kingdom ; in consequence of which he 
assumed the title of bishop of Congo. Whes 
he arrived to take possession of his bishopric^ 
the joy of the people was universal, and almost 
incredible. The king, in particular, distinguish- 
ed himself on this occasion : the roads througb 
which the bishop was to pass, he caused to be 
covered with mats, for an extent of one hundred 
and fifty miles; whilst myriads of his subjects 
testified their reverence by the humblest pro- 
strations, and followed the prelate with loud ac- 
clamations. This bishop divided the city of 
St. Salvadore into parisiies, appointed proper 
pastors for each, and regulated the several dis^ 
tricts of the missionaries throughout the king- 
dom. 

A Tx Don Pedro dying without children, 
, e* * left the crown to his brother Don Fraiv- 
Cisco, a prince worthy of being his suc- 
cessor, being possessed of the same excellent 
quaUties, and in particular of his sincere and 
exemplary zeal for tiie chri>iian rehgion. Don 
A r\ Francisco, however, reigned only two 

153(2 y^^^^f ^"^ ^*^^ ^^*0' wiuch regretted bj 
his subjects^ His cousin, Don Diego, 

ascended 
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•trended the throne, and sent a splendid em- 
bassy Co the Portuguese monarch, informing him ' 
of the state of Christianity in his dominions, and 
requesting thai more missioharies might be sent 
lo Ccmg0. This prince endeavoured by every 
method to oblige the Portuguese : he conformed 
bimself to tlieir manners, and imitated their 
luxurious mode of life ; he adorned his palace 
'«riih sumptuous fumiturei which he procured 
froiD Europe ; and he dressed in the most splen* 
^ apparel. He died without children, after a 
reign of eight years, during which period * ^y 
Christianity was greatly diffused through- /ca^ 
oot his dominions. 

The Portuguese, who had now become very 
numerous and powerful, through the indulgences 
they had experienced in several successive reigns^ 
induced by the circumstance of the king's dyin^ 
without issue, took'' upon them to fill (he thrpne 
with a person of their own choice. This bold 
and daring attempt did not fail of alarming the 
whole kingdom. The princes of the blood, the 
governors of the provinces, and the rest of the 
Congoese nobility, justly considered it as an 
open avowal oi the intention of the Portuguese 
to subvert their constitution and government^ 
and to reduce the whole nation to the most ab* 
ject slavery. Fired, therefore, with indignation 
at the insult whiph was offered to their liberty^ 
they to«k up arms, and attacking the Portu- 
guese with fury, exterminated every one who 
nad joined in the conspiracy; excepting only 
the clergy and missionaries, though it is pro- 
Jjable they were the very persons who had ori- 
ginally advised the obnoxious measure. The 
natives bavingj by this terrible massacrCi Kecared 

F 2 vWvX 
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their liberty and independence^ proceeded to the 
election o}' a new king; and the states being 
assembled for that purpose, they made dioice 
of Don Henriquez, ^who was accordingly raised 
without opposition. This prince is said to have 
been a brother of the late king, Don Diego, who, 
for certain political reasons, though sensible of 
his great valour and many excellent qualities, 
kept him confined at a distance from court, and 
sequestered from public affairs. His reign, how* 
ever, was short and inglorious. Soon after his 
election to the throne, he was engaged in a war 
aeainst the Anzicans, in which being defeated, he 
died of grief. 

* p. Don Henrtquez was succeeded in the 
-ttAn' kingdom by his son, Alvarez the Firsts 
who was a wise and brave prince, a 
zealous christian, and in every respect deserving 
a happier and more prosperous reign than he 
enjoyed. The first object of the newly elected 
monarch was to send/ a solemn and formal em<« 
bassy to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, to 
excuse and extenuate the late massacre of the 
Portuguese. The ambassador of the king of 
Congo exposed in proper colours to the court of 
Lisbon the atrocious attempt made to isubv^ 
their constituti n ajid government; represented 
the odium which had been excited against the 
Portuguese, by their pride, avarice, and tyran* 
nical conduct; and supported his assertions by 
such irrefragable evidence, that Don Sebastian, 
who was on the point of sendmg a powerful 
army to revenge the slaughter of his subjects^ 
was easily persuaded to listen to the terms of re* 
conciliation, and to live in peace and friendship 
with Alvarez and his people. 

This 
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This storm was no sooner dissipated, than 
the Congoese monarch found himself and his 
kingdom threatened with a fresh calamity.— 
This was an irruption of the Giagas, who in- 
Taded his dominions on all sides, and, before a 
soflkient army could be raised lo hinder therr 
devastations put all to fire and sworcj^with- 
out the least distinction. Alvarez seeing him- 
self unable to stem the torrent, which deluged 
and laid waste his territories, retired with his 
court to an island in the Zaire, where a grievous 
iunine and pestilence attacked and destroyed 
great numbers of his followers. The next year 
proved still more dreadful and afflicting : the 
whole harvest was devoured by the locusts^ 
which covered th^ ground in such swarms, that 
they left neither blade of grass, nor grain of 
com remaining; and consumed the very leaves 
and bairk of trees. By these complicated ca- 
lamities, the people were reduced to such dis- 
tress, that parents were under the necessity of 
decimating their children, and of selling some to 
support the rest. 

The king of Portugal being informed that 
there were several rich and valuable mines of 
gold and silver in Congo, sent proper and ex- 
perienced persons into that kingdom, wiio were 
commanded* to make a diligent search, and to 
give him an exact and faithlul account of them. 
Alvarez, however, being dissuaded by his fa- 
ther confessor from suffering these mines to be 
discovered; lest the disclosure of them should 
tempt the Portuguese monarch to make himself 
master of the whole kingdom, directed the miners 
into other provinces, where neither silver nor 
gold was to be found. Disappointed in l\\« 

F3 expecl^CioTv^ 
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expectations they had formed, Sebastian and 
his subjects entirely changed. their behaviour to^ 
wards (he Congoese, ^nd left them in no doubt 
what had been the principal object of the zeal 
and attention, which the Portuguese had hither- 
to manifested. The wealthy merchants aban* 
doned the dominions of Congo, and the com* 
merce of that country (el) into ruin and decay. 
The splendid embassies to the court of Lisbon- 
experienced a cold and formal reception; and 
the most earnest and unwearied entreaties of 
Alvarez for a fresh supply of missionaries^ who 
might revive the spirit of reh'gion, which wa* 
become almost extinct, were only answered b/ 
promises and delays. Christianity daily d&v 
creased ; whilst licentiousness and apostary acr 
quired strength, and gained new proselytes and 
promoters. The king, worn out wiU) care& 
and disappointments, was * gathered to' his fa- 
thers,' and left the crown to his son, Alvarez the 
Second. 

The newly-elected sovereign, not discouraged 
by the ill success which had attended the several 
embassies of his fiatber to the court of Portugal, 
renewed the same requests, immediately after 
his accession to the crown. Philip the Second, 
who at that time swayed both the sceptres of 
Spain and Portugal, listened to the entreaties 
of Alvarez, and obtained from the pope a bi- 
shop for the kingdom of Congo, who was con- 
veyed thither soon after, accompanied by several 
ecclesiastics and missionaries 6f diflerent orders. 
These being dispersed through the kingdom, by 
their indefatigable zeal, restored Christianity to 
its former state, in a fewer number of years 
ihan, considering the extreme decay of religion, 

and 
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and tbe manj difficulties they had to surmount^ 
could reasonably have been expected. The isuc- 
cess of their preaching also tended to suspend^ 
if not to suppress, the numerous revolts which 
happened under every monarch; insomuch that 
illvarez had the satisfaction of witnessing the sur« 
prising progress of Christianity, and of enjoying a 
cfuiet and peaceable reign during a space of 
twenty-seven years. 

On the demise of the monarch, Ber- a r\ 
nard, his eldest son, succeeded to the .^,4^* 
throne ; but he had scarcely reigned one 
year, before he was killed in a duel, or as 
others say, assassinated by his brother ; who was 
immediately proclaimed king of Congo, and 
assumed the name of Alvarez the Third. One 
of the first cares of the new sovereign was to 
^cnlpate himself from being accessary to the 
death of the late monarch. He, therefore, or* 
dered a church to be erected on the field of 
battle, and on the very spot where his brother 
fell ; and as soon as he was healed of the wounds, 
which he bad received in the engagement, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue, he assisted in the 
work himself. 

The monarch's example was followed by his 
attendants, and the succeeding day by the 
queen, at the head of her court, accompanied by 
several of the Portuguese nobility. Alvarez 
the Third died in the seventh year of his . j^ 
reign, greatly regretted by his subjects, jg^^o* 
and by foreigners who enjoyed very efet- 
tensive privileges under his government. He 
is said to have been a wise and virtuous prince, 
a zealous promoter of Christianity, a lover of his 

country 
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couVitry and people, and the friend and patron of 
strangers. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom of his son, 
Don Pedro the second, who reigned only two 
years, ,but in that period had an opportunity of 
displaying his wisdom, moderation, and justice. 
An open rupture having taken place between the 
natives and Portuguese, both appealed to arms, 
and the latter were defeated. The nobility aticl 
chief officers of the kingdom, unanimously' ex- 
pressed their resentment against these foreigners, 
^ and insisted that they should be expelled the 
territory of Congo without trial or delay. The 
king, however, would not consent to this pre- 
cipitate measure, but having made a full and 
impartial inquiry into the matter, was convinced 
that his subjects had acted unjustly, and Were 
the aggressors. He, therefore, gave the Por- 
tuguese fresh assurances of his favour and pro- 
tection, and reconciled them with the natives. 
This prince also died much regretted by hit 
subjects. 

Don Pedro was succeeded by Don Garcia, of 
whom, whetlier he was- a son, or a relation of 
. jy. the deceased monarch, it is unknown. 
* ' He was a prince of great virtues and 
cbiliucs, and was much esteemed by his 
subjects ; but his reign waj^ equally short with 
that of his predecessor, and he died in the se- 
cond year after his aix;ession to the throne. 

* pv His successor, Don Ambrosio, is said 
iJ^>^* ^o have been a pious and benevolent 

Jo20. 1 r i 1 • 1 

monarch ; put his government was also 

* y^ of short duration. On the demise of this 
1031 ^'"^' Alvarez the Fourth ascended the 

• throne^ of whom we read of nothing 

woftij|r 
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worthy of notice, excepting that he wai the 
son or Alvarez the Third. He was sue- a y% 
ceeded by Alvarez the Fifth, whose reign |g«g* 
was unfortunate and of short duration. * 

The king having entertained unjust suspicions 
of the duke of Bamba, and of the marquis of 
Chiona, his brother, they were ob]ifl;ed to raise 
ferces, and to unite in their own defence. A 
decisive battle was fought, in which the royal 
army was defeated, and the king taken prisoner. 
The two brothers, however, instead of abusing 
their victory, and putting the vanquished mo* 
narch to death, as is the usual custom of bar- 
barous nations, confined hiin in one of their pa« 
laces, and treated him with the greatest respect. 
At length, in order to prove to the king their 
invioiabJe fidelity and attachment to his person, 
they conveyed him on a hammock to his capital^ 
which, with all the insignia oF royalty^ they 
restored to him. The savage and ungrateful 
Alvarez, instead of being reconciled by this 
singular mark of loyalty and respect, became 
more incensed against them ; and, considering 
it disgraceful to be indebted to his subjects for 
his crown and his life, he was no sooner restored 
to the throne, than he levied another army, with 
which he marched against the two biotJiers. 
The engagement was long and bloody, and the 
victory 'for some time doubtful. At length, 
however, the royal forces were totally defeated, 
and vast numbers of them slain, among whom 
was the king himself. The duke of Bamba was 
unanimously chosen sovereign of Congo, pro- 
claimed accordingly amidst the acclamations of 
the people, and assumed the name of the deceased 
monarcD. 

A\vaxt% 
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- Alvarez the Srxth was a wise and pious prince^ 
but he was scarcely seated on the throne, when 
he was assassinated by his brother, the marquis 
of Chiona, who was called Don Garcia. Ap* 

. pw pearing with an armed force, he so in- 
' * timidated the electors, that not only were 
* all reproaches respecting his enormous 
and unnatural crime entirely suppressed, but 
he was chosen, without opposition, king of Con« 
go. In the beginning of his reign he gave greai 
hopes, on account of his ability in governing, 
and of his justice and zeal for religion. Thesei 
virtues, however, were soon effaced by his am- 
bition. He conceived the design of securing 
the crown to his eldest son, Don Alphonso, 
without election, and contrary to the laws of 
the country. He began, therefore, with per* 
secuting all the princes of the blood, who, in 
preference to him and the duke of Bamba, had 
a right to the crown, which by the victory of 
the two brothers had been transferreki to an- 
other family, or, at least, to a distant branch of 
that on the throne. Don Garcia put to death 
all these unfortunate persons, whom he could 
discover. These cruelties discovered the am- 
bitious designs of the monarch, and failed not 
to alarm the states of the empire; but none of 
them had the courage to expostulate wilh hioi 
on the vileness of his conduct. The catliolic 
priests, however, ventured to represent to hint 
the guilt and danger of these proceedings; but 
the repulse they experienced soon cowled the 
zeal of many, and the rest became objects of his 
hatred and resentment. The king perceiving 
that he grew daily more otiious and detestable 
*o his subjects^ h^d recourse to soothsayers. 

^ sQfCCfers^ 
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•orcerert, and magicians^ who had obtained ^n 
Ascendancy, during the period in which the Por- 
tuguese had deprived Congo of missionaries^ 
These impostors, finding that Don Alphonso 
was strongly attached to Christianity^ inspired 
the father with suspicions against him. With- 
out allowing time for hearing the defence of 
his son, Don Garcia convened the states of the 
eippire, and declared Don Alphonso unworthy 
and incapable of succeeding him in tlie . r^ 
kingdom, and caused his son Antonio to |i.^«' 
be elected and crowned sovereign of * 

Congo. 

Don Antonio^ had . no sooner finished the ob- 
tequies, than he began to execute the dying 
commands of his fatber. He ordered his eldest 
brother, Alphonso, to be put to death in a cruel 
manner, and refused lum the rites of sepulture. 
The nobles and officers of his kingdom, of whom 
he entertained the least suspicion of disrespect 
or disaffection, underwent the same fate. At 
length he proceeded to such excesses of cru- 
elty, that he could scarcely procure servants or 
slaves to attend him. The catholic priests re- 
monstrated against these enormities, and 'also 
against the incestuous marriage which he had 
contracted with one of his relations. Indignant 
at the opposition he received from men who had 
become odious to him, he deprived the clergy of 
their property, and threatened to exterminate 
all the Portuguese in his dominions. The latter 
resolving to be in readiness, revived their former 
demands on the gold and silver mines, and de- 
clared they were resolved to take possession of 
them by force of arms. Don Antonio, in order 
to prevent fuch a measure, levied a large army. 
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He then consulted the diviners and magicians, 
and offered sacrifices to render their pretended 
deities favourable and propitious. The sooth- 
sayers assured him of victory, and that, accom- 
panied by an escort of the Portuguese lords, 
he should enter in triumph the city of St. Paul 
de Loai^do, the metropolis of Angola, whither 
he was marching his troops. Both armies soon 
after engaged, and the Portuguese, who amount* 
ed only to about four thousand men, so grie- 
vously annoyed the enemy, that great numbers 
of them dispersed and fled, and the rest wers 
dreadfully slaughtered. The king, who haid 
posted himself on an eminence to observe the 
battle, was surrounded and slain, and his bead 
was carried in triumph to the capital: an en- 
trance very different from what had been pre- 
dicted by his soothsayers. All that is known 
respecting his successors, Alvarez the seventh, 
and Alvarez the eighth, does not appear io 
merit a place in history ; but the Portuguese 
after a length of time obtained the power oi* 
new-modelling the government, and ot electing 
a king. 
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SECTION III. 

Angola, 

ANGOLA, which is also called bj the na- 
tives Dombo, is bounded on the north hy Con- 
go, on the east by Matemba, on the south by 
Benguela, and on the west by the ocean. The 
most considerable rivers in this kingdom, are 
the Dande and Coanza. It is, in general, well 
watered ; and the soil is fertile, and yields 
various sorts of grain, pulse, and fruits; and 
the country is enriched with mines of silver, 
copper, and other metals. The dress and ex- 
ternal appearance of tlie natives greatly re- 
semble those of the inhabitants ' of Congo. In 
their dispositions they are intolerably indolent ; 
and their manner of living is indelicate and ruue : 
the flesh of dogs is preferred to that of any 
* other animal, and they fatten these creatures, 
and publicly expose them for sale. The natives 
of Angola are divided into four classes: the 
nobility ; those denominated children of the 
kingdom, who are principally tradesmen and 
arti^Scers ; the slaves of the grandees ; and the 
captives taken in war, who are reduced to ser- 
vitude. 

Polygamy is allowed in this kingdom in its 
utmost latitude, and is practised even by those 
who make open profession of Christianity. The 
first wife, however, is esteemed superior to the 
rest. The mother of a child is not permitted to 
cohabit with her husband till its teeth begin to 
appear : when the friends and relations oi both 
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rally imperious, and refuse to submit to the leasi 
reproof. The mih'tarj state of Angola anc 
Congo is nearly the same. The troops of tlui 
country, which are all. infantry, are a sort o 
militia, in which every man capable of bear 
ing arms is enrolled. They seldom appear be 
fore their commanders, excepting when an ex< 
pcdition is undertaken^ and then assemble ii 
prodigious multitudes. Nor are those who an 
kept tor the service of the Portuguese, better dis- 
ciplined than the rest; insomuch that thougt 
the king of Angola can raise an army of foui 
or five thousand men, this numerous body a 
troops would be easily broken and discomfitec 
hy a very few regular soldiers. In an engage- 
ment, they are generally drawn up into three 
divisions ; and the general, who is in the cen- 
tre, directs their motions by the sound of warlike 
instruments. The soldiers attack the enemj 
with loud shouts, and in appearance with muxi 
fury; but if any accident^ or panic, happen ii 
disconcert them, neither the general, nor his in- 
struments, can rally them, or bring them bad 
to the charge. AH the drums and trumpets o 
Africa could not drown the horrible outcries o 
an army when flying. The officers fight ndcec 
to the girdle, but hang about their neck severa 
links of iron, to which are fastened rings ; anc 
they have bells depending from the waist. Thi 
dress, they think, inspires the soldiers with ar< 
dour, and gives the commander an appearand 
of pomp and grandeur. Their weapons are the 
bow, svworj, target, and -dagger. 

St. Paul de Loanda, which is the capital o: 
this kingdom, the residence of the sovereign 
and one of the most considerable settlements o 

th< 
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(be ?ortugae«e on this side of Africa, is situated 
on the Isle of Loanda, which is twelve miles in 
length, and three quarters of a mile in breadth, 
and is in eight degrees and tbrty-fj^ve minutes of 
louth latitude. 
Tlie first governor who shook off the yoke 
, of Congo, and erected this province into a se- 
c panite and independent kingdom, was called . 
\* Angola. BciT)g an ambitious person, and hav- 
r ing become wealthy and powerful by the re- 
duction q( several of the hieighbouring states, 
he was easily induced to undertake this mea- 
sure. In order, however, to prevent the kinjsf 
of Congo from entertaining any sus|)icions of 
bis design, which might have disconcerted his 
views, he ctontinued to send to that monarch 
the usual annual tribute, till he thought himself 
seated firmly on the throne, when he took off the 
mask, and assumed the regal title. What, how* 
ever, greatly facilitated his measures^ was a war, 
in which the king of Congo was at that time en- 
gaged with the Giagas, who had made inroads 
into his dominions, and against whom he was 
obliged to request the assistance of Angola, as 
a friend and ally. The two monnrchs continued 
ever after on the most amicable terms, ri'micring 
assistance to each other, and encouraging a mu- 
tual commerce between the two nations. Angola 
lived to a very advanced age, and was highly 
respected by his subjects ; but in what year his 
reign commenced, or terminated, no author has 
been able to ascertain ; though it must have tak( n 
place after the discovery of this country by the 
Portuguese. 

The king had a great number of wives and 
concubines^ one of whom, bn account of her 
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prudence and economy, he made his chief queen. 
He had no son, but three daughters by her ; to 
the eldest of whom, named Zunda Riangola, 
he endeavoured to secure the succession. An- 
gola being grown very old and infirm, commu- 
nicated his project to his prime minister, a fa- 
vourite slave, whom he had raised to that dig«^ 
nity for his services and abilities. The artful and 
ambitious minister failed not to applaud and 
approve the intention of the monarch, though 
his principal design was to supplant the princess, 
and to seize the ihrone. Accordingly, taking 
an opportunity when the court was employed in 
sowing the lands, he spread a report that some 
enemies had penetrated into the dominions of 
Angola. This rumour being confirmed by se- 
veral of his partizans, was universally believed, 
and every one prepared to flee for safety. In 
this confusion, the treacherous minister con- 
ducted the princesses to the royal palace, and 
acquainted the monarch with the pretended 
danger. The king in great trepidation, and 
unable to stir from his bed, begged him to take 
some steps for his safety ; upon which, the 
minister, who was young and vigorous, took 
Angola on his shoulders, and conveyed him into 
a neighbouring wood, under pretence of saving 
him from the fury of the enemy ; but he was no 
sooner out of the sight of those that accompa- 
nied him, than setting down his royal master, 
he drew a dagger, and plunged it to his heart. 
Many of the nobles of the kingdom immediately 
appeared in arms against him; but finding his 
party very powerful, they suffered him to ascend 
the throne without opposition, on his declaring 
that he only intended to secure it for Zunda 

Kiangola. 



L The itnng priocess, though she 
wwnitmkrd ibe n 4M>Ie of his de>igD. tnought 
• di«ea[JaJe her scDtimeDU, and sccro- 
Msqsatmyt m bis measures. SereraJ yean^ 
, cfa^Nted wiiJboQt the pertbrmance of his 

«r aaQv attempt or her to dethrone him. 
loe^^, the asorper died suJdeuIv. and 
g prinoefis was ackDov\ (edged and crown* 
lof Aiij^a. 
L Riaogola having assumed thediadcra, 

not to marn', that she mi^ht have no 
r tbe throne. The same mistrust^ ho\v« 
ipired her with sentiments of jealousy 
Ifae t«ro sons ot her sister Munda, who, 
vesamptive heirs of the crown, were 
the hope of the kingdom. Apprehen- 
farr subjects, weary of being governed 
imaLn, would place one of them on Uio 
she suffered continual uneasiness, and 

to have them destroyed. She, there- 
lered them to be brought to court, un<* 
jence of having them educated as her 
ildren, and heirs o( t!ie crown. The 
lOwever, had scarcely arrived, when she 
iiim to be sacrificed to her jealousy. 
rror which seized the parents of the 
s youth, at the report of his assassina- 
u excessive, and they immediately sal- 
h at the head of their vassals, with an 
I of surprising the queen. Tiiey found 
rever, prepared to receive them, at the 

a numerous body of forces; but the 
f the queen quickly gave way, and aban* 
er to tlK.'ir resentment. The mother of 
leased youlli ruslicd on her unnatural 
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sister, and having plunged a dagger to her heai 
commanded the body to be torn to pieces.- 
The states of Angola immediately offered 
place her and her husband on the throne of th 
empire ; but they refused that honour, and co 
ferred the crown on their second son Angc 
Chilvagni. 

This prince was a great warrior, and so< 
enlarged the ancient dominions of the kingdor 
by the conquest of several considerable provinc 
on the eastern and southern frontiers. His fan 
became so great that powerful nations submitt< 
at his approach, and were proud of fightii 
under his banners* He had a great number 
7 wives, and many sons, whom he placed in tl 

^^ governments of the provinces he conquere 

He died highly regretted by his people, ai 
!^ was succeeded by one of his younger sor 

jiamedl Dambi Angola. This prince had i 
j sooner ascended the throne, than becoming s 

; prehensive that his brothers would unite agair 

hirft, in favour of the eldest, he resolved to ado 
Ahe inhuman and too frequent expedient of pi 
ting them to death. This design, however, cou 
not be carried into effect with such secrecy, fa 
that two of the princes received notice of tl 
king's intentions, and escaped into a distant pi 
of the country. Dambi was a monster of pt 
fidy, cruelty, and avarice; and his subjects c 
teemed it fortunate, that his reign was of sh( 
duration. His funeral, nevertheless, was pc 
formed with as much magnificence and osteni 
lion,' as if he had been the best of monarchs ; ai 
a mount was erected over his grave, consistin 
according to the barbarous custom of the counti 
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of a number of human victims immolated to the 
manes of the deceased sovereign. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom hy Angola 
Chilvagni the Second, a warlike and liberal prince, 
but too ambitious of military glory. He made 
the most dreadful and destructive inroads into 
the frontiers of Congo, the rivers of which were 
tinged with the blood of myriads, whom he 
massacred in these excursions. The generosity 
he exercised, however, towards those that sub« 
mitted themselves to his mercy, induced the 
governors of the territories which he was about 
to enter, to send deputies to meet him, who ac- 
knowledged him as their sovereign, and implored 
his favour and protection. His surprising success, 
added to the extravagant praises which his para« 
sites failed not to bestow upon him, had such an 
effect, and rendered him so vain, that he began 
to fancy himself one of the deities of the country, 
and, therefore, required that divine honours 
should be paid him.^ He was, however, com- 
pelled to submit to the common fate of mortals, 
and died childless. 

His successor Ngingha Angola was a prince 
of cruel and tyrannical disposition, and, under 
the pretence of justice, exercised the greatest se*> 
verities. His subjects, however, were soon de- 
livered from his cruelties and oppression. Death 
put a speedy period to his existence, and his 
reign; and he was buried with the usual pomp 
and solemnities, and had a whole hecatomb of 
human victims slain upon his grave. Bandt 
Angola, his son, was even more cruel than his 
father, and carried his inhumanity so far, that 
he rendered himself odious and detestable to 

his 
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his subjects, A general revolt ensued, in which 
the Angolese requested the assistance of the 
neighbouring Giagas. Th^se, like a band of 
cannibals, hastened to their aid, as to a splendid 
banquet, and besieged the tyrant upon an inao 
cessible mounlain, where they hoped to reduce 
him by famine. In this emergency, the mo- 
narch applied for succour to the king of Congo, 
whose interest and policy it was to prevent 
these barbarians from entering the dominions 
of Angola, from which they might easily pass 
into his own. That prince, therefore, hesitated 
not to render him speedy aud effectual aid, and 
commanded a powerful body of Portuguese ta 
march to his assistance. Accordingly, they at- 
tacked the Giagas^ith such irresistible fury, that 
they were quiek^y routed, and the rebels reduced 
to obedience and submission. 

£andi Angola finding himself thus freed from 
danger, and peace and tranquillity restored to 
his dominions, was so affected with this signal 
service of the Portuguese, that he received them 
into his dominions, and even made some of their 
chiefs members of his privy council. But the 
princess, the king's daughter, becoming ena- 
moured of the Portuguese general, the monarch 
formed the resolution of extirpating them. This 
design was not concerted with such secrecy, but 
that the princess received information of the 
plot, and communicated it to her lover. The 
general finding himself unable to oppose the 
Whole force of the kingdom, deemed it proper 
and expedient to retire with his countrymen to 
Congo, whither they arrived in safety- without 
molestation. He tlien set sail for Portugal, and 

related 
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related to the court of Lisbon the plan he had 
formed for reducing Angola,- and the specious 
pretence which the treachery and ingratitude oC 
that prince afforded for invading his dominions. 
This matter was highly approved by the king and 
council, and an armament was immediately pre- 
pared for the expedition, the chief command of 
which was vested in the general. Accordingly, 
they set sail, and landing in Angola, strongly 
iorlified Ihem^Ives in an advantageous situation, 
on the banks of the Coanza. 

These circumstances being reported to Bandi, 
he assembled his troops, and engaged the enemy 
The Portuguese, however* soon routed and dis* 
persed the king's forces, and ravaged the whole 
country with fire and swori^ I'hc monarch 
escaped to an inaccessible retreat, from which he 
was induced to remove by a stratagem of his own 
iubjects. TJiey sent deputies to inform him of 
tlie revolt ot a certain governor, who, at the 
head of a numerous body of forces, committed 
dreadful devastations, and to request permission 
of his majesty, that tiiey might levy a sufficient 
number of troops for suppressing the rebdiious 
chieiUin. This proposal was very acceptable 
to the king, wlio immediately granted their re- 
<]uest. Four days after, they sent to acquaint 
him, that they had attacked the rebels, and suf* 
fered a repulse ; but that, if his majesty would 
condescend to honour them with his presence, 
tlie very sight of him would inspire the soldiers 
with fresh courage. Tlie king, therefore, with- 
out any other escort than his guards, marched 
to bead his troops, which were encamped on 
Ae banks of th^ Lucajla. He was no sooner 

«om« 
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come within sight of the army, than the princi- 
pal officers went forth to meet him, as if to pay 
their respects to the monarch ; by which means, 
having separated him from his guards, and sur- 
rounded him on all sides, they attacked and put 
liim to death. 

He left five children, one of which was an 
infant by a favourite concubine, and the other 
four, consisting of a son and three daughters, 
were by a female slave. ^ The first was deemed 
incapable of succeeding to the throne, on ac- 
count of the infidelity of the mother; and ac- 
cording to the laws of the realm, the latter 
children could not inherit the crown, because 
of the servile stale of their mothers. By means 
of intrigue, ho>^ver, Ngola Mbandi, the son of 
the slave, was raised to the throne, and acknow- 
ledged as sovereign. For this dignity he was 
chieHy indebted to his sisters, Zingha, Cambi, 
and Fungi, who by their excellent qualities, and 
well-timed liberality, bad gained a powerful 
party among the great, and acquired the aflfecr 
tion of the people. The first measure of the 
newly elected monarch was to endeavour to 
bring about a reconciliation with the Portu* 
guese; and for this purpose he made choice of 
his sister Zingha. In order that she might suc- 
ceed better in the negociation, he advised her to 
embrace the christian religion, as a circumstance 
that could not fail of entiding her to^he favour 
and confidence Of the Portuguese. This counsel 
she followed, and was' sent with a magnificent 
retinue, as plenipotentiary to the viceroy, who, 
on his part, received her with all the distinction 
due to her character, and lodged her in a splendid 
palace, 

2 On 
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On entering the hall of audience, she was sur* 
prised to observe a magnificent chair placed for 
the viceroy, and opposite to it, on the floor, a 
SMperb carpet and velvet cushion for her. She 
concealed her displeasure, however, with great 
presence of mind, and beckoned to one of her 
iemale attendants, who inimediaiely fell on her 
knees on the carpet, and leaning on her- arrns^ 
presented her back to her mistress. Zingha 
placed herself upon it, and remained in that si- 
tuation during the whole conference. The Por- 
tuguese offered to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with the king of Angola, on condition that he 
would acknowledge himself a vassal of the crown 
of Portugal, and pay an annual tribute to that 
court. To this the princess replied with much 
indignation ; " these conditions are fit to be pro- 
posed to a people conquered by the force of 
arms, but not to a powerful monarch, who gra- 
tuitously solicits the friendship and alliance of 
the Portuguese.'* Zingha obtained her purpose : 
the treaty was concluded, without any other 
conditions than the exchange of prisoners. The 
audience being finished, the viceroy conducted 
the princess out of the hall, and observing to her 
that the lady, on whom she had sat, continued 
still in the same posture, requested she v^ould 
order her to rise. Zingha replied, ** It does 
not become the ambassadress of a great prince 
to make use twice of the same chair : I leave her 
to you." 

The pHncess was so captivated with the * j-v 
politeness of the Portuguese, and the ho- i^qo' 
nours paid to her, that she continued for 
some time at Loanda San Paulo^ their capital. 

You XIV. H She 
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She was also pleased with observing the order, 
arms, and various evolutions of their troops. 
During the period of her remaining in that city, 
she consented to be instructed in the principles of 
Christianity, to which she seemed so much at- 
tached, that, whether from policy or taste, she 
caused herself to be baptized. On her return, 
her brother requested the viceroy to send proper 
persons, who might teach him also the doctrines 
of the christian religion, which, he said, he was 
desirous of embracing. Missionaries accordingly 
arrived, and were kindly received by the king, 
who seemed to approve of the principles of the 
gospel ; but when the priests advised him to be 
baptized, he peremptorily refused, and command- 
ed them to return to the Portuguese. Zingha 
tried every possible means to dissuade him from 
an action, which could not fail of exciting the 
anger and resentment of the viceroy, but in vain. 
The monarch also, instead of ratifying the treaty, 
which had been concluded by his sister, deter- 
mined to renew the war with the Portuguese, and 
to invade their territories* These tergiversations 
proved his ruin. His troops were defeated, and 
himself obliged 'to swim for safety to a small island, 
whither the Portuguese pursued him. Being sur- 
rounded by his enemies, he seemed to have no 
other alternative, than to fall into their hands, 
or to be devoured by wild beasts, with which the 
place abounded. He was, however, speedily 
relieved from both by a dose of poison, which, 
as was believed, some of his attendants admini<;- 
tered to him, by order of his sister Zingha. He 
had, however, sent his son to a chief of the Giagas, 
whom he besought to take him under his care and 
protection. 

No 
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No sooner was Zingha in possession '^f a t\ 
the throne, than she tried every means to ,1^-* 
corrupt the person to whom her nephew 
bad been intrusted, and protested that she ao 
cepted the crown with no other view, than to 
place it on his head, as soon as she found him 
capable of assuming the reins of government. 
The chief of the Gidgas being fixWy apprised of 
her character^ disregarded these pretences and 
protestations, and for a considerable time resisted 
her repeated solicitations, that the young prince 
should be sent her. At length, however, wea- 
ried with her intreaties, the too credulous Giaga 
became persuaded that there could be no danger 
in consenting to a short interview with the queen, 
and the unfortunate youth accordinlgly waited 
upon her, attended by a suitable retinue. Zing- 
ha received him at first with such apparent ten- 
derness and affection, as removed all cause of 
fear and suspicion ; but no sooner was the prince 
entirely in her power, than she stabbed him with 
her ov^n hand, and commanded his body to be 
thrown into the Coanza. 

.The next attempt of the queen was directed 
towards effecting the deliverance of the kingdom 
from the Portuguese, who had become so nume- 
rous, wealthy, and powerful, that they were 
dreaded by sdl her subjects. They had got into 
their hands the most beautiful part of Angola; 
an usurpation she was as little disposed to suffer, 
as she was to confine herself within the province 
of Metamba, the only possession they seemed 
willing to allow her. Being of a martial temper, 
Zingha did not hesitate to enter into a war with 
the Portuguese ; and she only delayed to declare 

H% a, 
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it, till she had' made the necessary preparation^:, 
and strengthened herself by alliances with the 
Giagas and other idolatrous nations, who equally 
hated tho.<e strangers, and readily entered into 
her measures. She also concluded a treaty with 
the Dutch, and the king of Congo, who promised 
to assist her with a number of troops. With this 
combined force she attacked the Portuguese so 
suddenly and unexpectedly, that she gained some 
slight advantages over them. 
.. The successes of the queen, however, were 
of short duration. The Dulch were obliged to 
retire; and the king of Congo suffered such a- 
defeat, that he was compelled to sue for peace : 
insomuch that the Portuguese,' having no other, 
enemy to contend with, than Zingha and a few 
idolatrous nations, found no diBiculty in re- 
ducing her to the greatest extremity : every bat- 
tle fought against her was doubly fatal to the 
queen, by obliging some of her friends to with- 
draw their forces, and by diminishing the number 
of her own troops. Defeat followed defeat so 
closely, that, at length, she found herself aban- 
doned not only by her allies, but also by her own 
subjects ; and was under the necessity of abdi- 
cating the throne, and of retiring out of her do- 
minions into the eastern deserts. The Portu- 
guese now entertained hopes, that they should 
oblige her to comply with their wisiies, and, 
therefore, left her tor some time to consider her 
desperate circumstances. At length they sent 
her some proposals of peace, in which they en- 
gaged to replace her on the throne, provided she 
agreed to certain conditions, that would have 
cendered her a tributary vassal of the king of 
.^ - Portugal, 
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Portugal, and so dependant on the governors and 
their deputies, that she could only have possessed 
the shadow of royalty. She, therefore, rejected 
their proposals with scor-n and indignation, and 
replied : '* My people may wear chains, if they 
are base enough to suffer them to be imposed on 
them ; as for me, I will never be dependent on a 
foreign power/' This answer and the resolu- 
tion of the queen were not altogether unexpected. 
To render her xx)ndition more desperate, they 
appointed king of Angola a person chosen from 
among the princes of the royal family, and whom 
they obliged to be baptized, before they crowned 
him. He was accordingly converted to chris- 
tiant(y, and assumed the name of John, in ho* 
nour of the king of Portugal, to whom he was a 
tributary vassal. John the First did not long 
enjoy his imaginary dignity. He lived only a 
short time ; and his death was supposed to have 
been occasioned by tlie harsh treatment of the 
Portuguese. 

On the demise of the late king, another prince 
called Philip was raised to the throne, who ac- 
cepted the crot^'n on the same conditions as had 
bt^n imposed on his predecessor. He was very 
submissive to the Portuguese, and particularly 
zealous in maintaining and propagating Christi- 
anity. In the mean time, Zingha, highly exas- 
perated to find herself deprived of her finest pro- 
vinces, and to see another thrust into her place, 
threw herself in despair into the bands of the 
Giagas ; and conceived such an aversion towards 
the Portuguese and their religion, that she openly 
renouiK*ed Christianity, and adopted tliat of the 
pagans, with all their superstitious rites and in- 

H 3 human. 
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human sjicnfices. She was elected their chief, 
and became more ferocious than their sin^hillos, 
or priests. Such was the influence and authority 
of Zingha over the people that composed her 
monarchy, that they were ready at the first in- 
dication of her will, to encounter every danger, 
and to follow her on the most hazardous enter- 
prize. In this mutual confidence, she made 
many strenuous and daring attempts to dislodge 
the Portuguese from their fortresses ; but what 
could myriads of such naked and undisciplined 
troops perform, when opposed to the fire from 
the ramparts and artillery ? Finding, therefore, 
that all efforts of this kind were vain and fruit- 
less, she employed her forces in making conti- 
nual inroads into their provinces ; ravaged the 
level country with the fury of a ferocious anir 
mal; massacred and burnt, plundered and de- 
stroyed, wherever she went ; and having retired, 
loacied with booty, die quickly re-appeared, 
though supposed to be at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

This war continued • many years. Zingha 
suffered several defwits and experienced many 
losses ; but her valour and prudence always as- 
sisted her in repairing them. Hitherto, the Por- 
tuguese had in vain endeavoured to reduce tlie 
queen by force of arms, or to reconcile her by 
means of promises and presents : she rejected the 
one with disdain, and eventually succeeded 
against the other; and would listen to no terms, 
unless they consented to resign all their conquests 
in Angola. Apprehensive, however, that Zingha 
would be able to induce a powerful chief of the 
Giagas, who had yet remained neutral, to unite 

his 
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his troops with those of the queen, the Portu- 
guese sent an ambassador 1o her under a pretence 
ot becoming mediators between her and her ene- 
micjs. Imagining n\u} that she was not abso- 
lutely averse to Christianity, they dispatched 
along with the ambassador, whose name was 
Don Caspar Borgia, a learned priest called Don 
Antonio Coglio, who, wliile the former was 
treating in regard to political affairs, was to 
endeavour to revive in her mind those sparks ©f 
religion, which were supposed not to be altoge- 
ther extinct. 

On their arrival, they met with such a re- 
ception, as gave each of them hopes of success. 
But after the queen had heard them to the end 
of their speech, she assumed a haughty and im- 
perious tone, and replied to the former, thai it 
did not become her dignity to lay down her 
arms, till the war had been brought to an ho- 
nourable conclusion ; and that in respect to the 
Giagas, into whose sect she had been admitted, 
and with whom she had lived many .years, they 
had furnished her witii such a number of forces, 
that her interest and honour required she should 
always retain them in her service, and afford 
tliem protection and support. To the latter 
she answered, that she remembered extremely 
well she had formerly embraced Christianity^ 
and been baptized ; but that the time was not 
then propier for desiring her to change her sen- 
timents ahrl professions ; and she requested they 
would recollect, that it was entirely owing to 
them that she had abjured their religion. Borgia, 
perceiving that no change could be wrought 
m her sentifpents of religiooj, took, occasion, to 

observe^! 
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observe, that she had already gained sufficient 
honour in war, and that it was now time to 
think of giving peace and tranquillity to her sub- 
jects, and of accepting the proffered friendship 
and alliance of the king of Portugal. To this she 
only replied, that she was well aware of the 
strength and valour of the Portuguese, and should 
e.^tecm it an honour to be allied to them ; but that 
they certainly could have no claim to those domi- 
nions, of which she had been so linjustly de- 
prived. Thus terminated the embassy, and the 
negociators returned without success, but not 
without hopes. 

The war was carried on with redoubled fury, 
and with various turns of fortune, by both par- 
ties. In one engagement, Zingha was deprived 
of her two sisters, Carabi and Fungi, who were 
taken prisoners by the enemy ; and she herself 
escaped with difficulty. Fungi abusing the per- 
mission that had been granted her of walking 
about the town, in which she was confined, 
bribed some malecontents to open the gates to 
the forces of her sister. Tiiis treason, however, 
being discovered before the time appointed for 
the execution of the plot, she was strangled by 
order of the Portuguese governor. The queen 
was sensibly affected with the death of her sister, 
and this being quickly succeeded by the defeat of 
her allies, and the total expulsion of the Dutch 
out of Angola, she considered herself as unfor- 
tunate, and became melancholy. The Portu- 
guese viceroy, Don Salvador Correa, a man of 
great moderation and prudence, thought the 
moment favourable for overcoming, by kind 
offers, that spirit which could not be subdued by 

force. 
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. He, Ihcrefore, dispatched two Capuchin 
onaries, men distinguished by their wisdom, 
were charged to return her thanks for ccr- 
&vours, which she had conferred on the 
;ians in her states, and to solicit a continu- 
of them. She gave them a gracious re- 
on, and complied with their request. But 
I they represented to her ihe extreme 
of her apostacy, and the danger she in- 
d by thus persevering, she seemed greatly 
led. 

length, fetching a deep sigh, the queen 
5 as follows : *' May God be merciful to a 
efts, who is injured in what she considers as 
valuable. It is not by my own fault, but 
:)at of another, that I am reduced to the 
in whiih you now see me. I should not 
been in this condition, I should not have 
the stings of remorse, more poignant than 
Is can express, had I not been deprived of 
ust rights. Have compassion u|>on me, O 
fathers I and pity my lamentable case ! If 
1 driven into utter perdition, they are the 
iion of it who have expt^lled me out of my 
Jiions. I am sensible that I have departed 
the right way : but I must continue in my 
', or I shalt become the contempt and scorn 
ly subject^. I must also remain in it, till 
J usurpers restore every thing of which they 
: deprived me. Consider how unhappy I 
to spend all my life in the tumult of arms, 
in the midst of blood and slaughter. Pray 
to God for me, that he would vouchsafe to 
k the chains with which I am loaded j be- 
e I am not suHiciently strong to do it my- 

selC 
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self. In that case I promise in (be sight of fhe 
Almighty, that I will return to the religion 
wluCh I have been thus obliged to renounce, 
and that I will give you every encouragement 
and assistance in my power, to enable you to 
propagate and establish the same among my 
people/' 

The concluding words of the queen's speech; 
which was accompanied with tears, convinced 
the missionaries o^ the impossibility of bendinj^ 
the haughty and stubborn mind of this princess, 
so long as the Portuguese persisted in attempt- 
ing to make her submit by force, and to pay 
the tribute and homage, which they wished to 
impose upon her. The viceroy, to whom they 
related the event of their mission, was also oi 
the same opinion. Though opposed by the 
council, he relaxed in his pretensions; entered 
into a sincere negociation with Zingha ; and, 
having restored to her some provinces, acknow* 
ledged her as the friend and ally, and not the 
subject and vassal, of Portugal. This open and 
generous conduct of the viceroy strongly aflfect- 
ed this magnanimous princess : she also relaxed 
in the pretensions she had made on her part; 
granted with good will to the Portuguese what 
they coulvi never have extorted from her by 
force ; and was wholly occupied jn thinking on 
and condemning the evil she had committed, 
particularly in regard to religion. 

At this period, the queen was seventy-five 
years of age, and there^re had little time re* 
maining for any thing of that nature ; bat she, 
nevertheless, exerted herself with all the eager* 
pess and enthusiasm of a young convert. She 

returned 
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jeturned with the utmost sincerity into the bosom 
of the churcif, and in a premedilaled harangue 
exhorted her subjects to imitate her example, and 
to be converted to Christianity. Tlie attaclmient 
of the people to their sovereign was so greal, 
that even this speech was received by the Giagas 
with almost universal acclamations ; and no 
commotion ensued. The ihighilLos^ indeed, mur- 
mured their disapprobation of tlie advice, but 
they durst not attempt to excite any disturbance 
among the people. Great numbers of her sub- 
jects voluntarily requested to be instructed in 
the doctrines, and baptized in the faitii of chris* 
tianity ; after which they were emoined to avoid 
the conversation of idolaters. The queen then 
caused an edict to be published throughout her 
dominions, expressly forbidding the practice of 
idolatry, under the severest penaUic^n. In order 
to restore marriage to an honourable estate, 
she consented to marry a young man of mean 
birth, who having enlisted into her service, had 
raised himself to considerable rank and eminence. 
Not content with shewing a good exampk in 
her own person, she obliged her sister Barbara, 
who was extremely averse tu^the measivre, to sub* 
jcct herself to the same bond. In a word, by 
means of her persuasions and the endeavours of 
the Capuchms, the queen had the pleasure of 
seeing the generality of her people complv with 
the edict she had issued against polygamy; and 
those who did not conform to its injunctions, 
were severely punished. She also forbade mO-* 
thers an future, to expose their chiUirtn, or to 
destroy them in any other manner. 
As testimonies of the sincerity of the queen's 

conveuion. 
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\yhich are abundance of towns and vilhgesi 
but with regard to their population, elegance, 
or commerce, we are totally without informa- 
tion. The soil is extremely fertile, and capable 
of vast improvements ; but the natives are con- 
stitutionally indolent, averse to the labour of 
agriculture, and selJonf raise more grain than 
will supply the exigencies of the year. Indeed, 
they are commonly contented with bread, fish, 
and such fruits as the ground spontaneously pro- 
duces ; so that when an unfavourable season 
happens, it is usually followed by all the horrors 
of famine. 

The palm, banana, and other trees, produce 
excellent fruits, of which they make wines, which 
they prefer to those of Europe. The cotton and 
pimento trees grow wild, as well as the grain 
of paradise, sugar-canes, cas^sia, and tobacco, 
and a few cocoas, oranges, and leraoas ; but the 
most useful vegetable productions are those called 
anzanda, alicandi, and metamba, which afford 
materiaU to the natives for cloathing themselves, 
and covering their houses. The country abounds 
with few animals^ except goats and hogs ; but 
poultry is so cheap, that six-penny worth of 
beads will purchase thirty chickens. Pheasants, 
partridges, and other wild fowl, are still more 
numerous. Among the wild beasts, they have 
the zebra and the elephant ; the teeth of which 
last animal are exchanged with the Europeans 
for iron. 

Vast quantities of fi^h are caught on the coast ; 
for which purpose they make use of carping 
irons. The natives are also said to watch a 
iarg« £^, about the si^e of a grampus, that 

comes 
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comes daily to ferd along the shore, and drives 
before him whole shoals of the smaller sort* 
wh/ch are iben easily taken. They call these 
creatures sea-dogs ; and, from their great utility; 
deem them almost sacred. The natives, who are 
called Barmas, are a tall, stoat, and well-pro- 
porliooed set of people ; they jire friendly and 
generous to one another, but very libidinous 
snd jealous. They exercise a variety of trades, 
bat their mechanics are both tedious and un- 
skilful. Tlieir dress commonly consists of palm- 
kaves, but those who are poor, generally content 
themselves with the foliage of some more vulgar 
tree. From the young shoots of the palm, 
lopped off and dried, they obtain by friction a 
iind of flax, which being spun and wove, is hung 
round the body from the waist to the ancles : 
oat of this they fabricate four sorts of cloth; 
the first, or richest, is variegated with party-co- 
loared flowers, and is worn only by the king, or 
such of his nobles as are his particular favou- 
rites; the second, which is less fine, by the 
gnuodees ; and che two other sorts by the mid- 
dling ranks of people. The body from the girdlo 
to the head is naked, except being adorned with 

; bracelets, chains, and necklaces, of various me- 
tali, or glass, according to the ability or taste of 

I the wearer.-^ 

The men, «vho go always armed with a cutlass, 
sword, or bow, are also obliged to wear the skins 
of wild and tame cats, or of some other animal ; 
five or six of which are sewed together, and being 
itack full of the feathers of parrots, are suspendea 
b front as a principal ornament. To the hejns 
of these iurs they bang a number of bells, whidx 
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occasion a continual sound. The dress of (he 
women is nearly the same, except the wearing 
of furs, and their petticoats are much shorter 
than the covering of the other sex ; but the more 
opulent have some fine European silk, linen« 
or woollen stuffs, thrown over them. Thejr 
adorn their legs, arms> and heads, with various 
ornaments of gold, silver, and coral; and both 
sexes wear rings, which are considered as amU" 
lets ; and they slain th€ir bodies with a red kind 
of wood called takeel, which is bruised on a stone 
for that purpose. 

Polygamy is allowed, and universally prac* 
tised ; many having ten or twelve, and non^ 
fewer than two wives. The consent of the p* 
rents, and the payment of the sum demanded 
for the bride, being all thnt are required, the 
formality of courtship is wholly unknown. Fc: 
males, however, have but few inducements tc 
enter into the matrimonial state, which, besides 
their being obliged to eqdnre many rivals in tlic 
affections of their husband, reduces them to the 
most abject slavery : they till the ground, gathej 
in the harvest, grind the corn, and perlornQ 
every domestic duty. They stand at a prbp'ei 
distance, while their husband eats, and arc 
obliged to be satisfied with what he leaves; anc 
are not permitted to approach him, withou 
exhibiting marks of submission and respect, 01 
to address him but on their bended knees. T« 
compleat also their infelicity, the women art 
liable to be turned out of doors by their husbands 
upon the least suspicion of infidehty, and subjeci 
to the most severe inflictions without any actu^ 
proof of guilt. But thougli this be the servile at^i 

deplorable 
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deplorable state ofthe inarried women of Loang;o« 
there is a law which obliges the children to follow 
the condition of their mothers; that is, they 
nust continue slaves, if the mother were in a state 
of slavery, though the father himself should be 
free. 

The children of the natives are white at the 
time of their birth ; but in the space of two days 
Bssume the complexion of their parents ; and 
there is a race of people in this country, the co« 
bur of whose faces resemblei; chalk, and wlio 
have grey eyes, apparently fixed in the sockets, 
without lustre or motion. These extraordinary 
persons possess the gift of vision only by night, 
and are regarded as monasters by the rest of the 
-natives; though they are well received by the 
king, who causes them to be educated m all 
kinds of sorcery and divination, and keeps them 
continually about his court and person. They 
•re callea Dendos by the natives, and Albinos 
by the Portuguese; and are the chief persons 
employed in all religious affairs and supersti- 
tious ceremonies; but neither they nor the Lo- 
angoese in general have any adequate ideas of 
t Supreme Being. They seem, indeed, to ac- 
knowledge one under the name of Sambian 
Pongo; but they pay to him no adoration, nor 
attempt to define his attributes. All their wor- , 
sliip and invocation are addressed to inferior 
deities ; who, they imagine, direct the seasons, 
and rule the powers of nature. These arc re- 
presented by th^m under various forms of men, 
women, or animals, and are set up in their houses, 
or carried in small boxes suspended from their 
necks* 
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The persons consecrated to the service of 
ihese imaginary deities, are generally advanced 
in years, and ordained by the Enganga Mokisso^ 
pr chief of the magicians, with a number (^ 
superstitious ceremonies ; which are no soonef 
.finished than the novice begins to look wii4^ 
distort his features, and put his bod|y into alti- 
tudes, which excite horror and disgust. The 
Loangoese entertain various notions respecting 
the nature of the human soul ; all of which, how-p 
ever, are extravagant and absurd. The royal 
family, in particular, imagine that those of their 
deceased friends transmigrate into the bodies of 
their posterity. Others suppose that they be- 
come guardian spirits, and therefore make little 
niches under the roofs of their hounos, whe^e 
' they place images of the defunct ; and some ai-» 
sign the soul a residence under the earth, wliepe 
it is supposed to enjoy a kind of existence suited 
to its merit. Jt is, however, universally believed^ 
that the Mokisso, or Spirit, to whom they were 
dedicated at their birth, has power to inflict pii- 
nishment, and even death, on those who neglect 
the vows ihey have made, or the ceremonies 
wiiich they liave enjoined themselves. Accord- 
ingly, when a man is prosperous, he thinks ihat 
his Mokisso i^ satislied wiih his conduct and ser- 
vices ; but should matters become adverse and 
disastrous, he considers himself as having incurred 
the divine displeasure. 

The Mokissos have a variety of temples, in 
each of which a priest pertic^rms service evcr^ 
morning, by striking a fleece "'of wool with his 
staff, and muttering a few words, to which a 
youth, who assists him, makes regular responses. 

Alter 
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Aher this ceremony, he addreses hi^ petition to 
4be Moktsso, and recommends to his care the 
lieaith of the king, the pr^wperity of the country, 
the fertility of the land, and the success of their 
^pide and fishery. 

• When a person of ordinary rank dies, hb 
trietids ,and neighly^urs set up a dreadful howl, 
crowd round the deceased, and carry the dead 
hody into the open air, where they ask it the 
cause of its death, and whether it died for want 
jOf food, or by the effects of necromancy. These 
JQ^rogations generally continue two or three 
^jbottrsi during which, some of tl>e relations of 
|he deceased are occupied in purifyin^^ and 
anointing the corpse, and staining it with red 
ivood ; whilst others are busied in preparing tlie 
^rave, into whicli the body is thrown with seve* 
j»l domestic utensils. The term of mourning is 
generally six weeks; during which period, the 
lebuions of the defunct meet every morning 
snd evening at the place of interment, to bewail 

• his death. On the slightest indisposition of a per- 
son of rank, the Engangas are immediately con- 
fulted whether his disease is caused by any en- 
chantment ; in which case, all sorts of counter- 
cliarms are made use of for effecting his recovery. 
£ut if none of them avail, and the patient die, 
they perform a number of pompous ceremonies 
round the corpse, and the females sing funeral 
dirges, in which they expatiate on tbe virtues of 
the deceased, and the baseness of his enemies. On 
the third day, the body is interred with the same 
ceremonies'as those of the vulgar ; hm the mourn-- 
ing continues for three months, during which 
period the strictest inquiry is made whether his 
death wa^s occasioned by any fascination. 
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They do not suffer the corpses "of straogerB 
%o be buried, and oblige them to be convejed 
two miles from the shore, and thrown into the 
sea. The cause of this inhospitable cuttoiii is 
said to have been as follows : a Portuguese ^eii«> 
tieman happened to die and be buried in Loongo;. 
soon after which the inhabitants were visited bj » 
dreadful famine, in consequence of an excessive 
drought. The*iMokisso8 being consulted* relative 
to the occasion of this evil, replied, •* that » 
christian had been interred among them, whote 
body must be taken up^ and cast into the sea, 
before rain could be obtained." The people im* 
mediately obeyed, and a plentiful rain fiaiifing soon 
after, they firmly believed that the calamity had 
been assigned to its true cause. 

A governor of Loango having revolted from 
the king of Congo, whose subject and vassal be 
then was, had the address to raise himself to the 
dignity and power of an independent sovereign. 
One of his successors wrested several "other pro- 
yiqces from the same monarch, and obtained* 
divine honours. ' The kings of this country are 
$till esteemed very powerful, and capable of 
bringing vast armies into the field ; every subject 
able to bear arms being enrolled as a soldier, and 
obliged to appear whenever called upon. Their 
arms are darts, daggers, and sliields ; the latter 
of whifrh are sufficiently large to cover the whole 
body, and strong enough to repel any arrow or 
similar missile weapon. 

It is esteemed a capital oflfence to look at the 
king whert. he eats or drinks ; for which reason 
the high-steward has no sooner placed the niea^ 
l^eiore his majesty, than he retires, and locks (be 
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door after him, leaving the monarch to dine by 
himself. The nobles and attendants of the court 
wait in the antichamber till ihe king has finished 
his repast, when he usually adjourns to his drink* 
ing-house. This U the most splendid apartment 
in the whole palace, is surrounded with a spa- 
cious court, inclosed with palisadocs of palm* 
trees; and is the place where the sovereign, seat- * 
ed on a rpyal throne, formed of fine black and 
while palmetto pillars curiously inlaid, admi- 
nisters justice to his subjects. On each side of 
the throne are placed two large osier baskets, in 
which the natives believe he keeps his lares, or 
familiar spirits, that guard and preserve his life. 
On each side of the monarch stands a cup-bearer, 
to one of whom he beckons for the cup, which 
is instantly presented to hrm ; the other, in the 
mean time, holds two iron rovLs, wliich he strikes 
together, to give notice to the attending nobles, 
that his majesty is about to drink. On this signal 
being given, all fall with their faces towards the 
ground, and continue in that situation, till the 
jingling noise ceases, whin they immediately 
rise, and express their felicitation by the loud and 
repeated clapping of hands. As this hall is the 
place where the king hears causes, and discusses 
matters of importance, he frequently remains in 
it many hours; but if there be no affairs that 
require his personal attendance, he retires early 
to his seraglio, and spends the afternoon with 
some of his wives. 

The monarch seldom stirs out of his. palace, 
except on some grand festival or solemn occa- 
sion, or when his vassals come to pay him their 
annual tribute and homage.* On these public 
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exhibitions, he repairs to a spacious plain, in the 
centre of which a splendid throne is raised^ tttr* 
rounded by vast numbers of attendants, and no* 
thing is to be heard but the voice of congratula* 
tion and joy. 

The funeral obsequies of the kings of Loanj^o^^ 
are performed with much pomp and ceremonjr* 
They surround the seat on which the corpse, 
is to be placed, with images made of clay, wood« 
wax, or other materials, and wliich are to serve 
as the attendants of the deceased monarch in 
another world. The vaults are made sufiictentlv 
large to contain, besides the corpse, which is 
always arrayed in the most superb manner, 
a vast number of domestic utensils. With the 
king they also sometimes bury a few of his 
slaves, who are to bear witness, when they 
come before the sovereign of the other world, 
how their master has lived and conducted himself 
in this. 

The crown does not descend to the children 
of the monarch, but to^hose of his elder brother 
pr sister. This unusual mode of succession fre- 
quently occasions grcat^' confusion ; though in- 
ternal struggles for tlie throne are guarded against, 
by assigning those who are nearest to the succes- 
sion, some particular town jor village in the nejgh- 
Hbourhood of l^oango, (he capital, and those who 
are more remote being obligjed to reside at a pror 
portionaWe distance. By these means, when the 
sovereign dies, the heir to the crown removes to 
the metropolis, and the others approach a stage 
nearer, according to their rank and proximity of 
blood, a new claimant being always nominated to 
succeed the mo<«t distant. 

TTre laws of J^oango are more lenient than 
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fhofte of the neighbouring states, except for 
crimes committed against the person^ dignity, or 
hoDoor of the king. Theft is expiated by restU 
lotion, or by exposing the offender, tied to a tree^ 
tp the scorn and derision of the people^ Adul- 
tery is punished with a fine ; but H any of the 
DDonarch^s wives be suspected as guilty of thU 
crime, the lady and her paramour are condemned 
to the flames, and burned alive in sight of each 
other. 

The city of Loango is situated in the province 
of Loango-mongo, in four degrees and a half of 
sooth latitude, and about five or six miles^from 
the sea-coast, which forms a bay of the same 
name, and has rather a difficult and dangerous 
entrance. The houses are built of wood, and 
usually contain three or four rooms ; but there 
is no apa/tment above the ground floor. Their 
principal furniture consists in a variety of pots 
and kettles, calabashes, baskets, and mats. The 
nvhole city is remarkable for its neatness and 
deanliness; and the streets ard shaded on each 
side with rows of palms, bananas, or bacavas, 
which afibrd an agreeable coolness to the neigh- 
bouring houses. In the centre is a square of 
immense extent, on one side of which stands the 
royal palace. This edifice, which is a mile and 
s halt in circumference, consists of several de- 
tadied buildings, that form apartments for the 
wives and attendants of the king, as well as 
public ofHces and halls. I/i the neighbourhood 
of this square, the inhabitants hold a daily 
market, which contains great quantities of palm- 
doth, corn, meal, poultry, fish, wine, and oil. 
They also formerly sold here a great abundance 
€f elephants' te^^ bat of late years the saW o( 
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this article lias been removed to Kanga, the port 
of the capital. In this market stands a celebrated 
temple; and there is also an idol, caJled the Mo^ 
kisso of Loango, which is held in great veneratioa 
by persons of all ranks. 

The commerce of this country consists princi- 
pally in slaves. The natives a!so sell great quan- 
tities of ivory, tin, lead, iron, and copper, brought 
from the mines of Sundi, which are situated 
far to the east, and almost adjoin to the terri- 
tories of Abyssinia. Those Europeans that in- 
tend to trade with the Loangoese, are obliged 
to obtain a licence from the king, by means of 
rich presents bestowed on the royal family and the 
favourites of the monarch. 7'his renders com- 
merce with these peof)ie very expensive ; and 
their ij^norance of the European languages makes 
it likewise difficult and tedious. 

The trade which existed between this country 
and Congo, it was hoped, would have contri- 
buted to the conversion of the Loangoese to Chris- 
tianity ; and accordingly, they expressed an ear- 
nest desire that missionaries should be sent for 
that purpose. Even the kings, respected and 
idolized as they are by their own subjects, made 
several pressing instances to the monarchs of 
Congo and Angola, and the Portuguese viceroy, 
that proper persons might be dispatched to in- 
struct them in the knowledge of the christian 
faith. But the few teachers of Christianity that 
were in these parts, rendered it impossible to 
comply with their request. 

Ihe three kingdoms of Loango, Congo, and 
Angola, have been frequently subjected lb the 
irroptrons and devastations of the Giagas. Tl.c 
£rst chief under whom they invadedi and made 
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themselves masters of a great part of thi? coun- 
try, was called Zimbo. He liist appeared at 
the head of a numerous body of people, col- 
lected, as was supposed, from the wilds of Africa, 
and who attended him in hopes of enriching 
themselves by plundeiu With these he pene- 
trated, witiiout meeting any considerable oppo- 
sition, into the centre of the empire, committing 
the most dreadful ravages, and leaving behind 
him marks only of desolation and ruin. One of 
these Giagan chiefs, named Quizzuva, a man no 
less brutal than warlike, caused a square before 
his habitation to be paved with the skulls and 
bones of those he had devoured. Presuming, 
however, to attack the Portuguese in one of their 
fortresses, the troops of this chieftain were de- 
feated, and obliged to seek safety by flight, and 
Quizzuva himself was left dead on the field of 
battle. Zimbo, in order to be revenged on the 
Portuguese for the disgrace which had thus at- 
tended the arms of the Giagas, majched his 
forces, and attacked them with great bjravery. 
The engagement was long and obstinate, but at 
length the Portuguese were defeaitd with great 
slaughter. The places of the sea-<.oa-t then suc- 
cessively f II a prey to the ravages ol this merciless 
race of people. Il'hese being more populous than 
many other parts of Africa, vyere nnore capable of 
supplying them with the means of glutting them- 
selves with human blood, their thirst of which was 
insatiable. 

Among the chiefs of this people that separated 
themselves from the rest, Dongii was paFiicu- 
lariy famed, on account of his being the father 
of Temban-dumba, a woman who gave to the 
Giagas a number of diabolical laws^ by which 

Vol. XIV. K tlxe^j 
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they became afterwards more known as a se<?t, 
than as a nation ; and who added a kind of reli- 
gious fanaticism to the ferocity of these monsters, 
and consequently rendered their barbarity ipore 
fierce and dangerous. Dongii dying soon after 
the birth of his daughter^ Mussaza^ his wife, a 
bold and intrepid woman, who had been educated 
from her infancy amidst blood and slaughter, 
and was well instructed in the exercises of war, 
assumed the command. She soon gave such 
convincing proofs of her sanguinary disposition 
and inlrepid conduct, that the people hesitated 
not to submit themselves to her guidance and 
control. They fbUowed her in ihe most dan- 
gerous expeditions, and always perceived her 
(he foremost in battle, and the last to retire. 
She was fond of appearing, on all occasions^ in 
the dress and armour of a man. The martial 
spirit and intrepid conduct which she observed in 
her daughter, induced her to equip her in the 
same manner,. and to make her follow her in her 
expeditions, in order that she might be instructed 
in the same discipline. 

Temban-dumba made such a proficiency un- 
der the instructions of her mother^ and disco- 
vered such presence of mind in the midst of diffi- 
culties and dangers, that Mussaza scrupled not 
to intrust her with the command of a party of 
her forces, whilst she conducted the rest on some 
important expedition. The daughter was so 
elated with the power thus delegated to her, that 
she could scarcely brook any longer the sU|)erL- 
ority of her mother. Being also of an amorous, 
as well as warlike disposition, she indulged her- 
self in the embraces of several youths of her 
army, with whom she was no sooner tired, than 

she 
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I am about to perform an action, which is worthy 
of your courage and example. If you do not 
imitate it, I shall believe that you have dege- 
nerated from the illustrious race from wliich you 
boast your descent.'- 

Having by this speech attracted the attention 
and expectation of the soldiers^ she commanded 
an only son, whom she had by one of her para- 
mours, to be brought her. Then taking a large 
pestle and mortar, this megaera, instead of load- 
ing the child with the caresses of a mother^ 
pounded her offspring to death, till the bones and 
flesh were reduced to a kind of pulp, with which 
riie mixed several sorts of powder, herbs, roots^ 
oil, and other drugs. This being put into a 
kettle, and placed over a fire, she made into 
ointment, and having stripped herself, caused 
some of her maids to rub the whole of her body 
with if, before the people. Thus anointed, she 
resumed her martial dress, and accosted her 
troops as follows : ''All those who shall make 
use of the same balsam as I have, will be r^- 
dered not only strong and fit for warlike actions, 
but they will become invincible and invulnerable, . 
and a terror to all nations/' She then added, 
tliat to cau'ie the ointment to be more efficacious, 
it ought to be made from the flesh of the children 
of the most distinguished families, voluntarily 
sacrificed by their parents. 

It is scarcely to be conceived how much this 
inhuman and unnatural action was admired and 
applauded, or how speedily and universally the 
advice of Temban-dumba was followed by her 
barbarous subjects: many thousands c^* male 
children were sacrificed in the same manner, and 
for the same purpose. Ske soon after enacted a 

law. 
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iair, by which It was required, that none of her 
subjects 'should undertake any matter of conse^ 
qiien.ce, till they had previously anointed them- 
selves with this ointment, which, she lold them, 
would inspire the people with military talents, 
and give them prudence and wisdom in their 
cpuncils. Other edicts were issued, all of which 
tended to excite .a spirit of ferocity. Several sorts 
of pnale children were excluded from being ad- 
mitted into the kilomho, or camp, or even permitr 
ted io live : some were pounded to death, for the 
use above-mentioned ; and others that were der 
ibrmed or imperfect^ were commanded to bp 
thrown to the dogs. No woman was suffered to 
bring forth in the camp^ under pain of being 
condemned to devour her own offspring, or of 
submitting to death herself. 

These laws, which slie denominated quixillos, 
or inviolable, and pretended that they had been 
iderived from time immemorial from the ancient 
Giagasy were ever afterwards in general religi- 
ously observed by that barbarous natioti. In 
iome respects, however, she found it necessary 
to abate the severity of those, which seemed to 
threaten the total extinction of the people ; but 
took care to conclude this hqrrid cpde with an 
injunction to her subjects, that they should al- 
ways feed on human flesh, in preference ^o any 
other, ^ut Temban-dumba made an excep- 
tion in these particulars with respect to those 
of her own sex, who were forbidden to be put 
to death for the sake of anointing the body, or 
to be eaten as food; and they were reserved for 
the purpose of being sacrificed iat the tomb of 
some deceased nobh; or favoiirite, or of being 
iuterred with him in the same graye. This pro- 

K3 fe\\)\v:m, 
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liibitipn, however, did not produce the intended 
effect: we are told of one of their nobles, that he 
caused a young woman to be butchered every day 
for his table. 

The laws which she enacted relative to her po- 
litical government^ were much more numerous, 
though of the same nature, and calculated to en» 
courage and inure her subjects to rapine, blood^ 
shed, and cruelty ; but they are too shocking to 
deserve tarthef detail, especially as we have aU 
ready had occasion to mention them as introduced 
and pracfiNed. by (he no less superstitious and san- 
guinary qut-en Zingha, while ibe princess conti- 
nued attachi'il to that sect. Thuif did two pasr 
sions carrifd lo excess — vengeance and ambition 
•^convert inlo mon .ters two women, whowere, 
perhaps, formed to be heroines. We ought, how- 
ever, lo make some distinction between Uie peni- 
tent Zingha, and the hardened Temban-dumba, 
who, always tranquil and at ease in the midst pf 
her crimes, opened to herself the grave by a con- 
tinuation of successive atrocities. 

The kilomhos, or camps, of Temban-dumba 
and her followers, very much resembling those of 
the ancient Romans, were com})ose(l of such ma- 
terials, and built in such a manner, that they 
were erected with ease and expedition. The of- 
ficers who were the principal directors of the enr 
campment, having made choice of a spot of 
ground proper for the purpose, formed it into 
seven divisions, each of which was governed by 
a separate commander. In the centre stood the 
royal pavilion, surrounded by those of the nii- 
Ki>ters, oflfifers, and servants, belonging jto ihe 
court. The whole of whicii composed a spacious 
square. The next in rank was ihe quarter of the 

kalombolo. 
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kohmhoh, or general of the army under the king 
or queen : this officer wa.s called .chief of the war. ' 
He ordered and directed all military expeditions 
and operations^ and must therefore have been 
an experienced and intrepid warrior, iiid^, an4 
void of compassion and humanity. 

Tiie weapons in use among the Giagas is the 
jdart or javelin, the bow^ arrow, hatchet^ dag- 
ger^ and shield; the la!%t of which is made of 
tou^h leather, and sufficiently long to cover the 
whole bo<ly. They all fight on foot, either on 
account of the want of horses, or because they 
know not the use of them in war. The chief ex- 
cellency of the Giagas consists in their strength 
and activity in defending themselves with the^: 
shields, or annoying the enemy with their mis- 
sile weapons. Their monardis live in great state, 
none being aUowed to seat tl^emselves in a chair 
in their presence, except the kalombolo^ or chief 
commander, who sits as supre^ne judge, and de- 
termines all civil and criniinal causes. Some 
persons of rank, however, are permitted to seat 
themselves on a carpet in the royal presence. 
When the common people speak to the monarch, 
they prostrate themselves on the ground. If 
the king happens to sneeze or cough, the whole 
audience immediately wish him health and long 
life; and those who are nearest to him, give no- 
tice to others that are distant by the sound of a 
drum, when a loud and repeated chipping of 
hands ensues. 

Temban-dumba having murdered great num- 
bers of her lovers, in order to prevent the disco- 
very of her debaucheries, at length became ena- 
moured of a private warrior. I^his.man was 
€4iied Culembo, was bold and intrepid^ and of a 
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tall and pleasing form. He was not ignorant of 
the fate that had attended his predecessors, and 
therefore accepted of her condescending offers^ 
with the deterniined resolution of anticipating het 
design, as soon as he should find that her passion 
began to cool. In the mean time, he endeavoured 
to please her and gain her favour by all the art 
and address of which he was master, and soon <^ 
tained such an ascendency in the affections of 
Temban-dumba, that she was prevailecl on pub- 
licly to acknowledge him as her husband. Thq 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp, and 
after the marriage, a vast number of human vi(> 

^ tims were slaughtered for the entertainment of 

the guests. Nothing, however, could prevent 
Culembo from watching his spouse very narrowly, 
and he became more sensible of her inconstant 
and tyrannical disposition, and, at length, per- 
ceived, notwithstanding the dissimulation of IVm- 

. ban-dumba, that he was at least grown indiffe- 

rent, if not disagreeable, to her. He attempted, 
therefore, to ward off the blow which threatened 
him, by renewing and redoubh'ng his caresses, 
by sumptuous banquets, and such means as 
seemed most likely to suspend her treacherous 
intentions, fiut fearing that she might obtain 
ber purpose, he infused a strong dose of poison 
among her wine, which she had no sooner drank 
than she expired. . - . 

' Culembo acted the part of a tender and af- 

flicted husband, with such counterfeited excess of 
grief, that he was not suspected of being acces- 
sary to the death of his spouse. His well known 
valour and conduct made so great an impression 
on the minds of the Giagas, that he was unani- 
nous)/ declared successor to Temban-dumbaj 

and 
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and proclaimed kin^ accordingly. The first caro 
of Culembo, afler his accession to the throne, was 
employed in performing the obsequies of his 
wire with such magnificence as might serve to 
conWnce them of his affection for her person. 
He did not neglect to^ signalize himself, in the 
beginning of his reign, by frequent inuursions 
and ravages; but a beauteous slave iiaving cap- 
tivated his heart, he married her, and was in- 
duced to exchange the toils and dangers of war for 
the pleasure and ease of domestic enjoyment. After 
his death, he was considered by his subjects as an 
inferior deity. 

He was succeeded by Chingarii, whose name 
signifies lion, and whose disposition greatly re- 
sembled that of the king of animals, he being 
insatiable for blood and rapine. In fact, there 
scarcely ever appeared, even among the Giagas, ^ 
chief more cruel and inhuman. He was defeated 
and slain in battle by the Portuguese. His sue** 
cesser, who was called Culiximbo^ was a. man of 
courage and intrepidity, and had been very sue* 
cessfuT in his expeditions. His dispositicm, how« 
ever, was gentle and humane, and he a)uld not 
be prevailed on to eat the flesh, or drink the 
blood, of men. For that reason his barbarous 
subjects conceived an invmcible aver'^ion towards 
him. The singhiUos, or priests, prof)agated the 
idea that tiie late queen Tcmban-duniha resented 
this open violation of her laws ; in consequence of 
which, Culiximbo was assassinated to appease, 
as was said, her manes. 

He is said to have had thirty successors, wlip 
reigned' till the year 1657 ; but we are not in- 
formed how long this dynasty continued, nor of 
any timg worthy of notice respecting its late 
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kings. But certain it is, that the government of 
each was of short duration ; and that they ap- 
peared only for a moment on that bloody throne. 
The person who had received protection and kind* 
ness murdered his friend and benefactor ; the fa- 
ther assassinated the son, or the son the ^ther ; 
and it perhaps would not have been a matter of 
regret, if the soldiers had imitated the example of 
their commanders, and the whole of this detestable 
race 'had been exterminated* 

SECTION V. 
Anziko, Fungaio, Biqfar, and Calbaria. 

THE kingdom of Anziko is an inland coun- 
try, bounded on the west by the river Umbre, 
which empties itself into the Zaire, on the north 
by the deserts of Nubia, and on the south by a 
part of Congo. It abounds with mines of cop 
per and other minerals ; and has great plenty of 
rhinoceroses, lions, and various wild beasts. The 
natives, like the Arabs, wander from on^ place 
to another, and have no permanent habitation. 
They neither sow nor reap, but live by plunder j 
and being cruel and intrepid, are dreaded by the 
neighbouring nations. Their language is barba- 
rous, and difficult to be'learned. People of con- 
sequence wear red and black caps made of velvet ; 
and those of inferior rank of both sexes go bare- 
foot, and without any covering on the upper parts 
of the bodies. To preserve their health, they 
make a composition of white satidal-wood, pouna- 
ed and mixed with palm-oil, with which they 
anoint themselves. 

Their arms are battle-axes, bows, and arrows. 
The Aoz'ikese kill birds flying/ md shoot with 

such 
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luch dexterity and dispatch^ that they can diV 
charge twenty-eight arrows from the bow, before 
the firftf ^lls to the ground. One end of the 
battle-axe is sharp and cuts like a wedge, the 
other is flat like a mallet; with this latter part 
they screen their bodies, and ward off the darts 
of the enemy. They also wear daggers, which 
they carry in ivory belts. When they take any 
prisoners, they tie them to a stake, and try their 
courage and firmness by shooting at them as at 
a mark, but in such a manner, that the arrows 
only pass near them. Those who discover signs 
of fear are killed and eaten ; but those who ap* 
pear intrepid and resolute are adopted by them, 
and have their noses and ears bored, and two 
teeth of their upper jaw pulled out, as a token of 
slavery. The Anzikese recruit their armies with 
these prisoners, whom they accustom to human 
flesh, if they have not been used to feed upon it 
already, and soon render them equally barbarous 
and ferocious with themselves. 

The women of this country imagine, that to 
have two teeth fewer above and two below is a 
great ornament, but they are not to be pulled out, 
till the person be considered as fit for inarriage : 
if any one should refuse to have this mark of 
beauty, she would be thought dishonoured* 

Fungeno is a kingdom tributary to the sovereign 
of Anziko, and situated between the rivers Zaire 
and Coanza. The Portuguese carry on .a trade 
with the natives for stuffs and slaves. 

The kingdoiaof Biafar lies on the east of Be- 
nin, and extends southward as far as the fourth 
degree of north latitude. The natives are ex- 
ceedingly addicted to the superstitious belief of 
magic, and imagine themseives capable of caov 
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ing rain, thunder, and lightning. They worship 
the devil, and offer Hp their children in saai- 
fice. 

Calbaria adjoins to Rio Re^l, and derives its 
name from that riv^, which, though broad, is 
too shallow to be navigated by ships ,of burthen, 
And runs in a northern .direction. Near the 
coast is a town called by the Dutch Wyndorp, 
and by the natives Toke, from the great quan- 
tity of wine it produces. The city of Calbaria 
IS a place of great trade, especially with the 
.Dutch, and is inclosed with ^ palisadoes. The 
commerce of this part of Africa consists chiefly 
in slaves, who are exchanged for small bars of 
copper. The natives also bring vast numbers 
of elephants' teeth annually to market. The in- 
iiabitants are characterized as a deceitful and filthy 
.people, who have their bodies painted with diife- 
rent colours, and their foreheads marked, with 
liideous figures. They possess no aflection for 
one another : parents sell their children ; . hus- 
bands, their wives ; and brothers, their sisters. 
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Guinea proper: comprehending the Kingdom of Benin, 
and the Stave, Gold, Ivory, and Grain Coasts. 

THIS extensive country is bonnded on the 
north by Nigritia, on the east by the uncx« 
plored part<7 of Africa, and on the *vest and south 
by the great Atlantic Ocean. The air of thi<^ tract 
of territory is extremely fervid, and the periodical 
rains overflowing all the level parts during several 
months in the year, it is very inimical to Jiealtb, 
and has proved remarkably fatal to European 
constitutions. 

SECTION I. 
Benin, 

THE kingdom of Benin is bounded by the 
gulph of Guinea and the Slave Coast on the 
west, by Loango on the south, and by the un- 
known parts of Africa on the north and east. 
Notwithstanding the pleasing scenes which this 
country presents to the eye of a stranger, the air 
is not only very unhealthy, but the musquitoes 
or gnats are here exceedingly troublesome, and 
their sting is so painful and poiltonous, that it in- 
flames all the neighbouring parts, and occasions ' 
ulcers* Formosa is the principal river in this 
kingdom, and is said to have received its appel- 
lation from the verdure and fertility of its bank% 
nvbicb are adorned with tall and spreading trees. 
On the sidea of this river are some Furopean 
settlements, principally belonging ,lo the Dutch \ 
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the names of these are Boededo, Arebo, and Agat- 
ton. The first contains about fifty bouses, and 
has a viceroy and council, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to all matters of a civil nature ; and they 
levy taxes and raise imposts on merchandize. But 
matters of great importance are referred to a su- 
perior court. 

Arebo is a large and populous city, which, to« 
gether with the adjacent territory, is also go- 
t^erncd by a viceroy and council, vested with 
similar powers as tnose of Boededo. It is the 
centre of the commerce of this kingdom, and had 
once an English and Dutch settlement ; but the 
former has for some time been abandoned. 
Agatton has likewise been a place of considerable 
eminence, for its extent, trade, and population ; 
but the ravages of war have reduced it nearly to 
desolation. 

The last of the four commercial towns in this 
kingdom is Meiberg, an appellation given it by 
the Dutch, who carried on here a great trade, 
and maintained a considerable settlement; but 
the place is now only famous for the following 
tragical event, which proved its almost totd 
ruin. Beelsyder, a Dutch factor, having con- 
ceived a violent passion for one of the women be- 
longing to the negro governor, carried her away 
fcy force. The governor, enraged at this insult, 
attacked the Dutch settlement with a body of 
troops, and obliged t}ie factor to retreat on 
board a vessel (hat lay in the road, after having 
received a wound of which he soon died.— 
Upon this, the Dut6h director-general, resolving 
to revenge the death of (he iactor, fitted out a 
brigantine, and surprising the blacks at Meiberg, 
massacred without distinction cvQty individual 
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(bat could be met with. The news of this event 
soon reaching the court at Benin^ tlie king de» 
manded an explanation of tlie causes of this san- 
guinary proceeding. Being informed of the par- 
ticulars instead of turning his resentment against 
the Dutch, who had certainly violated the laws 
of justice, hospitality, and humanity, he shame- 
fully joined the oppressors, and with the most hor- 
rible circumstances of barbarity, ordered the inno- 
cent governor and his whole race to be extirpated. 
This sentence was speedily put in execution : their 
dead bodies were delivered as a prey to the wild 
beasts; and their houses were levelled to the 
ground, with thisinjunction, that they should never 
be rebuilt. 

Benin, the capital of this kingdom, is a city of 
great extent, stands in seven decrees thirty mi- 
nutes of north latitude, and in nve degrees fuur 
minutes of east longitULie> and contains the impe- 
rial residence. All the streets are extremely long 
and broad, and are adorned with a variety of 
shops filled with European merchandize, as well 
as witli the produce of the country. Formerly 
the houses stood much closer to each other, and 
the city was more populous : many edifices now 
lie in ruins. As the country aiforus no stone, the 
buildings are composed of mud and clay, and co- 
vered with reeds or strawr, in a very elegant man- 
ner. The city is divided into several districts, 
each of which is under the government of its re- 
spective officer, called king of the street, and is 
surrounded with walls, ditches, and palisades; 
which^ however, would afford little defence 
against a powerful or resolute enemy. 

A great part of the city is occupied by the 
loyal palace, which is a building of prodi^lovA 

L ^ dimcu^votv*. 
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dimensions, but neither commodious nor elegant. 
It chiefl)' consists of galleries supported by rough, 
unpolislied pillars, and turrets, on the summits of 
which are carved statues of the rudest workman* 
ship. TTie king's .audience-chamber, where he 
^ receives the foreign ministers and ambassadors, 

\ has no appearance of pomp or magnificence, and 

would ralher seem to be a repository for goods 
and merchandize, than a royal apartment. His 
throne^ indeed, is of ivory, and placed under a 
.canopy of rich silk ; but the monarch being en- 
gaged in trade, as well as his subjects, it is sur- 
rounded by great numbers of elephants' teeth, and 
other commodities intended for sale. 

The decay of the city of Benin is justly attri- 
buted to the tyrannical conduct of one of its sove- 
reigns ; * who, envious of the wealth of some sf 
the richest of his subjects, ordered them to be 
seized and put to death, and their property to be 
confiscated to his use, under pretence that they 
had conspired against his life ; and, notwithstancT* 
ing they exhibited the clearest and most indubi* 
table evidence of their innocence, they suffered 
according to the determination of the monarch. 
Another grandee, dreading the same fate, quitted 
the city, and carried with him a great majority of 
the inhabitants. They were immediately pursued 
by t!:e king, who attacked them with a numerous 
body of forces, but was defeated by the fugitives, 
and compelled to retreat with loss. In a second 
onset he was still more unsuccessful : his troops 
suffered another repulse, and he was pursued by 
the enemy to the very gates of his palace. The 
plundering and devastation of the city immediately 
commenced, which continued for almost ten suc- 
cessive years. At length, by the mediation of the 

Dutch^ 
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Dutch, a peace was concluded^ and a free pardon 
granted to the rebellious grandee, with permission^ 
and even a reqi\est, to return to his former habita- 
tion. But not choosing to put himself again into 
the power of a sovereign, whose disposition was 
too well known, be fixed his residence at a place 
situated about three days' journey from the capital, 
and preferred poverty, accompanied with freedom, 
to wealth and dignity with servitude. Since that 
period, Benin has never regained its former splen- 
dour and population. 

The food of the natives consists of yam and 
potatoe-bread, beef, mutton, fowls, and iisli ; but 
the flesh of cats and dogs is, of ail others, the 
most esteemed among them. The beverage of 
the common sort is pure water, but the more opu« 
lent contaminate it with a filthy kind of wine, 
called Pardon. 

The government is perfectly despotic ; and 
the empire is divided among a number of petty 
princes, all of whom are subject to the king. The 
natives may be characterized as a gentle, civil, and 
obliging people ; extremely gralctul for any good 
usage they may receive, but very inflexible to 
every kind of severity. They are brisk and (juick 
in the dispatch of business, steady in their agree- 
ments, and greatly.fittaclied to their ancient cus- 
toms and institutions. Tiie government appoints 
brokers, called mercadors, who being smatterers 
in some of the European languages, treat with 
strangers relative to merchandize. Private bar- 
gains are tlicrcfore concluded with the greatest 
secrecy, for fear of exciting the jealousy or avarice 
of the governors. 

The state of Benin is divided into three classes 
^ men : the gre^t lords, wh^ attend ilie king's 

L3 \>Qisotv> 
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person, and to whom all such suitors must apply 
as have favours to request of him ; the ares di 
roes, or street-kings, who preside oyer various 
subordinate ranks, and from which order arQ 
elected the vicer6ys and governors of provinces ; 
the fiadores, who are invested with peculiar 
badges of distinction, but are subordinate and 
inferior to the ares de roes. These various ranks^ 
at the head of which is the king, support, ac- 
cording to their abihty, a certain number of poor. 
The blind, the lame, and the infirm, are the pe- 
culiar objects of their charity : by which excellent 
police, not a beggar or vagrant is to be seen. 
The public officers compel the idle to labour, in 
order to prevent a burden on themselves; and 
should tlie indolence of their disposition overcome 
the fear and shame of want, they are suffered to 
starve, unpilied and disregarded. 

The opulent inhabitants appear in very neat 
calico dresses, fastened about their waists, the 
upper parts of the body being entirely naked. 
The women of quality cover their faces with a 
thin veil, which tftey take off in the presence of 
their friends and acquaintance. Their necks 
are also adorned vviith chains of coral, agreeably 
and fanGifiiily disposed; and they wear copper 
and iron rings on their le^s^jand arms. These 
decorations give them a strange and fantastic ap- 
pearance ; |Dtherwise their persons are by no 
means disagreeable. The lower ranks of people 
differ from others only in the quality or ihenr 
clothes, the manner of their dressing being ex- 
actly the same. 

The men marry as many wives as their cir- 
eumstances will allow, the laws limiting them to 
no dvterminate t umber. They have scarcely 

any 
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any nuptial ceremonies, and, indeed, marriage 
is so frequent, that its solemnity must thereby be 
greatly diminished ; the only particular in which 
it differs from a common assembly of friends, is 
the elegance and profosion of the entertainment. 
When a man falls in love with a young female^ 
he discovers his passion to the most considerable 
person among his relations, who, proceeding to 
the house of the virgin, demands her of her 
friends. The consent of the woman is seldom 
refused, if she be not already engaged. Yet, 
notwithstanding their unlimited indulgence in 
sensual appetites, the natives are jealous of one 
another to a degree of phrenzy, but never regard 
the liberties taken with their wives by Euro* 
peans, deeming it impossible that the taste of the 
woman can be so far depraved as to grant un- 
lawful favours to a while man. Adultery is 
punished in the most exemplary manner, and 
tx>th the offending parties are considered as 
equally culpable. From the severity of the pu- 
nishment, however, with which this crime is at- 
tended, the violation of the marriage-bed is as 
little known in Benin, as perhaps in any country 
whatever. The natives are extremely delicate 
with regard to the nuptial rite, and pregnant 
women are not suffered to receive the caresses 
of their husbands till after delivery. All male 
diildren are presented to the king, as of right 
belonging to him ; but the females are con-* 
tidered as the properly of the father, and are en- 
tirely at his disposal till their marriage. About 
a fortnight after birth, the infants are circum- 
cised. They have also incisions. made in different 
parts of their bodies, expressive of certain necro- 
inantic figures^ in order to prevent the efiecU oC 
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evil spirits, who are supposed to reside in parti- 
cular woods, which no native of Benin has the 
courage to enter. 

The inhabitants of Benin seem less afraid of 
death than other natives of the same coast. 
Though not absolute predestinarians, they as- 
cribe duration of life to the gods, and believe 
that man has a limited portion of time upon 
earth. Nevertheless, they use means for pro- 
longing their existence. When any one is at- 
tacKed with t a malady, he has recourse to the 
priest, who, as in several other barbarous coun- 
tricss, performs also the office of physician. The 
))odies of the dead are carefully washed. When 
a native of Benin dies in a oiistant province of 
the kingdom,, the corpse is brought to the place 
of his birth, and being first dried over a slow fire, 
is put into a coffin, and perfumed with aromatics. 
As it frequently happen^s that no means of con- 
veyance can be procured for several years, the 
body of the deceased remains unburied during 
that period ; for the funeral rites can be performed 
only in the place of their nativity, and it would 
be considered as a mark of the greatest impiety 
and disrespect, to inter the dead in a foreign soil. 
The nearest relations of the deceased express their 
grief in various ways : some shave their heads, 
otliers their beards, and a third sort only one half 
of each. Tliey also sometimes howl in a doleful 
manner, for a few weeks at stated periods, and 
drink plentifully during the intervals. Publiq 
mourning is usually limited to the term of fourteea 
or fifteen days. 

When the king dies, his obsequies are per- 
formed with very extraordinary ceremonies, cha- 
ract^eristic of tlic superstition of the people. Be- 
fore 
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)re the palace they dig a hole to a great depth, 
he top o^ which is extremely narrow, but its di- 
mensions at the boltom are very considerable, 
riie body of the deceased monarch is then ex- 
losed in the presence of an infinite concourse of 
•eople, all or whom contend for the honour of 
eing inhumed with him. Those who are elected 
> this dignity, are accordingly buried with the 
ing, and the solemnity is concluded with placing 
large stone at the mouth of the pit. 

The laws of inHeritance are generally equi. 
ible, when the sovereign' does not interfere. At 
le death of a person of rank, his eldest son suo- 
eeds to the property, on condition of his paying 
fine to the king, and providing for his brothers 
nd sisters. The mother is allowed a jointure, 
roportioned to the estate^ and to her own rank 
nd quality. In this country, as in many others, 
istice is frequently perverted, and money ac- 
epted for sheltering offenders from punishment, 
ecuniary oblations will atone for the commission 
F most crimes ; but where money is wranting, 
le deficiency is supplied by corporal inflictions, 
furder and adultery, however*, are excluded 
cm the number of venial offences, and are al- 
ways made capital. Manslaughter is expiated by 
icrificing a slave to the manes of the deceased, 
ad by paying to the three great lords a sum pro- 
ortioned to the circumstances of the offender; 
pon which he obtains bis freedom, and the 
lends of the defunct remain satisfied with liia 
aving fulfilled the law. 

When a crime is doubtful, and the accusation 
oi clearly proved, they practise five different 
lodes of purgation, four of which are made 
^ of in civil find veni^ offences, arid the 
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fifth in criminal charges only. In the first me- 
Ihod of purgation, the accused is carried before 
the priest^ who pierces his tongue with a cock's 
feather, well greased ; if the perforation be easily 
made, he is esteemed innocent, and the wound 
will soon heal; but should it be attended with 
any difficulty, no other proof i^ required for esta- 
blishing his guilt. In the second m^e of purga- 
tion, the priest takes an oblong piece of turf, 
into which he sticks a few small quills, and en* 
joins the offender to draw them out one by one ; 
if he performs this easily, he is acquitted, and 
considered as innocent; but should he do it 
with difljculty, he is immediately convicted of 
the crime. The third method is no less extm- 
ordinary, and is performed by injecting the 
juice of certain herbs into the eyes of the sus- 
pected person, when, if they become red and.in- 
flamed, he is pronounced guilty, otherwise be is 
absolved. The fourth ordeal consists in the 
priest's stroking the tongue of the accused three 
times with a hot copper bracelet, which, if jiot 
followed by a bliMer, is considered as a criterion 
of his innocence. The fifth kind of trial, which 
is confined to persons of rank, seldom takes place; 
when it does, the acaised is carried by the king's 
order to a certain river, whose waters are sup- 
posed to possess the extraordinary quality of sup- 
porting the innocent, while the guilty inevitably 
sink to the bottom. 

The fetisso is worshipped in the kingdom of 
Benin, as in other countries on the western coast 
of tins continent; but the natives consider bim 
as an inferior and subordinate deity, who acts as 
mediator between man and his creator. To Go4 
they ascribc'the attributes of omniscience, omni- 
presence. 
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presence^ omnipotence, and invisibility ; and be- 
lieve that by him all things exist, and that he 
governs the world by his providence. They 
imagine that a Wicked and malicious spirit is the 
cause of the calamities they occasionally suffer, 
ind therefore give every evil the appellation of 
devilj whom they worship through fear, and to 
prevent his injuring them. The natives of Benin 
ji firmly believe in the existence of apparitions, and 
J that the ghosts of their deceased ancestors walk 
on the earth. The supposed suggestions, there- 
fore, that they receive in their sleep from these 
invisible beings, are regarded with the greatest 
veneration. By these preternatural communica- 
tions, they think themselves warned of the ap- 
proach oi danger, and of the means of frustrat- 
ing the malignity of fate ; for which, reason they 
commonly sacrifice to the bountiful agents, who 
provide for their peace and security. Besides 
these occasional offerings^ annual sacrifices are 
performed with all imaginable pomp, which con- 
tinue for several days ; to these festivals all ranks 
of people are invited, and the inferior sort are 
usually dismissed with presents by the more 
opulent. 

They place the seat of bliss or misery in the 

lea ; and the shadow of a man they consider as 

f a rod existence, which, at some future time, will 

I give testimony of his good or evil actions ; but 

• I the more intelligent are at a loss to account for 

; I the mode of retribution, that awaits the diflferent 

' I liwet of men. The Benins fill every corner of 

> their houses with idols, and yet they have \em pies 

I appropriated for the residence of particular 

deities, to whoin their votaries sacrifice and pay 

' R{ahr worship. Their priests preteud lo xVvts 
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Coto ; but tliey are braver and more resolute^ 
and therefore "more successful than the latter. 
The royal palace is a large edifice^ composed of 
a number of huts, each of which is guarded by 
a company of soldiers ; but the accommodations 
of the monarch have less appearance of affluence 
than those of a British mechanic. The constant 
amusement, and, indeed, the sole occupation of 
the king, consists in smoking tobacco, ^^/ins 
with his women, and conversing with his oflwxn 
on the most triOing subjects. He is treated by 
his subjects with considerable deference- and sut 
mission. The natives of Popo have a blind and 
superstitious confidence in their priests, who pos- 
sess the most unlimited authority. In iact, these 
•weak and ignorant creatures are persuaded, .that 
the intercession of these holy men can procure 
them the favour and protection, or the wrath and 
vengeance, of the deity. All the Europeans that 
trade here, endeavour to secure by bribes the in- 
terest of the priests, in order that they may obtain 
the friendship of the devotees. 

The kingdom of Whidah is so denominated 
by the English, the Portuguese, and the natives ; 
from the French it receives the appellation of 
Juida ; and from the Dutch that of Fida. It 
extends about ten leagues along the shore, and 
is bounded by the kingdom of Popo on the west, 
end by that of Ardrah on the south. It is wa- 
tered by two rivers, the Jakin and Euphrates; 
the former of which is navigable only by canoes ; 
but the latter is in general deeper, and might be 
entered by large ships^. did not some banks of 
sand impede the passage. All the Europeans 
who have visited Whidah, speak of it with rap- 
ture, an exto) it as tlie most beautiful part in 

ihe 
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die world. Round the coast the country is fiat, 
and rises with an equal and gradual ascent to» 
wards the interior, by which means the land. 
Kipe appears in full view, and presents a most 
pleasing and rich prospccl. The trees are 
itraight and tall, and disposed in regular order. 
The verdure of* the meadows, the luxuriancy of 
the fields waving with crops of corn and fruits^ 
and the purling of the streams in their descent to- 
wards the sea, form as delightful a scene as the 
fancy can well imagine. In short, Whidah is 
esteemed a paradisaical spot, where a fertile 
soil is improved by cultivation to the utmost, 
thottffh nature has oeen so benignant, that art 
has little more to eftect, than to prune her super- 
ioities. A spring and autumn perpetually sue* 
oeed each other, for no sooner is the corn vut, 
than the ground is again plowed and sown ; and 
the next crop proves equally vigorous and pro- 
ductive as the former, as if nature were inex* 
htustible. Nevertheless, so populous is the coun- 
try, that a stranger would conceive it impos- 
sible for the most fcitilc soil to supply the 
numerous inhabitants with food. Single villages 
contain as many people as some kingdoms on 
the coast; and the towns stand so near each 
other, that the whole country exhibits the appear- 
ance of one prodigious large city. Indeed, could 
we delineate Whidah in all its beauty, enume- 
rating its various charms, and distinctly describ- 
ing Its profusion of animal and vegetable pro- 
ductions, our readers would probably suspect tliat 
we had indulged in the enthusiasm of poetic 
imagery, and over-leaped the bounds of historical 
truth and faithful /narration. 

M 3 NoVm\.V 
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Notwithstanding the small extent of this kin^« 
dom, it is divided into twenty-six provinces, 
which are denominated from their capitals. These 
states are distributed among the chief lords, and 
become hereditary in their families. In Xavier, 
which is the metropolis of Whidah, the markets 
are, numerously attend(*d by merchants, who dis- 
pose of their goods without noise or confusion. 
A judge, attended by proper officers, is appointed 
by the king, to inspect all meichandize, and to 
hear and determine all grievances and disputes. 
To oppress liberty, or to sell a freeman for a slavey 
is considered as a crime of the deepest hue, and 
always punished with death. At this market, 
woollen cloths, linen, silks, calicoes of European 
and Indian manufacture, are disposed of in great 
plenty ; slaves of both sexes are bought and sold ; 
and gold, iron, lead, together with all the vari- 
ous productions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, may 
be procured. The principal manufactures of 
Whidah, are cloths, umbrellas, baskets, plates, 
and dishes. Gold-dust is used in all bargains ; 
but a small white shell, called bujis, of the size 
and shape of an olive, is the general currency of 
the kingdom. 

The nobility of Whidah, and the more opu- 
lent inhabitants, when they go from home, are 
carried in hammocks, or palanquins, on the 
shoulders of slaves. This mode of travelling is 
an excellent defence against the heat of the cli- 
mate, which is so intense, that an European 
could not walk a mile in the middle of the day, 
without suffering fatigue, and exposing himself 
to great danger. The Whida*hs are said to exceed 
HJi other negroesi both in their virtues and their 

vices, - 
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vices. All ranks of them treat Europeam with 
extreme civility and re»pect; and they had ra* 
ther give than receive presents. Their manners 
are engaging and respectful^ and accompanied 
wkh a degree of politenesH not to be expected 
in a rude and ignorant people. When a person 
of low condition meets his superior, he imme- 
diately falU on his knees, kisses the earth three 
times, and remains in that p6«ture till the latter . 
has gone past, 'i'he same respect is shewn by 
the younger to the elder brothers ; by the children 
tovlheir fathers; and by the wives to their hj.t- 
bands. When persons of equal rank happen to 
meet, they mutually salute, fall down, and clap 
their hands; their attendants also observe the 
lame ceremonies ; and a retinue of one hundred 
persons may sometimes be seen on' their knees, 
a spectacle which might easily be nystaken for 
tome public act of devotion. In short, the in- 
habitants of no part of the world are more polite 
in external ceremonies, than are thu natives of 
the kingdom of Whidah. It would not be easy 
to account for the difference of manners that pre- 
vail in this nation, contrasted with those of the 
surrounding states, with which it has continual 
intercourse. One would be. led to imagine, 
that this happy people are possessed of a soil, 
a climate, and a disposition, almost peculiar to 
themselves. 

The Whidahs are tall, elegant, and robust. 
Their complexions are black, but not so jetty 
as those of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
They excel all other negroes in diligence and 
industry. Idleness is characteristic ot the y^fri- 
cans in general : on the contrary, the natives 
of this countryi of hpth sexes, exhibit a i\>uii 

<4 
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of unremiitlng assiduity and attention in every 
undertaking. Travellers have not improperly 
compared the qualities of this people to those 
of the Chinese: the same love of labour, the 
same industry, the same ceremonious civility, 
the same jealous affection for their wives, the 
same cunning to cheat in commerce, and' the 
same external politeness towards strangers. If 
they should meet an European one hundred times 
the same day, one hundred times would they 
fall down on their knees, and kiss the ground, 
and not rise from this posture till a signal had 
been given by the person whom ihey were, thus 
saluting. 

When a woman happens to incur the jealousy 
or suspicion of her husband, she is immedfately 
sold to the Europeans. If a person debauches 
another man's wife, he is not only himself con- 
demned to suffer deatli, but every individual of 
his family is involved in the coni^equences of his 
guilt. To touch the body of any of the wo- 
men belonging to the king, even accidentally^ 
is frequently deemed worthy of capital punish- 
ment ; for that reason, therefore, those that are 
employed about the palace, are continually 
calling out that a man is in the way. Tho 
king also is wholly attended by women, who 
alone are permitted to enter his apartment. 
Young females, however, are by no means de- 
sirous of being admitted into it ; because unless 
the monarch casts a favourable eye upon them, 
they are condemned to perpetual celibacy ; and 
a beautiful maid that had been carried thither 
by force, threw herself into a well. On the small- 
est disgust, the king will frequently sell eighteen 
Ml iwenty women out of his seraglio. 
# The 
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The natives of Whidali dress in a more ele- 
gant and splendid manner than any other peo* 
pJe on this coast ; but they are unaccustomedv to 
decorate their bodies with ornaments of gold 
and silver They wear five or six di^Terent suits 
of clothes at once^ the uppermost of which is 
ueven or eight yards in length, and wrapped 
about them in a decent and becoming cnanner. 
None are permitted to have garments of a red 
colour, except the king and royal family. The 
dress of the sovereign and his nobles consists in 
general of a piece of white linen, about thre« 
ells in length, wrapped i^und the waist, and 
appearing like a large apron. Over this a co- 
vering of silk of the same dimensions is worn ; 
to which is sometimes added a train of the same 
stuff, that sweeps along the ground. They 
reckon an European hat and feather as a roost 
elegant cover for the head ; but as this costly 
article can only be purchased by persons of 
exalted rank, the common people are exposed 
to every variety of weather, without any other 
defence than a coarse cotton cloth, or a few 
weeds tied round their waists.. Nor do tho 
women wear a less number ol clothes than those 
of the other sex. Their dress is not so becoming 
as that of the men. They are, however, adorn- 
ed with nec*klaces, and strings of pearl and 
coral, from the wrist to the elbow ; and they 
wear caps of coloured straw, curiously plait- 
ed, v/hich have 'Some resemblance to the papal 
tiara. 

Tiie inliabitants of this kingdom seem to 
possess considerable genius ; and though tg- 
iu)rant of letters, they are able to calculate the 
largest sums of money wiih accuracy and dis- 
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patch, to stale shares in partnership with arilln 
metijcal precision^ and solve questions with astor 
nishing truth and expedition, which would puzzle 
the clearest European head to compass without 
the rules of art. The wisest,^ however, among 
them cannot ^ell his own age ; and if a persoa 
be asked when he was born, he replies, it was 
about the time tliat sucli a ship, or such an Euro* 
pean* factor, arrived at Whidah. They keep &• 
equation of time, and observe no distinction of 
hours, days, weeks, or stated periods ; and thef 
only know the variations of the seasons by the 
revolutions of the moon. But in music they give 
evident proofs of taste superior to most unpolished 
nations. Their harp is really a .musical instra« 
ment : it is strung with reeds of different sizef. 
which they iouch with great dexterity, and danoa 
in exact time to their own music, and in a plea- 
sing manner. 

The Whidahs, even the poorest, have eadi 
forty or fifty wives ; the nobles generally keep 
three or four hundred ; and the king has seldoa 
fewer than three thousand. Polygamy as at 
lowed in its utmost extent ; and fruUfulaess k 
so much esteemed, that the female who hat 
^iven anti-nuptial proof of this happy quality^ 
IS always preferred to the chastest virgin. When 
a man falls in love with a girl, he asks her of 
her parents, who seldom refuse their consent 
provided she be of a proper age ; in the per- 
formance of .this matter consists the whc4e cf 
the marriage-contract. But though the coo- 
oubial rites are accompanied with no ceremony, 
and divorces are not attended with any le^ 
obstructions, the decrees, as we have already 
seen^ are extremely severe against adultery. 

Unmarried 
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Unmarried women, however, are permitted to 
idulge their amours without reprehension, being 
)nsidereckas their own mistresses. 

Both sexes undergo a species of circumcision ; 
it we have in vain endeavoured to trace this 
tstom to Its origin; the natives generally an* 
Bering, that they received it from their an- 
:stors. This operation takes place at different 
;riods, being performed at four, five, six, or 
n years of age. It is common to see two 
indred little children in one family. Hence 
ises the wealth of the parent, who generally 
lis all of them, except the eldest. Children 
e treated with the utmost parental indul- 
^nce ; and, in return, behave with the greatest 
deration and respect to their parents, whom 
ey never address but on their knees. The 
der brother is peculiarly respected by the rest 
' his brethren ; and on the decease of his fa- 
er succeeds to his fortune and effects, and 
'en to his women, with whom, from that time, 
i lives in quality of husband. His own mo- 
er, however, is excepted, who has a separate 
bitation allotted her, and a stipend appointed 
r her subsistence. 

Fevers, dysenteries, and other diseases, are 
;quent in this^ country, and the inhabitants are 
ligent in the use of medicine, and of sacrifices 

the gods for the recovery of their health. 
deed> so fearful are they of death, that the 
Ty sound of the word is attended with visible 
lotion ; and it is even reckoned a capital pu- 
^hment for any negro to pronounce this awful 
Uable before the king. The burying-place of 
i sovereigns and nobles of Whidah is in a 
llery erected by their sons. The body is laid 
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ID the middle of the vault, and near it are placed 
the buckler, sword, bow, and arrows of the 
deceased. The heir always roourn^ a whole 
year, during which period he secludes himself 
from society, and quits his usual attire; and 
though he is at full liberty to enjoy the property, 
immediately after the death of his father, yet so 
strongly rooted is his affection, grief, or preja* 
dice, that he firmly adheres to this custom, which 
has an appearance of decency, but certainly ja* 
vours very much of gloomy superstition and on* 
conquerable horror. 

The people of Whidah believe in one God, 
who puni.Hhes vice and rewards virtue ; who 
causes the clouds to rain, the heavens to thun* 
der, and the sun to shine. The residence of this 
Being, they think, is in heaven, whence he go- 
verns the world with justice and mercy. They 
have also some obscure and confused ideas of a 
place of torment, of an infernal spirit, and of 
the eternal existence of the soul after its. separa* 
tion from the body. But with these sentimenb 
they blend others equally impious and absurd. 
They account it presumption to supplicate the 
Eternal Spirit, and have, therefore, substituted 
inferior deities, to whom they pay adoration: 
these are the serpent, which holds pre-emineqce 
among the subordinate divinities ; tall trees ; the 
sea; and Agoya, the reputed god of counsel; 
exclusive of the fetiches, which they worship in 
common with the other inhabitants of this part of 
the globe. 

They deduce the origin of the adoration of the 
snake from a signal victory gained over the na^ 
tives of Ardrah, by its being elevated in tlie 
hands of the high-priest during ths whole of the 

eci^^e- 
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fagemcnt. Credulity having attrib\ited the 
cess of the battle to this religious manoeuvre, 
splendid temple was immediately erected for 
I residence of the patron of the country, priests 
re appointed, and all the accommodations esta- 
ihed, which are, usually attendant on Pagan 
ties. This snake is pretended to be immortal, 
1 its worshippers vainly imagine that they now 
>re the very animal, which procured their an- 
itors the above-mentioned advantage. They 
:rifice to it every year a certain number of beau- 
il virgins ; and it has become so prolific, as to 
xluce such an infinity of deities, that, in all 
)bability, they would overspread the country, 
;re it not for the assistance of other animals, 
d especially of the hogs, who are excessively 
id of these divinities. 

Punishment, however, is frequently inflicted 
the hogs and other animals for taking such 
erties wiih their gods; and should a human 
ing have, the presumption to destroy a single 
ike, he would be condemned to suffer the most 
aei death. This was fatally experienced by the 
st English settlers on this coast, who having 
led a serpent of the sacred species, were all 
issacred by the natives. The office of the 
irabuts, or priests of the gravid serpent, is con* 
lued in one single family, of which the high-, 
iest is the head, and to whom they are all sub* 
rvient. They unite spiritual with secular em- 
oyments; but the former, as in all other coun- 
es where ignorance prevails, is both the easier 
d more lucrative profession. 
They worsliip trees as the guardians and pa- 
3ns of health, and the sick and lame resort to 
eir priests, with all the ardour which enthusU 
Vol. XIV. N ^^\xi. 
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asm can inspire. The sea^ also, has its priests, 
who, when it becomes stormy and tempestuous, 
havinf( sacrificed a bull or a sheep on its bank, 
the blood of the victim is suffered to unite with 
its waters, but the carcase is carried to the habi- 
tation of the priest, whose property it becomes. 
The external appearance of the god of counsel, 
who is generally consulted by the people, be- 
fore any matter of importance is undertaken, 
is a little misshapen figure of black earth, which 
is placed on a red pedestal, adorned with cow- 
ries, and crowned with lizards, serpents, and 
red feathers. Before this idol stand three cala- 
bashes, in which are put fifleen or twenty balk 
of indurated earth. When (he suppliant explains 
his business, and makes his oblations to the god, 
the marabut throws the balls a certain number 
of times out of one calabash into another, and 
when an odd number remains, the pi:iest de- 
clares in his favour, and asserts that the deity 
is propitious to his views. Thus have flic 
most enlightened and the most illiterate nations 
fallen into religious errors equally absurd; and 
when we recollect that the wise, the great, 
the learned Greeks and Romans formerly prac- 
tised the same as the people of Whidah, we 
ought to pity the weakness of the human under- 
standing, and learn properly to prize the inesti- 
mable blessings of divine revelation, 'which alone 
is able to direct the mind in search of religious 
truth, free us from the bonds of superstition, and 
animate us with the substantial hope of an ever- 
lasting felicity ! 

With respect to the regal succession, the 
crown is hereditaiy, and passes inviolably 16 tlie 
eldest J yet, on extraordinary occasions, the no» 

bles 
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bles arrogate to themselves the power of elect- 
ing a younger son^ as was the case in the year 
17^5* But though the eldest son of the reigning 
monarch is presumptive heir to the throne^ lie 
must have' been born after his father's accession^ 
otherwise he is only regarded as a private sub- 
ject. An invariable and exh'aordinary custom 

Srevails, that as soon as the heir apparent is born, 
e is conveyed to a remote province of the king- 
dom, and committed to the care of an obscure 
^son, who is prohibited, under pain of death, 
from creating him otherwise than as his own child, 
and from giving him the slightest hint of his birth 
and quality. In this situation he remains till the 
death of his father^ and is kept totally ignorant 
of bis destined rank ; and when a late king was 
called upon to fill the throne, the nobles, who 
acquainted him with his good fortune, found their 
intended sovereign feeding the hogs of his sup* 
posed father. 

Several months pass, and sometimes even 
years, before the young king is crowned, or en- 
trusted with the management of the state; yet 
during that period he appears in all the external 
badges of royalty ; but his name is not mentioned 
in any of the public acts. At length, when the 
nobles think him sufficiently instructed in the con- 
stitution and laws of his country, to assume the 
rdos of government, they procure his approba- 
tion of their conduct, and a ratification of aii 
the laws passed during the interregnum, after 
which they prepare for the coronation of the 
monarch ; and the voice of joy, of harmony, and 
congratulation^ is heard in every part of the 
capital, and resounds to the extremities of the 
kingdom. When the day appointed for the co* 

N 2 i^vaiisscL 
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returned to the city, in full assurance that the 
efficacy of what they had done would impede the 
further progress of the enemy. Truro Audati 
perceiving that the defence of the river was com- 
mitted entirely to the divinities of the Whidahs, 
immediately dispatched a body of troops to- 
wards the capital with colours displayed, jand 
amidst the sound of musical instruments. - The 
king of Whidah, informed of the approach of 
the enemy, fled with precipitation from the 
palace, and^ attended by his court and females, 
retired to an island not far from the king- 
dom of Popo. Great numbers of- the inhabi- 
tants were drowned, in attempting to follow 
their sovereign; and the rest took shelter in 
woods and thickets, where, endeavouring to 
avoid the sword, many of them perished by 
famine. 

In the mean time, the detachment of Daho- 
meyans, which had entered the city, meeting with 
no resistance, set fire to the palace, the flames 
of which informed the king of the success of his 
troops. Upon this signal, Truro Audati march- 
ed his whole army across the river, and found, 
what he could never have been brought to be- 
lieve, had it not been proved by ocular demon- 
stration, that a wliole nation had abandoned to 
the enemy, their property, their wives, children, 
and gods, without attempting any thing in their 
defence. The Dahomeyans paid not to the gods 
that regard and veneration, in which they had 
been hitherto held by the superstitious Whidahs ; 
on the contrary, finding every house filled with 
snakes, they broiled them upon charcoal, and 
said, '* they had never before dined on divini- 
ti^s}Jbui as these gods had often feasted upon 

bumftn 
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haman sacrifices, it was only just aud reasonable^ 
that they should also treat in their turn.'' 

Having possessed himself of the capital^ and 
received the submission of the principal persons 
of Whidah^ the king of Dahom^ returned, in 
order as well to render the conquest of Ardrah 
more complete, as to prosecute a war in which 
be bad been engaged with the king of Yos. 
Daring this period, an European^ of the name 
of Testesole, to whom had been delegated the 
management of the affairs belonging tO/ the £ng- 
liih establishment in Whidah, conceived the 
idea of restoring the deposed monarch to his 
throne and dignity, and communicated his de- 
sign to the king of Popo. That sovereign rea- 
dily entered into the views of Testesole, and 
promised to assist him^ in the execution of his 
plan. Accordingly, they raised a body of troops 
under the command of the deposed monarch, 
and a faithful minister named Ossu. The king 
of Dahomey received the account of this revolt 
widi the greatest astonishment, and wondered 
that a prince, who had been so negligent in de« 
fending his crown aud kingdom, should endea- 
vour to regain them by force off arms. Truro 
Audati was at that time in no condition to under- 
take a fresh war : he had lost a great number of 
men in an engagement with the king of Yos; and 
be had dispatched most of his remaining forces to 
the: different parts of the sea-coast« Pgr extr^ 
eating himself, however, out of this difficulty, 
be hit upon a stratagem, no less happy in the' 
contrivance, than successful in the event. Hav- ' 
ing assembled a great number of women, he 
cau<K:d tliem to be clothed aud armed like 
fUen^ and Ibri^ed into companiesi wlucU Vv?A 
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their proper officers, colours, and music. ■ The 
front line of every company was composed of 
men, in order to deceive the enemy, and, if ne-. 
cessary, to sustain the first shock. The Whi<* 
dahs being informed of -the march of this nu- 
merous army, were struck with consternatioo 
and dismay, proportioned to the suddenness of 
the event J and the timidity and eflfeminacy of 
the people. They immediately abandoned their 
king and fled ; nor could all the endeavours of 
that unfortunate prince induce them to return 
to their duty. Truro Audati, therefore, retain- 
ed possession of tlie kingdom of Whidah, which 
was afterwards governed by a viceroy, depen- 
dent on the king of Dahomey ; but the people 
-were permitted tlie use of their religion and 
laws. 

The last kingdom on the SlaVe Coast is that 
of Ardrah ; which is only of very contracted 
limits, and is likewise tributary to the king of 
Dahomey, who reduced this country about the 
same time as that of Whidah. It is divided 
into Great and Little Ardrah ; under the for- 
mer is comprehended all the maritime coast ; 
and under the latter, the. interior parts of the 
country. The principal towns worthy of notice 
are Jachen, OfFra, Great Foro, and Assem. Ja- 
chen, which received its name from the first fac- 
tor resident there, is a place of considerable 
extent, surrounded by a deep ditch, and -where 
the English and Dutch had formerly settle- 
ments. Before the subjugation of this kingdom 
hy Truro Audati, this city was the residence of 
a phidalgo, or prince, tvfio lodged in a splendid 
palace, and lived in a very elegant style. But 
the palace of Jacben was burnt to tiie ground, 
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notwithstanding the prince submitted himself to 
the king of Dahomey. To the north of this 
place stands Offra^ a considerable city, where 
the . English and Dutch have elegMit settle- 
ments, proportioned to the. advantages they 
tlerive from their commerce. Farther north lies 
Great Foro, a populous, though inelegant place ; 
which, however, contains a curiosity in this 
part of the world, namely, an inn for the accom* 
modation of travellers, where the provisions of 
the country, and pito beer, are both plentiful and 
cheap. 

Still farther north is the metropolis, called 
Assem by the natives, and Great Ardrah by the 
Europeans. This was the ancient residence of 
the kings of Ardrah, extending five or six 
leagues in circumference, and containing two 
royal palaces, constructed with taste and mag- 
nificence, and internally decorated with a va* 
riety of useful and ornamental fuj'niture. The- 
gardens were spacious, and laid out with a ge- 
nuine simplicity of taste, which was not in the 
least indebted to the rules of art, but which 
seemed to surpass and leave them all at a remote 
distance ; where the elegant parterres, the groves 
and serpentine walks, and the murmurs of a 
running brook, conduced to the beauty and the 
pleasures of the place. The Euphrates encom- 
passes one half of the city. The buildings are 
made of clay, covered with straw ; and the 
streets are kept in the greatest order and neat- 
-ness. The inhabitants of this town treat Eu- 
ropeans with great civility and respect, each 
distinct nation having a separate quarter allot- 
ted them. The Dutch carry on a considerable 
Irade* with Ardrah; and the commerce of the^ 
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English in this kingdom, though less extensive, 
is not less profitable. I'his traffic^ which con- 
sists of slaves^ cotton-cloths, and a blue stone 
called acori, is settled with the sovereign or high 
priest. Various gifts are piesented by the cap- 
tains of European vessels to the king, royal fa- 
mily, and principal officers of state, (oi: the liberty 
of trading. 

The slaves, who are annually exported to the 
numbec of three thousand, are prisoners made in 
war, criminals whose punishments have been 
comnmted, insolvent debtors, and the wives and 
relations of those who have disobeyed the mo- 
narcli, and thereby incurred the royal displea- 
sure. To tiie king chiefly belongs tl^e greatest 
number of these unhappy wretches, who are 
examined with the utmost circumspection be- 
fore the bargain is made, and from tliis group 
the lame and the maimed are ex^ laded. Those 
who are approved, are then numbered; and to 
the indelible disgrace of the callous and detes- 
table dealer in human flesh be it recorded, that a 
red-hot iron is made use of to imprint his name 
or arms on each selected victim, for die purpose 
of preventing any escape or exchange. The de- 
voted victims are then stowed in the holds of 
the ships, where they are supported with bread 
and water, having been previously stripped na- 
ked, and in this miserable condition are exported 
to America. Europeans, in all bargains for 
slaves, commonly pay one half of the price in 
cowries, brought from the Maldives, whicli ax» 
tlie principal currency of the kingdom ; the other 
moiety generally consists of goods of the manu- 
lacture of their own nation. 

ThU 
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This is, in general, a pleasant and fertile coun^ 
try, and produces wheat, millet, yams, potatoes^ 
lemons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and palm-wine. 
The inhabitants of the sea-coast are employed in 
fishing and making salt, which is disposed of 
in the interior provinces ; while the natives of the 
inland parts are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and breeding of cattle; in the former of which 
occupations they deserve distinguished commen* 
dations for diligence and indefatigable industry. 
The air is i;isalubrious, and fatal to European 
constitutions. Of the several diseases, with 
which the inhabitants of Ardrah are afliicled, 
the sroall'pox is the most common and destruc- 
tive. The natives, who escape the ravages of 
(his dreadful disorder, are robust, healthy, and 
vigorous. They prefer the language of Alghemi 
to the vernacular tongue, as being more e^gant 
and sweet; but they have no written characters 
o^' either of them ; though the king and nobility 
ipeak and read Portuguese with great fluency 
and propriety. The common people make use 
of a small cord tied in knots, to each ol which 
Ihey affix certain ideas, and by means of them 
convey their sentiments to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The dress of the men greatly resembles that of 
(he Whidahs, though it is inferior both in ele- 
gance and splendour. But the women carry 
(heir pas<ion for dress to an exorbitant height, 
and are clothed in the flncst satins, chinlzos^ and 
brocades, and adorned with a profusion of gold 
and other ornaments., Both sexes pay the most 
scrupulous regard to cleanliness, and wash 
themselves evt-ry morning and evening, and at 
the same time make thv moit liberal vise v)V ^qt* 
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fumes and aromatic herbs. The usual food of 
the people consists of pork, beef, mutton, goats' 
and dogs' fle^h, together with rice, fruits, roots, 
^ pulse, and all kinds of vegetables. Their bread 
is made into cakes ; and their chief beverage is a 
sort of beer, called pito, mixed with water. 

Polygamy is here allowed in the utmost lati- 
tude, and the men marry as many wives as they 
are able to maintain; and as the general de^ 
portment of the women is lascivious and loose^ 
little ceremony is required in obtaining their 
consent. Love, or rather lust, sets all on a. le- 
vel ; parity of birth and circumstances, w ith set- 
tlements and portions, being neither regarded 
nor required. The nobility generally contract 
their children at nine or ten years of age; but 
consummation is deferred till nature 'indicates 
maturity : the nuptials are then celebrated with 
sreat pomp, and every species of licentiousness 
js fully gratified. But though a plurality of 
wives is permitted, adultery is no less frequent 
than in ttiose countries where the men are re- 
stricted to a single; temale ; and the women, on 
their part ungratified in their desires, and ne- 
glected by their husbands, court the attention of 
strangers, by the most wanton and indecent be- 
haviour. Dancing is considered as the criterion 
of female accomplishments ; and so much do 
they esteem it, that seminaries are established 
for their instruction in its various figures and 
gesticulations. % 

Instead of a public burying-place, the natives 
of Ardrah are interred im their houses, in a vault 
appropriated to that purpose. AW funeral ob- 
sequies are performed wilh great pomp and ce- 
re/uony. Tuc interment oi the king differed in 

nothing 
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nothing from that of liis subjects, except that 
three months after his death, a certain number of 
slaves are sacrificed to his manes, and buried by 
his side. 

Though the natives of Ardrah are perhaps the 
least addicted to superstition of any people on 
this coast, the number of their priests is infinite ; 
and persons of the highest distinction deem it an 
honour to maintain them in their own houses. 
They have some faint and confused notion of an 
almighty superintending power« who fixes the 
aera of their birth and death, and is able to con- 
fer happiness or misery in this world; but be- 
yond the present scene of existence they form no 
conceptions. They are alarmed at the least ap- 
pearance of danger ; and having no idea of a fu« 
ture state, meet the approaches of death with the 
greatest degree of horror and dismay. The 
marabut, or chief priest, who pretends to the gift 
of prescience, is treated with extreme venera- 
tion and respect. The manner in which he is 
believed to Ibretel future events, is by conversing 
with an image, about the size of a child, which 
is painted white according to their ideas of the 
devil. The natives assemble every six months 
to interrogate this fetiche respecting their future 
fortune, and to offer sacrifices to the deity ; and 
their questions are answered in a .low tone of 
voice, which they are firmly persuaded proceeds 
from the image. 

The fetiches, however, are as arbitrary as the 
will of the marabut, and consist of animate and 
inanimate objects, bicds of the air, beasts of the 
fields, mountains, rivers, and rocks. The priests 
exercise the medical as well as the sacerdotal 
art, and are well skilled in the nowers of simples 

Vol. XIV. «tivl 
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and decoctions. When they find these e> 
ents fail, and that the patient thereby recei^ 
benefit, they assume their sacred office, and 
scribe sacnnces and offerings to the deiti* 
the price of health, and the means of con 
cence. 

SECTION III. 
Gold Coast, 

THE Gold Coast, which received its ap 
tion from its producing such immense quantil 
that precious metal, is bounded by Megritia c 
north, by the Slave Coast on the east, by the < 
on the south, and by the Ivory Coast on the ' 
extending about Jl wo hundred miles along the i 
The French and Portuguese contend for th< 
nour of having discovered this coast. Some < 
French writers assert, that this part of the y 
was known to their nation before the Portu] 
commenced their discoveries. In 1382, 
ships having sailed from France arrived at < 
mendo, and the following year the French 
chants erected a strong fort, where the villa 
Elmina now stands. This colony continu 
increase, and its commerce to flourish, till the 
wars in France occasioned its falling into dec 
14.13. 

The Portuguese observing the great adv 

fes which the merchants of Dieppe had reo 
y their commerce to Guinea for the spa< 
fifty years, equipped a ship at Lisbon unde 
protection of Don Henry, for the sole pu 
^ of making discoveries on this coast. The 
sel accordingly sailed from Portugal, and s 
ing in- this port during the rainy season, the 
fell sick of various disorders, oi* which many 
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They resolved, therefore^ to leave so inhospitable 
a shore, but being ignorant of the tides and winds 
prevalent in this part of the world, were driven 
on the island of St. Thomas, which they colonized. 
The court of Lisbon, eager in the pursuit of 
wealth, and ardent in promoting the interests of 
commerce, soon fitted out a fleet to strengthen 
and secure this infant state. In a little time 
they extended their discoveries to Benin, and 
at length arrived at Akra on the Gold Coast, and 
erected factories in different parts. After the 
death of Alpbonso, king of Portugal, in whose 
reign these voyages had been undertaken, John,. 
his successor, estal^lished a Guinea company, with 
exclusive privileges ; and the profits of this nevir 
corporation proving very considerable, they mul- 
tiphed their colonies, and built several other forts 
on the coast. 

In the reign of Henry the Third, king of France, 
tranquillity being again restored to that kingdom, 
the French renewed their voyages to the Grain 
and Gold Coasts ; but such was the terror which 
the Portuguese had excited in the natives, that ' 
they would scarcely accept any overtures. At 
length the inhabitants of Akra, provoked to the 
utmost by the severities exercised by the Portu* 
guese, attacked the fort situated in that province, 
nuusacred the garrison, and razed the walls to the 
ground. The credit of the Portuguese immedi- 
ately began to decline; and from the year 1578, 
In which this occurrence happened, the trade 
of other Europeans with the coast of Guinea com- 
menced, and they partook of that wealth which 
had been for a long time engrossed by a single 
nation. 

It was not, however, till 1595, that the Dutch 
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made a voyage to this coast, and treating 
nalives with great civility, offered them s 
riety of goods at a low rate. The Portu^ 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of a pe 

J who, they foresaw, would prove dangerou 

powerful rivals, and represented them as ; 
tion, whose only principle was gain. At Ici 
however, the Dutch, by means of their intr 
with the king of Sabo, obtained permissic 
build a fort, which was accordingly ere 
Afler many years, and several attempts v 
proved unsuccessful, they made themselves 
> ters of the Portuguese fort at Elmina. 

Dutch having thus acquired a powerful a 
\ • dancy in this part of Africa, they establish 

*• government perfectly despotic and tyrann 

' they took cognizance of all matters, and c( 

• tuted themselves the sole dispensers of libertj 

property, life and death, to the miserable 
servile natives. 

The English began to visit this coast abou 
same period as the Dutch ; but the latter hi 
strongly fortified themselves on ihe coast of A 
k they took and destroyed the settlements o] 

former. In 1672, however, Charles the Se< 
king of England, formed a corporation, calle 
Royal African Company, which, in spite o 
jealousy and endeavours of their enemies, r 
the English commerce on this coast equal t 
trade of the Dutch, and superior to that of 
other nation. 

The extensiveness of this coast is so great, 
in sharing such an immense tract of cou 

•■ there was no occasion for Europeans to ente 

any destructive jealousy towards one anol 
but commerce resembles ambition^ and knov\ 

boi 
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bounds. This competition, however, among the 
new settlers, has not been entirely useless to the 
negroes, who have thereby been made acquainted 
with the price and value of European merchandise, 
of which they must otherwise have remained ig<- 
norant ; afid they have also by these means ac- 
quired a profit, which, if it has not rendered them 
opulent, has at least made them comfortable. 
But what can compensate for the loss of liberty ! 
or wh^t so dreadful and deplorable, as to be torn 
from their relations, their friends, their country, 
from every thing near and dear to them, and to 
be hurried into a state of misery ai^d servitude, 
worse than death itself ! 



Sw/d non 7nortalia pectora cogis, 



Auri sacra fames ! 

Will means never be used for abolishing this 
inhuman traffic, which is peculiarly disgraceful 
and criminal in the professors of Christianity ? 

This coast is divided into several petty king- 
doms, which received their appellation from the 
principal towns: the names of these are Axim, 
Anta, Adom, Jaby, Commary, Fetu, Sabo, Fan- 
tyn, Acron, Agona, and Aquaniboe. 

The canton of Axim produces rice, water- 
melons, ananas, bananas, cocoa, oranges, le- 
mons, together with other fruits and vegetables 
in great plenty. Maize, however, by reason of 
the humidity of the soil, is neither abundant nor 
excellent. Rice is exported into the several 
kingdoms of the coast, in return for wliich the 
natives receive millet, yams, potatoes and pdra- 
oil. Axim also produces great nuuibi'rs of 
black cattle, sheep, and goats. The ?;ovvttv- 
ment of this state is composed of 1>N0 bovi\\i.?. ^ 
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the natives ; the cabaceroes, or chief men, and the 
manoej'oes, or young men. In this republic, the 
cognizance of all civil affairs belongs to the for- 
mer; but whatever is of general concern^ and 
may be properly called national, equally apper- 
tains to both. For instance, these two bodies, 
constituting the legislative power, determine with 
respect to the propriety of declaring war, of con- 
tracting alliances, and imposing taxes ; and form 
a constitution nearly similar to a British house of 
peers and commons, where no act is passed till 
the assent of each is obtained. Murder is pu- 
nished by death or a pecuniary fine ; the former is 
seldom executed, except when the criminal is 
poor^ and unable tb comply with the demands of 
the judge. The only punishment for thefi is 
restitution^ or the paying of a fine proportioned 
to the quality of the ofTender. The creditor may 
seize oh the property of the debtor double the 
amount of what is due to him ; but the execution 
of this law being deemed oppressive, the most 
iisual method is to settle the account by arbitra- 
tion. Aquamboe, the capital of this state, stands 
under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and is pro- 
tected by a thick wood, which covers the whole 
declivity of a neighbouring hill. The houses 
are separated by groves of cocoas and other fruit- 
trees, planted in parallel lines, and forming an 
elegant vista. These avenues, with the beauty of 
the prospect, render the Dutch fort one of the 
most pleasant settlements in Guinea ; but the pe- 
culiar dampness of the air^ and the insalubrity of 
the climate, greatly tend to accelerate the hand of 
fate. 

The kingdom of Anta is bounded on the north 
hy the country of Adom^ on the north-east by 

Mampo^ 
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Mampo, on the west by Axim, and on the south 
and south-east by the ocean ; its extent from 
east to west being about ten leagues. The coun- 
try is mountainous, and covered by large trees, 
among which are many beautiful villages. For- 
merly Anta was a potent and populous king- 
dom, and inhabited by a bold and warlike peo- 
ple, who annoyed the Europeans by their fre- 
quent incursions. The continual wars, how* 
ever, in which they have been engaged with 
Adorn and other neighbouring states, have 
greatly depopulated the country, enfeebled the 
people, and left no vestige of their ancient glory. 
The vallies are rich and extensive, and the land 
produces plenty of rice, maize, sugar-canes, 
yams, and potatoes. The country is not less 
beautiful than rich, affording bread, wine, oil, 
and animal food, in great abundance. But with 
the number of the people, the spirit of the few 
remaining inhabitants is also departed. De- 
sponding, and abject, they shelter themselves 
under the cannon of the Dutch fort, and suffer 
the greatest ]>art of the land to lie neglected 
and without cultivation. It is deplorable to 
view this country in its present state, and to 
reflect on its once flourishing condition ; and 
nothing, perhaps, more fully displays the dire- 
ful effects of war, the sins of fell ambition, and 
the pride of man. 

Sukonda is a pleasant village, noted for the 
mildness and salubrity of the air. Formerly 
the French had an establishment here ; but, at 
present, the English and Dutch are the only 
£u'ropean nations that maintain forts at this 
place. For some time, their commerce was on 
ibe dtcUbe, owing to the n«4»'ual je^ouue^ ol 
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the English and Dutch, and to a rivalship that 
was prejudicial to both parties. Their animosi- 
ties encouraged the natives, who having drivien 
the former from the fort, pressed hard on the 
enemy's rear-; upon which the English request- 
ed the protection of a Dutch ship, which at that 
time lay in the road* ** Do yoa imagine,'* said 
the captain, " that we take any concern in your 
misfortunes ?*' But we must perish then, replied 
the Enghsh. " Perish/* rejoined the Dutchman, 
** and may God have mercy on your souls." 

There are several other European settlements 
in different parts of the kingdom. Eastward 
lies the country of Jaby, the inhabitants of which 
are extremely poor, though the fertility of the 
soil would soon enrich them^ were they not ex- 
posed to the continual incursions and depreda- 
tions of their neighbours, who spoil and destroy 
what they are not able to carry away. The 
kingdom of Commendo is only of small extent* 
and formerly made a part of Sabu and Fetu, but 
has since been erected into a separate and dis- 
tinct monarchy. The principal city, which is 
the residence of the king, and is called Guaffo, is 
pretty large and populous, and contains about 
four hundred houses. This kingdom produces 
very little rice, but the vallies are fertile and 
agreeable, and the hills covered with wood, 
which affords a delightful prospect. The na- 
tives are brave and warlike ; and so numer- 
ous, that in this small kingdom, the monarch can 
raise an army of twenty thousand men ; his or- 
dinary body guard being composed of five hun- 
dred soldiers. It is believed that Commendo 
abounds in gold mines^ but the king, fearful of 

«i exciting 
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exciting (he avarice of the Europeans^ prohibits 
them from being worked. 

Tfae natives of Little Cotninendo arc in ge-> 
neral turbulent, cunning, deceitful, and mncb 
addicted to stealing. Their employment con-* 
sifits in fishing or commerce, and (hey act as bro- 
kers and factors (o their neighbours. Theprin* 
cipal commodities for which there is a demand 
by the negroes of Commendo, are beads, bells, 
buttons, linen-cloths, and woollen stuffs. The 
former are again given in exchange for gold ; the 
latter they keep fjpr their own apparel. The 
English and Dutch iiave each a fort within mus* 
kelrshot of one another; hut the advantages, 
which* in time of peace at leasts might be sup- 
posed to arise from their vicinity, are in a great 
measure destroyed by (lie endless quarrels and 
jealousies that subsist between the merchants of 
the two nations. 

The kingdom of Fetu is bounded on the west 
by the river fienja, on the east by Sabu, and 
On the south by the ocean ; being one hundred 
and sixty miles in length, and nearly as much in 
i>readth. It was formerly so powerful as to in- 
spire all the neighbouring nations with terror, 
and to render Commendo a tributary state ; but 
the case is now exactly reversed, and it has be- 
come entirely dependent on (he la((er kingdom. 
At present, the inhabitants are not sufficiently nu- 
merous for cultivating the country, which is 
equally fertile and pleasant as any on this coast. 
This kingdom was formerly filled with populous 
villages, and exhibited marks of wealth and plenty. 
Grain, ca(tlc, oil, and palm-wine, constituted its 
principal riches ; but tlie groves which shaded 
the roads, and defended the traveller from the 
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rain and the scorching beams of the sun, ren- 
dered it peculiarly pleasant and delightful. The 
name of Cape Coast, by which the English de- 
nominate their chief settlement on this coast, is 
thought to be a corruption of Cabo Corso, the 
ancient Portuguese appellation. This cape is 
formed by an angular point, washed on the south 
and east by the sea, on which stands the English 
fort. The Portuguese settled here in 1610, and 
erected the citadel of Cape Coasts on a large rock 
that projects into the sea. A few years after- 
v/ards they were dislodged by the Dutcb^ to 
whom this place owes its principal strength^ and 
who, in their turn, were driven out by admiral 
Holmes, in 1 664. It is so exceedingly strong, as 
well by nature as art, that the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, found it impossible to repossess them- 
selves of it; and in 1672, it was confirmed to the 
English by the treaty of Breda. The African 
company's gardens at this settlement are no less 
than eight miles in circumference, and prdduce 
every kind of fruit common to the most benignant 
climates. 

In this kingdom, also, is the Dutch fort of La 
Mina, or St. George Elm ina ; which standing in 
the centre of the Gold Coast, is most commodi- 
ously situated for the purposes of trade, and the 
security of the trader. It is placed on a rock^ 
bounded on one side by the ocean, and defended 
by strong bastions. The building is in the form 
of a square, and surrounded by a high stone wall, 
cannon proof. The town, which contains up- 
wards of two hundred houses, is inhabited by a 
more civilized people than any among the other 
negroes, owing to their less restricted intercourse 
with the European settlers. 

On 
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On the north side of the river Benja, the 
Dutch Afirican company erected the fort of Con- 
radsburg, on mount St. lago* They judged it 
necessary to fortify this hiu for the security of 
EJmina. If this fort be obstinately defended, the 
enemy cannot attack the citadel by land ; but 
from the moment they get possession of Conrads- 
burg, they are also masters of Elmina. The form 
of this fort is quadrangular, with a strong bastion 
at every corner, and a curtain between each, 
twelve feet in height ; and behind are four bat- 
teries, mounted with forty-eight cannon. As this 
b a post of vast consequence, it is always well 
supplied with stores and provisions, and kepi in 
constant repair. 

The kingdom of Sabu has not attracted no- 
tice from its extent, which is only two leagues 
firom east to west, and four from north to south. 
The productions of this part of Africa arc In- 
dian corn, potatoes, yams, bananas, oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits ; besides palm-oil, with 
which the natives of Akra and Axim are regu- 
larly supplied. The inhabitants arc considered 
as the most industrious people on the (jold 
Coast, and are constantly employed hi culti- 
vating the ground, or trading with the Euro- 
peans, or Aikanese, who exchange gold for the 
fish and . fruits of Sabu. Fort Nassau, one of 
the principal settlements belonging to the Dutch, 
lies in this kingdom, anH stands on a ruck, w) ich 
is washed by the sea towards the soui^. It is 
nearly of a quadrangular ibrm, and is provided 
with four, batteries and eighteen pieces of can^ 
non, and, excepting Elmina, its walls are the 
highest of any fort on the coast. The prin- 
cipal ornament and strength of the place, hoW" 
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ever, consist in the towers which flank the angles^ 
and are well provided with artillery, small arms, 
ammunition, and stores. 

The kingdom of Fantyn is bounded by Sabu 
on the west. At Ai^unboa the English have a 
pretty strong fort. Near Great Cromartin, and 
not far from Aga, is fort Amsterdam, which 
belongs to the Dutch, and is a strong and plea- 
sant settlement, commanding a large and popu- 
lous town, the inhabitants of which exercise a 
variety of employments. The government of 
this kingdom is vested in a supreme magistrate, 
called Braffb, who, however, possesses not the 
ensigns or dignity of royalty. He commands 
their armies in the field, and enjoys more power 
than any other single person in the nation ; but 
his authority is greatly limited by a council of 
the people. The natives are a bold and in- 
trepid race, who object not to make use of any 
means, in which their interest or revenge is con- 
cerned. 

AiTon. A gonna, and Aquamboe, are the only 
remaining maritime kingdoms of the Gold Coast. 
In Acron the Dutch have a pretty strong fort. 
The king is despotic. The natives live under 
the protection of the inhabitants of Fantyn, en- 
joy perfect tranquility, and cultivate their lands 
in security and peace. Every year produces 
a plentiful harvest, by means of which they 
supply the adjacent countries with corn. Harts, 
hares, partridges, and pheasants, with various 
other kinds of quadrupeds and wild fowl, are 
very abundant. Agonna surpasses Acron in 
extent of territory and number of people, and 
equals it in fertility and beauty. \w& are told 
Ihat this kingdom was formerly governed by a 
Q womaQiL 
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woman, who was possessed of a great and mag- 
Vianimous soul, of much courage and prudence. 
This princess would never consent to marrv, 
that she might reserve her power undivided; 
Init she kept a young slave^ whom she prohibited, 
tinder pain of death, from intriguing with any 
Olher woman. She, however, changed him for 
iuiother, that she might have only one at a time. 
Aquamboe is one of the greatest monarchies on 
the coast of Guinea. The king is absolute; and 
the natives are haughty and turbulent. The 
Coglish, Dutch, and Danes, have erected forts 
in this kingdom ; but their power is very limited, 
being confined within their fortifications, from 
whence they make no olher excursions, than those 
which are necessary for commercial purposes. 
Adom, is a populous, fertile, and rich nation, the 
government of which was formerly monarchical ; 
out the supreme power is at present vested in a 
eounctl of six lords. 

Gold is generally found in the interior parts 
cf the country, where the negroes dig pits, and 
separate it from the surrounding mould. It is 
also frequently met with near river^ and falls of 
water, where the violence of the torrents have 
washed it down tl)e mountains. Iiumcdiately 
after a heavy shower of rain, these places are 
visited by hundreds of negro women, furnished 
with calabashes, which are 611ed with earth and 
find, and a tedious process of washing and rub- 
bing being performed, they will sometimes be 
feund to contain nearly half an ounce oF gold, but 
■luch oftener less quantities, and frequently not a 
tingle particle. 

The inhabitants of the Gold Coast, according 
io the accounts of travellers, are addicted to aU 

Vql. XIV. P m^ 
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most every vice : they are cunning and deceitfiil $ 
dist^emblers^ ilatterers^ thieves, gluttons^ and 
drunkards ; extremely avaricious aQd incontinent. 
They, however, possess a quick apprehension, a 
ready wit, and a wonderful presence of mind oa 
all occasions; but they are indolent, lazy, and 
exceedingly fond of singing and dancing. Whea 
engaged in their amusements, if any should come 
to inform them, that the whole country was on 
fire, they would reply, " Let it burn/' llie|r 
are handsome and well made. They adorn tbefr 
hair with a species of coral, and wear bats of 
European manufacture, if their circumstanooB 
virill permit. They encircle their legs, arms^ 
necks, and waists, with rings of gold, silver, 
ivory, or coral ; and they suspend from their vraiit 
a few yards of silk, or other stuff, which conceab 
half the leg. The caboceroes, or grandees, are 
distinguished by having handsome cloth vest- 
ments, deer-skin caps, with strings of coral round 
their heads, and each of them a staff in his hand; 
without which last arlicle, the insignia of his rank, 
no grandee ever appears in pubh'c. In the ar- 
ticles and clisposilion of their dress, women of qua- 
lity display great (asLe and judgment. The cloth 
which depends from the waist, is longer thaa 
that of the otlier sex ; they decorate their hair 
in an elegant manner, with gold, coral, and ivory; 
circles of which also ornament their necks, arms, 
and legs ; and they frequently wear a silk , ved 
over their breasts. 

In private, the sovereigns of this country are 
distinguished by no marks of splendor, nor are 
their ordinary fare and accommoilations scarcely 
superior to those of their meane-^t subjects; ana 
they have neill)er guards nor officers to attend 

them* 
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litem. But whenever they appear in public, they 
assume all the appearance of dignity and royalty, I 
are accompanied by slave-s who carry umbrellas 
over (heir heads, and are also aliencied by a nu- 
Bierous armed guard. 

Marriage ha!i but few impediments in this 
coontry, where spontaneity of productions gives 
afanost community oi possession. If a man fali 
in loTe with a young female, he has only to ask 
Ibe parents* consent, which is seldom refused, 
unless the woman be entirely averse to marrying, 
Mygamy, in the utmost latitude, is permitted ; 
and disgust on either side is considered as sufii- 
cietit to occasion a separation. The women cul- 
tivate the ground, and perform all domestic duties; 
while their hu<:bands indolently spend their lime 
ro drinking and smoking ; and treat their wivos, 
the first and second excepted, witli little tender- 
ness or respect. To the former of these the 
economy of the house is comroitled ; the other, 
named bossum, is consecrated to the I'f^tiche, or 
iKHisehold god. 

On the birth of a child, which is attended with 
little inconvenience to the mother, a priest binds a 
number of cords, bits of coral, and other articles, 
aboat the head, body, arms, and legs, of the in- 
box. These are cotisidered as amulets to pre- 
vent or remove sickness and disasters ; nor does 
the child wear any thing besides till he be seven 
er eight years of age, when a small cloth apron 
is suDstituted. It has been remarked, and is 
worthy of observation, that fewer males than 
females are born in this country, which may 
serve in ^bme measure to apologize for the uni- 
versal system of polygamy, which prevails on this 
coast. 

f2 TVve 
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The fervour of the climate greatly enervatet 
the natives, who know little of any manual arts* 
They exhibit, however, much ingenuity in build- 
ing their canoes, which are of different forms and 
sizes. They also construct their huts, and make 
ornamental rings for their personal decorations, ia 
a curious manner. 

When attacked by any indisposition, they hare 
recourse to one of their priests, who administert 
medicines and natural remedies ; but should these 
prove ineffectual in restoring heahh, he advises 
them to make sacrifices or offerings to the gods, 
and which are always appropriated to his own 
use. When a person dies, all his relations and 
wives commence a hideous howling, and the 
youths of his acquaintance, in token of respect, 
immediately discharge fire-arms. The wives of 
a man of quality who is dead, have their heads 
close shaved; and smearing their bodies wiih a 
chalky earth, they equip themselves with an olJ 
garment, and sally out into the streets, constantly 
repeating the name of the deceased, with the 
most piercing lamentations ; and this ceremony 
is continued every day till the corpse be interred. 
The body of the defunct is put into a coffin, 
splendidly dressed, v\ith fetiches of gold, the, 
finest coral, and other valuable articles, which 
it is supposed he will have occasion to make use 
of in the other world. Two or three days after- 
wards, the relations and friends of the deceased 
assemble, and the corpse is carried to the grave, 
preceded by the youths, who continue to dis- 
charge their fire-arms, and followed by a con- 
fused multitude of people, who use different un- 
couth attitudes and expressions. The corpse 
he'wg deposited in the earth, the company ad- 
journ 
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joiini to the house of (he deceased, where they are 
entertained for several successive days. 

Public notice is given of the day appointed 
for the funeral of a king, not only to his own 
stthjects, but to those of other nations, which oc- 
casions an immense assemblage of people. The 
monarch is arrayed in the most splendid dress; 
«nd seyeral slaves are sacrificed, especially his 
bosom and favourite woman, who are to attend 
liim in a future state. Such friendless wretches 
as are so imfortunate as to be wiihin reach, are 
also added to the celebration of this barbarous 
ceremony. 

The natives of the Gold Coast, in general, ac- 
knowledge one supreme, self-ekistent Being, to 
whom they ascribe the attributes of omnipotence 
and omniscience; but, like the other negroes, 
they offer up their adorations and sacrifices to 
Ibeir fetiches. Many among these people enter- 
tain a very whimsical opinion concerning the 
creation ; when, they suppose, the Almighty 
Ibnned black and white men, and gave them their 
choice of two sorts of gifts, gold and knowledge ; 
the blacks, therefore, chusin^ the former, the , 
htter became the property of the whites. We 
have frequently had occasion to mention the feti- 
dies, which are a species of idols composed of 
different substances, in the different countries 
where the worship of them prevails. On this 
coast, they consist of an ornament worn qp the 
bead, or any substance consecrated to some in- 
visible spirit ; for a piece of a rock, fish, or tree, 
is frequently raised to this distinction. Each 
fisticheer, or priest, has a fetiche of his own, pe- 
culiar in its construction ; but they are in general 
hurge wooden pipes full of eartli^ oil^ bloody borvQ% 
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of men and beasts, feathers, hair, and the ]ike$< 
and these strange compounds are supposed to 
contain great talismanic virtues. Public exercises 
of devotion are sometimes performed by a whole 
town or nation, on account of droughts, floods^ or 
any great calamity, when the chiefs consult the 
priests what means are most likely to avert the 
divine wrath, and the people scrupulously pei> 
form whatever he thinks proper to enjoin* 

The negroes suppose their fetiches endowed 
with intelligence, and possessed of the power of 
bestowing present good or evil ; but their ideas 
of a future state are various and inconsistent;. 
Some imagine that after death persons are re» 
moved into another world, where they assume 
the same characters, and live in nearly the same 
manner as they have done before, without re- 
ceiving any extraordinary reward for virtue^ or 
suffering any punishment for vice; while others 
believe, that the deceased are conveyed to a fa- 
mous river, called Bosmanque, which is situated 
in a distant inland country, where their god in- 
terrogates them respecting their moral conduct, 
and whether they have religiously observed the 
days dedicated to the fetiche, abstained from all 
meats on these occasions, and inviolably kept 
their word. If they appear to have acquitted 
themselves with honesty and propriety, they are 
immediately wafted across the river, to a land 
abounding with every thing that can contribute tcu 
their felicity ; but if, on the contrary, they have 
behaved themselves improperly, the god plunges 
them into the river, where they are lost in eternal 
oblivion. 

The natives of this part of Guinea observe ao 
txlraoidiaary annual ceremony, wl>ich consists 
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in what is called banishing the devil out of their 
towns. Before they commence this strange ce- 
remony, unbounded licentiousness reigns for the 
space of eight days; during Which period, the 
<>nly preventive of disagreeable consequences 
is to ply the populace wtth liquors^ which keep 
them in a state of stupefaction. When that 
time .is expired, the inhabitants run after one 
another in a confused, disorderly manner, and 
throw stones and dirt at the supposed fiend, 
shouting with the most horrid outcries. Having 
|>roceeded to what they deem a sufficient dis- 
tance^ they return to their houses, which theFr 
^oroen have washed in the mean time, and on 
these occ*asions scour every domestic utensil, in 
prder to purify Ihem from all previous pollu- 
tipn. 

In the inland parts of the Gold Coast, cows 
are very numerous^ but so small, that a full-grown 
heifer seldom weighs more than two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and their flesh is tough, and very 
indifferent food. Sheep are also plentiful, but 
very diminutive ; and they are covered with hair 
instead of wool. Their flesh does not partake 
of the taste of mutton : it is dry and lean, and is 
seldoiii eaten by persons of delicate appetites. 
In shorty all the animals on this coast are inferior 
in size and quality to those of Europe. Their 
horses are not sufficiently high for keeping a tall 
man^s legs from the ground. 

Of the wild animals, the elephants in this 
country are of vast magnitude, being frequA)tl/ 
thirteen feet in height ; but they do not appear 
to possess that docility, which so much distin- 
guishes those in the eastern parts of the world. 
Tigers are very numerous throughout the whole 
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of this coast, and more destructive than al) the 
other beasts of prey ; and a man that enters a 
wood unarmed runs the greatest hazard of losin^r 
his life ; but they seldofn molest the human spe- 
cies, so long as they can subsist on the flesh of 
brutes. Jackalls, wild boars and apes, abound is 
the woods. Of the last of th^se there is great 
variety, some of which, when they stand erect, 
measure five feet in height ; and they are so sa- 
gacious, that the negroes are convinced they can 
speak^ but .that they are prevented from making 
use of that faculty, lest they should be obliged to 
labour. The ourang-outang is also frequently 
met with. Among the animals common 4o the 
Gold Coast, are likewise harts^ beautiful ante- 
lopes, hares, porcupines, civets, and wild cats, 

or the feathered race, the principal are wild 
and tame ducks, pheasants of various sorts, par- 
tridges, snipes, parrots, with other beautiful birds 
peculiar to the torrid zone. Every river abounds 
with crocodiles and other amphibious animals of 
the same form. Reptiles of various kinds are im* 
mensely numerous, most of which are poisonous ; 
but a snake, about a yard in length, and varie- 
gated with white, black, and yellow spots, is ve- 
nomous in the highest and most extraordinary de- 
gree. There are also serpents of enormous size, 
and measure upwards of sixteen feet in length, 
but their malignity does not a))pear proportionable 
to their magnitude. Scorpions are also in great 
numbers on the Gold Coast, together with centi- 
pedes, toads, and large venomous spiders ; but of 
all the insects of this country, the ants or termites 
are the most remarkable : they are divided into 
a variety of species of different colours and sizes; 
ihcj raise hillocks to the height of ten feet, or 
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bpild nests of prodigious magnitude on the tops 
Cf trees, from whence they proceed in myriads to 
the forts of the Europeans, and oblige tliem to 
leave their beds in the middle of the night. No 
animal can withstand them, for what is wanted in 
tize, is sufficiently compensated by numbers. In 
ihort> the industry, economy, and internal regula- 
tions of these creatures, excite the admiration of 
every philosophical traveller. 

SECTION 'IV. 
Jvofy Coast. 

/ 

THE Ivory or Tooth Coast derives its appella- 
tion from the great quantity of elephants' teeth 
which it produces ; and is bounded by Nigritia . 
on the north, by the Gold Coast on the east,- by 
llm ocean on the south, and by the Grain Coast 
on the west; but it is impossible to define its 
Moper limits, though it. is generally included 
between Cape Palmas on the west, and Cape 
Apollonia on the east. It if; subdivided into the 
Quaqua, the Malagantes, and the Ivory Coast 
poper ; in all of which, except near Cape Apol- 
lonia, the land is so low, level, and uniform, that 
ft is with difficulty any particular place can be 
distinguished. 

The whole country within the limits of the 
Ivory Coast is fertile in rice, peas, beans, citrons, 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, and sugar-canes, which 
might be cultivated to great advai[itage. There 
are also large tracts of land, in which the negroes 
WW Indian corn, a species of grain which is be- 
lieved to have been imported hither by the Por- 
Iqguese. In short, this district is' the most po- 
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pulous, salubrious, and pleasant, of any on Che 
whole coast of Guinea. Palm-wine and oil are 
plentiful ; together with a species of fruit i^alled 
b)' the ftatives tontbo, from which they make a 
strong and pleasant sort of wine. The inland 
parts, and especially the mountains, abound with 
such a number of elephants, that the natives are 
obliged to lodge in rocks and caverns during the 
night, in order to secure themselves from their 
attack. They also make use of every possible 
contrivance to defend their plantations Irom the 
I'avages of these sagacious animals, and lay traps 
for them, in which many are caught. There it 
also abundance of cows, sheep, goats, and hogs, 
which are of course exceedingly cheap ; and a few 
shillings will purchase a quantity of beef, mutton* 
or pork, sufficient for the maintenance of a famitjr 
for a long time. The coast likewise produce* 
excellent fish in great profusion and variety, in- 
cluding several remarkable ones, among which 
we may enumerate the sea-devil, the zingana, 
and the sea-bull. The first, which is also called 
the horned fish, has a square form, is about three 
feet in length and five in circumference ; the 
head resembles that of a hog, excepting that it 
terminates in a proboscis, like an elephant. The 
zingana is a voracious creature, having a flat 
head, large eyes, and round body. The fins are 
strong; and assist it to dart with incredible ra- 
pidity on its prey. It will devour any thing; 
but is particularly fond of human flesh. The 
sea-devil is about twenty-five feet long, and pro- 
portionably thick ; the most remarkable parts of 
this fish are projecting angles from its body of a 
hard and horny substance, and so sliarp, that a 

stroke 
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Kroke with them is extremely dangerous. It has 
four eyes; but its flesh, though eagerly sought 
after by the negroes, is very indifferent. 

The natives of Qua([ua, or the eastern division 
of this coast, are tall and well-proportioned, but 
their aspect inspires strangers with disgust ; yet 
they are the roost rational, civilized, and polite 
people, in all Guinea. They drink a sort of wine, 
mixed with water, to prevent the effects of the 
intoxicating quality which it possesses. Drunk- 
enness, indeed, is reckoned by them a crime so 
odious and detestable, that it is prohibited by the 
laws under the severest penalties, and even under 
pain of death. They very properly regard it as 
the aggregate of every enormity, by reducing 
men to a level with the brute creation, prompting 
them to infringe the laws of society, which it de- 
prives of useful members, and destroying the 
effects of the best laws and government. Their 
manner of living, however, according to our ideas 
of decency and neatness, is coarse and indelicate. 
They boil rice, fish, fowl, and elephant's flesh to- 
gether, which, beiiig mixed with palm-oil, is 
esteemed an excellent dish. 

The natives dislike the European custom of 
embracing one another at parting, or after a long 
absence, and regard it as an unnatural action. 
They consider long nails as ornamental ; and 
are fond of long hair. The common people wear 
only a piece of cloth round the waist ; but the 
more opulent are covered with a kind of cloak 
that has long sleeves ; wear scyroits^rs or short 
swords by their sides; and have their legs en- 
circled with rings of iron, interspersed with 
bells, in the number of which consist all their 
grandeur and dignity. The features of the wo« 
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men are regular and proportioned, and l!ie 
eyes sparkling ; and they would be considered ; 
beauties even in Europe. Some of the femal 
adorn their hair with plates of pure gold, in tl 
fabrication of which there is great emulatic 
among the artists. 

Every son constantly follovrs the profesnoa 
his father ; and this regulation is so firmly est 
blished, and so invariably observed, tiiat the wiu 
country perhaps does not f\irnish a single instant 
to the contrary. It is^ however, a custom that 
attended with many inconveniencies, and the 
hereditary occupations are far from promotii 
the mechanical arts, the meanest efiforts of i 
European being infinitely beyond their imitatio 
and even their comprehension. Uke most 
the other nations, they conceive it impossible f 
a person to discover the sentiments of anott 
man by a delineation of crooked characte 
When, therefore, they have been sent with a no 
the contents of which were previously told the 
they have jeeringly inquired of the person, 
whom it was intended, what it contained j a 
being informed, their surprise was inconceivab 
and they imagine that wbite men are favoui 
with the intervention of familiar spirits, who 
terpret to them the meaning of their friends^ 

The teliets of their religion are nearly the sa 
as those of the inhabitants of the Gold Cos 
and ai'e founded entirely on sU|)erslition and 
norance. If they revere their priests, their resp 
ari'ies less from their esteem of the order, tl 
of the opinion they entertain of the annexed d 
nity. Indeed, they are fully persuaded, t 
magic and necromancy are qualities and pow 
inseparable from majesty and the priesthood. 1 

k 
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king of Saka^ near Cape Laho, observes annually 
a certain mysterious ceremony in honour of the 
sea, which is the tutelary deity of the kingdom. 

But whatever opinion may be tbrmed, relative 
to the religion and manners of the natives of 
Quaqua, certain it is, that their extreme regard 
to trade, and the assiduity v^ith which they cul- 
tivate commerce with foreign nations^ are proofs 
of their abilities and understanding. On the 
arrival of an European ship, they flock round in 
tiieir canoes, crying Quaqua ! Quaqua ! from 
which expression they derive their name, and 
one of the most adventurous among them goes 
on board. The anxiety of l{ie res! then becomes 
extreme, and they move theiV heads and eyes as 
if impatient of knowing the fate of their com- 
panion, nor without the greatest difficulty can 
they be prevailed on to go on board, Tiiey ge- 
nerally, indeed, oblige the captain to put sea<» 
water into his eyes, being firmly persuaded that 
should he violate this solemn engagement, the 
ocean will punish him with tlie loss of sight. On 
their side, they enter into no promises, andj 
therefore, Europeans ai*e generally on their 
guard to prevent any fraud or sudden attack, 
■nri only admit a certain number of Quaquas at 
a time. One may easily apprehend the diffi- 
culty and tediGUsness of trading with a nation so 
timorous and mistrustful. The ignorance of 
their language, too, adds greatly to the incon- 
venience arising from the timidity of their dis- 
positions, as every thing must be transacted by 
signs, and a certain quantity of merchandize is 
usually placed nearly the gold and ivory intended 
to be exchanged. Presents, how eve/, have con- 
siderable influence in inspiring them with con* 
VoL.Xjy, Q jid^uc^\ 
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fidence ; and, in general, even the most opulent 
negro will receive with indications of gratitude 
any trifling article of European manufacture, as 
if he considered it as a pledge of esteem and re- 
spect. 

The usual articles of commerce on this coast 
are cotton-cloth s, ivory, gold-dust, and slaves* 
The negroes of the interior parts exhibit much 
•skill and industry in manufacturing cotton-cloth, 
vi^hich is extremely fine and beautifully coloured. 
The whole country beyond Quaqua furnishes 
vast quantities of elephants' teeth, the finest ivory 
in the world. This, and the other productions 
of this part, being brought to the sea-coast, are 
purchased by the English, French, and Dutch, 
and sometimes also by the Danes and Pona- 
guese ; and the European commodities, which 
ihe negroes accept most willingly in exchange, 
are the same that are made use oi in other king* 
doms of Guinea. 

Europeans have no regular establishments on 
this coast ; but mariners very much frequent the 
mouth of the St. Andrew, which is a spacious and 
deep river, augmented near its influx into the 
ocean by the junction of another stream. The 
entrance of this river is surrounded with lofty 
trees, verdant meadows, and fertile fields cf im- 
mense extent. Nature seems to have intended 
this place for a fortress, which would require no 
other defence than its situation. It consists of a 
peninsula formed of a high and level rock, and 
inaccessible on almost every side. On sailing 
farther up the stream, the fields and meadows 
are watered by pleasant, meandering streams, 
that fertilize the ground, and render it produc- 
tive in every species of grain, fruits, and roots ; 

hut 
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but especially in maize^ millet^ rice, melons, and 
various kinds of pulse. The eye is also gratified 
with the sight of beautiful groves of citrons, 
oranecs, and limes, the bouglis of which are so 
closely interwoven, that the several fruits fre- 
quently appear to" be the produce of the same 
tree. The sugar-cane, with innumerable fruits 
and flowers, springs up and flourishes in this soil ; 
but they are in general abandoned to the devasta- 
tion of wild beasts, to whom they afford an agree- 
able and commodious retreat. 

The personal appearance of the natives of 
this part of the coast is nearly similar to that of • 
the Quaquas, and the women possess the same 
regularity of features, sparkline eyes, and elegant 
teeth. The men are neither deficient in courage' 
nor understanding ; but the European merchants 
having carried off some of them, they have be- 
come equally timid and jealous with those al- 
ready described ; nor can any importunity pre- 
vail with them to enter a vessel, till the captain 
has made use of the ceremony of bathing his 
eyes in sea-water. This rite is reciprocally per- 
formed, and seems intended to denote, that if 
tliey violate their faith, or neglect t^ fulfil their 
compacts with honour, they wish the waves may 
for ever close their eyes, and deprive them of 
sight. They are extremely partial to the same 
ornaments as the Quaquas, particularly liftlc 
beiU, which they fasten round their arms and 
legs, and which produce a jingling that in- 
spires them with gaiety, and gives agility to 
tiieir dancing; a diversion the negroes in ge- 
neral are excessively fond of practising, and in 
which they arrive at such proficiency, that the. 
best European figure-dancers might learn from 

Q 2 VVv^itCk 
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them attitudes and postures^ that would not dts«^ 
grace iheir art. 

The elephants in this country must be of an 
enoriAous size,/ as some of their teeth weigh up*" 
wards of two hundred pounds. Slaves and gold 
are also disposed of in great plenty ; but Euro- 
peans are never able to learn in what manner 
tiie latter is procured by the maritime natives, 
who observe an inviolable secrecy on the sub- 
ject. 

There is a kingdom on this coast, named 
Guiomere, which in 11()3 was governed by a 
queen called Assamouchon, who was greaitly re- 
spected by her neighbours, and beloved by her 
subjects. This princess being of an active and 
\ivarlike disposition, disliked the authority of a 
husband, and spent her whole time in the camp, 
and in commanding her armies. Such was the 
conduct and good fortune of this queen, that she 
was not unsuccessful in any enterprise, nor was 
the smallest advantage ever gained over her 
troops, either by negroes or Europeans. By 
means of a chevalier Damon, she entered into a 
treaty wilh the French, which continued, without 
the least infraction, during the greater part of 
her life. This princess was such an admirer, of 
the lively and polite humour cf the people of 
that nation, that she frequently declared she would 
rather be a subject of France, than sovereign of 
any other European state. The kingdom of 
Guipmere is of narrow limits towards ihe sea, but 
of considerable extent towards the inland parts of 
the country : it is also populous, and famous for 
its commerce. 

Serpents thirty-six feet in length, which swal- 
low men entire, are io be met with in this part 

of 
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)f Africa. Here also are furious tempests, act> 
x>mpanied with dreadful storms of thunder and 
ightningy and prodigious falls of rain, which 
ire succeeded by almost total darkness. When 
hese (ornadoes happen in the summer, they are 
less dangerous than in the winter season ; but 
they are then more inconvenient, as they are 
followed for several successive days by cold 
rains, which are heavy beyond description. Du- 
ring the winter months, the ships inUhe road are 
in the utmost danger, and mariners have every 
thing to dread from the fury and impetuosity of 
these hurricanes ; but nature has kindly provided 
fbr their security, by giving certain notice of 
the approach of the tempest. The Portuguese 
have given the appellation of terreno to a violent 
knd-wind, which blows from the east about 
Christmas and Midsummer. The storm rises 
with $uch fury as immediately to suppress the 
8ea4)reezes, and frequently continues four or 
five days. During that period, the sun becomes 
totally obscured, the sky dark, and the air ex- 
tremely cold and dense. The negroes are very 
sensible of this change in the atmosphere, and 
shiveir as if the paroxysm of an ague had seized 
them. Even the brute creation can ill support 
the intense cold, which at that lime prevails; 
and goats that have been exposed to the air only 
four hours, have been found dead. 

SECTION V. 

Grain Coast. 

THE Grain Cos^st, or Malaguetta, derived 
its appellation from the copious production of 
pepper^ that constitutes its real wealt{i, is con- 

Q 3 ^^^^\ 
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tained between the river Sestos and the viHap^ 
of Greva, about a league to the west of Cape 
Pa) mas, and extends for a space of fifty-five 
miles along the shore. The largest and most 
populous town on this coast is called Great 
Sestro, or Sestro Paris, the latter of which ap- 
pellations it received from the merchants of 
Dieppe in France, who had a factory at this 
place. The houses are constructed in a square 
or circular form^ raised four feet from the ground, 
and ascending by a flight of steps. The town 
also contains a council-chamber, in which the 
principal men of the place assemble, and debate 
on public affairs. Business is no sooner ended, 
than the king and his subjects drink and smoke 
together without distinction ; and the monarch 
lays aside the badges of royalty, and reduces 
himself to a private station. The continual ex- 
halations, caused by the action of tlie sun on the 
rivers and sea-coast, are supposed to occasion 
malignant and putrid fevers, which are very pre- 
valent in this part of Africa, and are peculiarly 
fatal to Europeans. 

The plant which produces the Guinea pepper, 
grows to the height of a shrub, and attaches 
itself to some neighbouring tree, in the manner 
of our ivy. The leaf is of a great length, soft 
and pointed, and, dunng the rainy season, pos- 
sesses a pleasing odour ; soon after which it 
fades, and loses both its beauty and flavour. 
If the buds arc bruised between the fingers, 
they leave an agreeable flavour, like that of a 
clove. Beneath the leaves, and all along the 
stalk, are filaments, by wliich it adheres to its 
supporters. The fruit is in the form of figs, 
and of various sizes, according to the quality 
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and cultivation of the soil; and is contained 
in long, slender, and red pods, separated into 
four or five cells, and covered by a thin tind^ 
to which the negroes attribute a poisonous 
quality. 

Besides this valuable article of* commerce, the 
Grain Coast produces a species of fruit, very 
much resembling the cardamom, and' pimento; 
the latter of which is exceedingly abundant and 
cheap. Ivory and slaves form also a part of the 
trade of this country. The other pro luctions 
of this coast are bananas, dates, lemoi»s, and 
oranges^ with several sorts of pulse, and abun- 
dance of fine palm-trees. Domestic animals^ 
such as cows, hogs, sheep, and goats, are also 
very plentiful, with most other creatures common 
to Guinea. 

The natives of this part are guilty of no ex- 
cess in eating or drinking, but appear temperate 
and abstemious on all occasions. They, admit 
the Europeans to commit familiarities with their 
women ; and even invite them to participate in 
the embraces of their wives and daughters. They 
possess one Quality in common with all other 
negroes, which is a propensity for stealing, es- 
pecially from strangers and loreigners. Tiiey 
are, however, obliging and civil, and will per- 
form the most important servicer lor a trilJing 
reward. They aro of a tall stature, robust, 
well-proportioned, and have a martial aspect ; , 
and their courage, as appears from their fre- 
quent incursions into the neighbouring territo- 
ries, corresponds with their appearance. The 
sole employment of many of the negroes on this 
coasts is fishing ; and every morning laige flt'c< < 
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of canoes are seen ranged along the shore, on 
that business. Their dress consists only of a 
piece of cloth fastened round their waists. 

The Malaguetta language is so extremely difiir 
cult and peculiar in its idiom, that none of their 
neighbours are capable of interpreting it, which 
renders commerce disagreeably tedious, and to be 
transmitted by signs. Some of the natives are 
excellent mechanics, especially the smiths, who 
perfectly understand the art of tempering steel 
and other metals, and are weH acquainted with 
the mode of fabricating arms. Experience ha9 
also taught them many useful improvements in 
agriculture, particularly withVespect to the cul- 
tivation of rice, millet, and pepper ; * the chief 
articles of their trade and subsistence. Their mo« 
xiarch, whom they call Tabaseil, exerts an arbi- 
trary power over his subjects, and when he ap- 
peara in public, displays great pomp and magnifi- 
cence : his people regard him as a superior being, 
and implicitly obey his injunctions from a natural 
awe and submission. 

They have some confused and obscure ideas of 
the immortality of the soul, and of a future state of 
existence and retribution. The new moon is 
welcomed with festal songs, and other demonstra- 
tions of regard, which are the only external 
marks of adoration among them. When an 
opulent person dies, his wives commence the 
most hideous lamentations, which give notice of 
the event to the whole neighbourhood; upon 
ivhich all the other women of the place resort (o 
the house, in prder to mingle their bowlings to- 
gether. The favourite of the deceased always 
distinguishes herself above the rest by the loud- * 

ness 
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ness of her complaints, antl whose expressions of 
sorrow are perhaps alone sincere. Suddenly a 
pause of silence interrupts this dismal noise, and, 
by way of interlude, one of them recites the 
virtues and noble actions of (he defunct ; after 
which they resunie their vociferations with re- 
doubled vehemence. The marabous, or priests, 
having examined the corpse, and ascertained that 
the person is dead, dig a grave sufficiently large 
for containing two bodies, and the principal wife 
is interred with her deceased husband. During 
the latter part of this barbarous transaction, a pro- 
found silence reigns through the whole assembly ; 
and as soon as it is concluded, they depart with 
the same tranquillity as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 

The French were the first that carried on trade 
with this coast, and some traces of their resi- 
dence still exist. Many of the inhabitants also 
have had French surnames hereditary in their 
£unilies for at least more than a century. They 
were also taught to assume the names of saints, 
sQch as Peter, Paul, John, and Andrew. The 
Portuguese dispossessed the French of their 
commerce with this coast and the rest of Guinea. 
During a number of yearsy they exercised a des- 
))otic authority over the natives; but the great 
advantages which the Portuguese derived from 
this trade, having excited the emulation of the 
English and Dutch, their power was obliged to 
give way to the more warlike and commercial 
spirit of these rivals. By degrees they became 
dispossessed of all their settlements, and being 
compelled to retire into the interior parts of the 
country, resolved, as a last effort, to unite them- 
lelves to the natives by marriage ; from wh^ce 
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sprung that mixed progeny, who are known by 
the name of mulattoes. These carry on a great 
trade, and would render it more extensive, were ' 
they regularly supplied with European goods. 



CHAP. X. ~ 

NIGRITIA, or Negroland, is an extensive 
tract of country denominated from the colour 
of its inhabitants, and included between tlie river 
Senegal and Guinea. It is divided into several 
large and populous kingdoms. 

SECTION I. 

Sierra I^ona, 

SIERRA LEONA was an appellation given 
to some mountains on the coast by the Portuguese, 
on account of the great numbers of lions that fre- 
quented them ; from whence this tract of territory 
received its name. Its exact boundaries have 
never been properly defined, though it is generally 
understood to be comprehended between the 
Grain Coast and Cape Verga. 

The Schcrbro is a large and capacious river, 
in which vessels of great burthen frequently pro- 
ceed to a very considerable distance, and which 
is supposed to have its source in Upper Ethiopia. 
At the mouth of the river stands an island which 
has the same appellation, and produces great 
abundance of rice, maize, yams, bananas, pota- 
ioes, Indian figs, ananas, citrons, oranges, water- 
melons. 
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meloni, with a variety of other fruits and roots. 
Fine pearls are found in an oyster on the shore ; 
but the fishing for them is rendered extremely 
dangerous* by the number of crocodile!^; alliga- 
tors^ and sharks, which infest the mouth of the 
river. The inhabitants are pagans^ but practise 
the Jewish rite of circumcision. Cape Mesurado 
is a peninsula, which is seen at the distance of 
several leagues, and has the appearance of a 
high mountain. On the banks of a river of the 
same, is a plain of great extent, covered with 
villages, and abounding with a great variety of 
quadrupeds, such as oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, 
deer, liares, antelopes, and many others, and is 
unquestionably one of the most fertile and beau- 
lilul spots in the universe. It produces pine- 
apples^ citrons, lemons, oranges, with all the 
rich fruits of Kurope, Asia, and America. The 
air is teinperate, and the spring waters cool and 
refreshing; ^and, in short, the country in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Mesurado resembles a 
paradise. 

The inhabitants are not unworthy of enjoying 
such a situation ; for they are a mild, generous, 
friendly, assiduous, and disinterested people, and 
their labour is the result of reason, not of 
avarice. Their chief occupation consists in the 
cultivation of the hmd, and in the making of 
salt; in which last article they pay a certain 
tribute to the sovereign of Quaja, to whom they 
are subject. The miseries of war arc but little 
known, and in all disputes they seem to prefer 
pacific conventions to the decisions of arms; 
Polygamy is allowed them without any limita- 
tions ; and, as the females are equally laborious 
with the males, the interest of the husband h 
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proportioned to the multiplicity of his wires* 
Children of both * sexes go naked tiH the age of 
puberty, when those of distinction begin to wear 
a cotton cloth, which depends from the waist; 
but the common ranks remain during all their 
lives in their primitive state. None, besides the 
king, his court, and the officers of his household* 
go always clothed. Bracelets* and rings of iron 
or copper, are worn round the wrists and legs of 
the women, with small silver bells, which are 
esteemed very ornamental. 

The most common dress among people of con- 
dition of both sexes, is the toini, which is made 
of woollen cloth, and manufactured by themselves^ 
Both males and females take great pains in deco- 
rating their hair, which has a woolly appearance, 
with little plates of gold and other inetab; 
and this employment occupies all the time they 
can conveniently spare from their avocationc 
and amusements. The women endeavour to 
attract, attention by painting the^ir faces, arms, 
and legs, with circles oi' various colours; the 
agreeable diversity of which is considered as 
the principal criterion of female taste and ele- 
gance. The ornaments of the men are also ol 
the same kind, and differ only in the size ol 
ihe rings and bracelets, which are fastened round 
their arms, legs, and fingers. The poorest negrc 
has some of these decorations, and their n umbel 
is increased with the wealth and vanity of th€ 
wearer, and constitutes a principal di^stinclion ol 
rank. 

The accommodations of the natives are mean, 
but peculiarly neat and clean. The royal palace 
and houses of the great and opulent, are con- 
strucifid in oblong squares, having one stor) 
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floored, and being so closely covered with the 
leaves of the puim, that Ifiey are rendered per- 
fectly secure against the heaviest rains and the 
most scorching beams of the sun. Each of 
these buildings is divided into a number of apart- 
ments; one of which is a hall of audience^ sur* 
rounded with sophas raised about a foot ifVom 
the floor, and covered with elegant mats of 
palm-leaves, beautifully diversified with an in- 
finity of colours; on which the more opulent 
of the people doze away life, reclming their 
sluggish lieads on one of their favourite women, 
or eating, drinking, or smoaking, with their se- 
lect companions. In their manner of eating, they 
appear to be more civilized than most other ne- 
groes : they have plates and dishes made of 
ivory, and kept extremely neat and clean ; and 
that their elegance- may be uniform and con- 
sistent, their kitchens are separated from their 
habitations, lest they should be incommoded by 
the heat or smoke, which attends the preparation 
of victuals. 

It is observable that the language of the ne- 
groes undergoes a gradual change, as we pass 
from east to west. Arts and sciences being 
entirely uuknown among them, they make use 
of only a few words, which are sufficient for 
expressing the necessaries of life ; and hence, 
perhaps, exists that silence vihich has been re* 
marked in all their public assemblies and enter- 
tainments; their ideas being insuihcicnt to en* 
liven conversation, or to furnish matter for dis- 
course. Travellers observe that the same sounds ^ 
frequently occur in a short speech ; and that 
their songs are only a repetition of five or sIk 
words. It is also no less difficult to obtain pro. 
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per ideas of their religion^ which would appear 
to be a mixture of Mahometanism, idolatry^ and 
superstition. " Let the Europeans^'' say some of 
them^ " adore a God, who is so good to them; 
for us^ we offer presents to the devil alone, be- 
cause he is able to injure us/^ 

The government, which possesses mildness m 
the extreme, is strictly aristocratical ; all public 
business being transacted by a majority of the 
^gracndees, and the king only assuming the execu- 
tive part. The Europeans who trade hither, boy 
up large quantities of cotton-cloth, the manu&c^ 
ture of this country, fine mats, and ivory, which 
is not inferior to that purchased in Guinea; ai 
well as the skins of lions^ tigers, panthei:s, and 
various other wild beasts with which the moon- 
tains, abound. This coast also affords five or six 
hundred slaves annually ; but they are generally 
such as are bought or obtained in exchange from 
the king of Mandingo, and the sovereigns in the 
interior parts of Africa; for the natives are prohi- 
bited from enslaving any, except criminals, who 
are sold to the traders in human flesh, for the 
emolument of the monarch. 

Between Cape Mesurado and Sestos, is a de- 
lightful river called Rio Junco, the banks of 
which are clothed with perpetual verdure, and 
exhibit beautiful groves of oranges, limes, and 
other fruit-trees. This part of the country, 
which is denominated the kingdom of Mesurado, 
is very populous, and the villages stand so near 
together, tlat they resemble one large town. 
Though the laws of proportion are disregarded 
in the erection of particular houses, their cilies 
exhibit the greatest order and regularity, and 
are so analogous to one another; that they can- 
not 
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not be distinguished but by the surrounding 
' country. The royal palac» differs only in ex« 
tent, and in the number of apartments, from the 
habitations of private persons. The manners of 
the natives are simple ; and they are entirely ig* 
norant of the arts of luxury and refinement. 
Their religion consists of the grossest idolatry, 
withoat any fixed principle of adoration. The 
most constant object of worship is the sun, to 
which luminary they sacrifice, and make offer- 
ings of palm*wine, oil, fruits, and various ani- 
mals. Formerly, human victims were also slain. 
Id honour of this deity ; but that cruel practice 
has ceased, since commerce has demonstrated 
th^t their interest consists in the multiplicity of 
their slaves and prisoners, whom they dispose of 
to the Europeans. 

North-west of Scherbro is the great river 
Sierra Leona, which is said to be near three 
leagues wide at its entrance, but a short way up • 
the channel it is reduced to the breadth of a 
. single mile. It abounds with fish, but is greatly 
infested with crocodiles and alligators. The 
banks are adorned with large and beautiful 
trees ; and the river, in its course, forms several 
delightful islands, covered jivith palms, from 
which the natives make great quantities of 
wine. 

The country to the south of this river is 
extremely mountainous, and is properly deno- 
minated Sierra Leona, or the Mountains of the 
lions; while on the north it is low and flat, 
where the heat of the sun, before the noon-tide. 
breeze springs up, is almost intolerable. In 
eeneral, it is reckoned an unhealthy climate to 
Europeans ; and the continual thunder and rain^. 
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with a suf!bcating air that prevails during 
months in the ^ear^ produce the most i 
effects, especially on the constitutions of $t 
gers ; nor are they innocent with respect to 
natives, who are obliged to confine themsc 
in their houses for several days successively 
order to avoid the pestilential inflection of 
atmosphere. Sometimes, also, tornadoes proc 
awful and astonishing scenes ; in which the 
is veiled in mid-day splendour, and the i 
tremehdous and pitchy darkness succeeds in 
place; and the face of nature seems wfc 
changed. But, however these scenes may k 
the minds of strangers with terror and amazen 
custom has rendered their appearance a matte 
indifference to the natives, who contemplate 
dreadful changes of nature without any partic 
emotion. 

The soil is extremely fertile, and the wi 
country, on each side of the river, produces i 
quantities of rice and millet, as amply to su| 
the natives with food ; besides which, lemi 
oranges, bananas, and citrons, are in great plei 
and arrive at vast perfection. In the inte 
parts, and farther up the river, ananas, Inc 
figs, water-melons, white prunes, cassava, ; 
different sorts of pulse, are also produced 

freat abundance. There are, likewise, foi 
ogs, hares, and deer, that may be obtained 
barter for a little brandy, a liquor to wl 
the inhabitants are extremely partial. The mo 
tainous parts abound with elephants, lions, tig< 
apes, and monkies ; the last of which are 
ceedingly numerous, and one species of th< 
called the barry, walks erect, grinds' its rice 
miiletj andf in iJiort, possesses all the docile i 

imital 
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imitative qualities of the famous ourang-outan^. 
The woods abound with serpents of the most asto- 
nishing dimensions ; and also afford a retreat to aa 
infinite number of parrots^ parroquets, and various 
other beautiful and curious birds, which are not 
caught without much diiRculty, by reason of the 
thickness of the copses. In this part of the coun- 
try grows a tree resembling a beech, which the 
negroes call agon, and with the fruil of which 
they poison their arrows. 

The natives bordering oi^ the Sierra Leona 
have more protuberant noses, and less dark 
complexions, than most of the neighbouring 
negroes. They suspend a nutnber of toys from 
their cars, and they mark their faces with hot 
irons. In the decorations of their persons, they 
imitate the nations on the banks of the Sherbro; 
but those of rank appear in public dressed in 
long flowing robes of striped calico, after the 
Moorish fashion. They are malicious, turbulent, 
and jealous in their dispositions, and always en- 
gaged in quarrels and dissensions amonor them- 
selves, or with their European neighbours, jwho 
are continually exposed to their insults and depre- 
dations. On the other hand, from an aversion to 
gluttony and drunkenness, they are extremely so- 
ber and temperate in thf ir meals, and free from 
voluptuous passions. Every town is provided 
with a public school, in which the young women 
are taught singing, dancing, and oiher acconipiish- 
meiUs, under the inspection of a matron of noble 
.birth. 

For the adjustment of disputes, the chief per- 
sons of a village meet in a place called a palaver 
or hall, where the plaintiff and defendant being 
xaodidly £^rd, and the . matter fully discussed, 

R 3 the 
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the eqaity of the case is determined by a majority 
of the judges. If a person has been defrauded bj 
his neFghbour, custom has rendered it lawful, that 
he may seize without legal process as much from 
the offender as will compensate his loss, but he 
must prove before the chiefs, to the satisfaction of 
the court, that he has not distrained for more tbaq 
he was entitled to recover. 

Their^ huts are generally of a circular formi 
ivith spacious areas in the middle, the entrances 
paved with oyster and cockle shells, and two or 
three crosses erected in different parts ; the wh<^e 
being surrounded with liipe, pine-apple, and 
planlane trees. 

We are informed that in the kingdom of Ca? 
pez, the royal dignity was hereditary in the 
same family, and that the youngest son suo 
ceeded to the throne; but on a deficiency of 
male heirs, the nearest of kin was elected so* 
vereign. When this happened to be the case, 
the nobility visited the elected monarch at hi^ 
house, where having bound his hands, they 
carried him to the palace, amidst crowds of peo* 
pie, who derided, insulted, and even struck bim 
with rods. This ceremony vyas intended to in* 
timate to the king, that this was the last time He 
would ever witness the real inclinations of his 
subjt^cts. The eldest counsellor then harangued 
the populace in favour of the new king, to whom 
he gave a hatchet, signifying thereby that it was 
the indispensable duty of a sovereign, to punish 
crimes which are injurious to the interests and 
welfare of society. 

In the year 1787, a number of English gen- 
tlemen ;jubscribed a few thousand pounds, as a 
fund fur .assisting spme jiun^riscls of negroes theo 

"in 
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in London, to settle at Sierra Leona, where a con- 
siderable district of land had been ceded by the 
native chiefs for that purpose. The grand object 
of this settlement was to promote civilization in 
Africa, snd (hereby prepare the way for the total 
abolition of slavery. Notwithstanding the diffi« 
palties with which this infant colony had to con- 
tendy it has since that time very considerably in- 
creased, has been incorporated by act of parlia- 
ment under the name of the Sierra Leona Com- 
pany, and the principal place of the settlement 
IS denominated Freetown. They have endea* 
voured to diffuse the knowledge of Christianity 
among the natives, many of whose chiefs hav^ 
been induct to send their sons to the colony fof 
instruction. In short, by means of this settlement, 
the declension of the slave trade in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leona has been very great ; 
and it is supposed that not more than one-f fth of 
the usual number of slaves are now carried off the 
adjacent ^oast. The compapy^s affairs being in a 
deranged state, the government of the colony has 
been transferred to the crown ; and, for the ho- 
noi^r of Great Britain, and the cause of humanity, 
we earnestly wish that it may produce the full 
and desired effect, and that the civilization of 
Africa, and the total abolition of slavery, may 
^t last be thjs result of this benevolent establish^ 
inent ! 

SECTION If. 
Foulah, Monou, 2uoja, and Folgia. 

THE Foulah kingdpm is situated to the north? 
(cast of Siea;ra Leona, and is about three hun- 
f^red an4 ^^^J miles in {epgtb^ ^om east to west. 
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industry, fitUbfulness, and hospitality, with al- 
most every other virtue, expresses his hope that 
the in&nt may one day live in possession of them 
all. This oration being finished, he names 
the child, and delivering it into the arms of its 
mother, the assembly immediately dispefses. 
A tew select friends of the parents, however, 
frequently remain, who spend the remainder ^ 
the day m mirth and festivity. If the child be 
a female, the mother carries it into the middle 
of the town, where the concourse of people is 
greatest, and laying it on a mat pots a stick 
into the hands of the infant. A woman is then 
appointed to pronounce the oration, in 'which 
she prays that the child may possess all the 
accomplishments of its mother, and, like her, be 
endued with every ornamental and useful qualifi- 
cation. 

The eldest son inherits the wives and pro- 
perly of his father ; but the effects of a married 
man, who dies without male issue, pass to his 
nephews. The principal occupation of this 
people, is the cultivation of the earth ; and 
trade^ except in bartering one necessary of life 
for- another, is scarcely known among them. 
The general language of these inland nations 
is the Quojan^ which, however,- is varied into 
different dialects in different provinces. The 
negroes of rank pride themselves on speaking 
with elegance and refinement ; and, being fond 
of rhetorical embellishments in their conver- 
sation, their discourse, even on the most trivial 
occasions, discovers something of poetical orna- 
ment and beauty. Nor are they entirely un- 
acquainted with the sciences, particularly astro- 
nomy; 



tiomy : they can distinguish the hour of the night 
by the stars ; and give the denomination of mqih 
jading to the pleiades. 

Their funeral cerenoonies exhibit marks of 
great affection, and of the strongest impressions 
of a eloomy superstition. After the bbdy is 
washed and placed in an erect posture, they 
dress the deceased .in his best clothes, adorn 
his hair, and put a bow and arrow into his 
hands : while his friends, in the mean time, en- 
cage in a kind of mack skirmish. They then 
fall on their knees, and bending their bows in 
a menacing manner, declare vengeance against 
those who have been accessaries to his deatJ), 
or that dare to asperse his reputation. After 
which ihey offer up, at the shrine of gross ig- 
norance and cruel superstition, some of the 
slaves of the deceased, whom as the devoted 
victims on this occasion, they have previously 
fed with all the delicacies of the country, and 
exhort them to attend their master in the other 
world with assiduity and fidelity. With the 
slaves they also deposit in the ground as much 
food and wine, as they think will be sufhdent 
for the deceased, till their arrival in the land of 
spirits. The corpse is then carried on a bier to 
the grave, and placed beside the murdered vic- 
tims, along with various kitchen-utensils, which 
• being covered with a mat, the whole js filled up 
with abundance of earth, in order to prevent any 
noxious exhalations from the putrid bodie^. 
The relations generally build a hut over the 
grave, on the top of which is suspended the 
bow and arrows ot the deceased, with other tro- 
phies; and they continue for several months to 
bring to the tpmb aU kinds. of liquors and pro- 
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visions, for his nourishment in the other world, 
till they suppose he has had time to caltivate 
his new plantations, and to form necessary con- 
nexions in the strange land to which he has re* 
moved. It is customary to deposit all the per- 
sons of one family in the same grave ; and these 
cemeteries^ which they call tombruoi, are gene* 
rally in a deserted village. On the death of a 
near relation or intimate friend, they observe a 
fast that continues lor ten da^s, during which 
period, they eat no rice, and dhnk only a small 
quantity of water. 

Among the Quojas, if a woman is accused 
of adultery, and no other proof of her crimi- 
nality be adduced than the allegations of her 
husband, she is declared innocent upon her own 
oath ; but if, after she lias taken the oath, evi- 
dences of her guilt shall appear, she is brought 
in the night to a public place, where a council 
is assembled to judge her, and to pass sentence 
accordingly. After invoking the Jafinanins, 
or the spirits of their deceased relations, the 
woman's eyes are covered with a bandage, to 
prevent her from seeing those beings, who are 
ready to carry her off; and the criminal is in- 
duced to believe that such will be her destiny. 
When she has thus undergone for some time the 
most dreadful apprehensions and suspense re- 
specting her fate, the oldest member of the 
council commences a solenni discourse, in which 
he represents the shamefulness and immorality 
of her conduct, and threatens her with severe 
punishment. If, after this harangue, she exhibit 
marks of contrition and repentance, a confused 
murmur is heard, which, it is pretended, are the 
voices of the Jannanins, who declare that her 
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cntne, Ihoa^h meriting the most rigoroas chas« 
tisement, will be pardoned^ on account of its 
being the first offence. The same voices also 
impose on her certain mortifications and pe- 
luuices, and recommend that she live in sach 
diastity, as not even to take a male child into 
her arms, or touch the dross of a man. The 
Qucjas are persuaded, tliat fear and shame 
are punishments sufficiently adequate to the 
first ofience ; but if she relapse into libertinism, 
and the fact be proved, the b^llimo, or high-priest, 
and one of his ministers, accompanied by proper 
officers,, repair with a loud noise to the house 
of her husband, and seize the criminal, who, 
amidst the hootings and insults of the populace, 
is carried thrice round the town. She is then, 
without being allowed to defend herself by any 
evidence, or to avoid punishment by promises 
of repentance and reformation, conducted to a 
wood, which is consecrated to the Jannanins, 
whose voices are no longer heard, and where 
she is put to death. In order that the power of 
the Jannanins may conthiue to be dreaded by the 
women, it is undoubtedly necessary to remove 
Ihem from the council, in which these spirits are 
supposed to be present. We may, tlierefore, 
reasonably conclude, that it is the male brother- 
hood alone of the b£ll2, who compose that as« 
sembly. 

When a person is accused of thefc or murder, 
and there do not appear sufficient proofs of his 
guilt, he is commanded to be tried by bellimo, 
which is a composition of herbs and the bark of 
trees, and which he is obliged to hold in his 
hands for a certain time, when, if he have com* 
mitted the action ibr which he is blamed, blisters 

Vol. XXV. S YiWV 
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will immediately appear on bis 'skin; ^tne- 
times the bellimo consists in a kind of liquor, 
composed of the bark of such tre6s as the n^« 
groes believe to be virulently poisonous, and .a 
large glass of which the accused is^ compelled to 
drink. Those whose consciences are clear in- 
stantly reject the potion by vomit, and are 
deemed the more immaculate for this trial of 
their innocence; but if a froth appear at the 
mouth of the culprit, he is immediately pro- 
2iounced guilty, and judged worthy of death* 
The criminal is then conducted to a secret 
grove, far removed from any human habitation, 
where his head is cut off, and his body divided 
into four parts. -. ^ 

The different nations in the interior of Sierra 
Leona acknowledge one Supreme Being, wliom 
they call Kanno, and to whooi tlicy attribute 
the qualities of omnipotence, omniscience, and 
jomni presence ; but they are not agreed with 
respect to the eternity ot his existence ; some af- 
firming ti)at he will be succeeded by another,, 
who will punish vice and reward virtue. They 
believe, likewise, that the dead are converted 
into Janjianiiis^ or spirits, whose employment con- 
sists in protecting their parents and former 
friends; for when the negroes are in any ira- 
. mincnt danger, or have receivecl any injiirVi 
• they fly to the groves, wliich are the supposed 
reside^ice of these guardian spirits, and bewailing 
their misfortunes, or the calamity that threatens 
them, beseech their gracious interposition. In 
all emergencies and difficulties, and in inquiries 
concerning future evpr^ts, they have recourse to 
the same means. In a word, their veneration 
. for the spirits of the deceased is extreme -, and 

thev 
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they never eat or drink, witl^out first tasttng in 
honour of the Juimanins, Every village has a 
grore consecrated to the deceased^ to which at 
certain seasons of the year great quantities of 
provisions are brought^ and into which women, 
cfrildreoy and slaves, are prohibited from enter- 
ing, whose intrusion would be considered as the 
nost outrageous sacrilege, and punished with in- 
stant death. 

Nor are magicians and sorcerers less dreaded, 
ilian these imaginary spirits are revered and held 
HI esteem. The former they believe to be the 
certain and inveterate enemies of the human 
face, whose blood they eagerly quaff. They 
lire also persuaded that others have power ovei^ 
the seasons, and can forward or retard the pro-, 
ductions of the earth. Deatli is the infallible 
pimishment of those who are accused of pos- 
sessing these qualities ; and to live in a diilerent 
nanner from the rest of the people, is considered 
as a dear and sufficient evidence of their gbilt. 
If a person dies under the suspicion of having 
suffered violence, the body is first washed, and 
the inquest into the occasion of his death com- 
mertces by tying together shreds of the cloaths 
of the deceased, with locks of his hair. This 
bundle is sprinkled with powder of mammon or 
pnhrerized corn, and fastened to the bier, which 
IS carried to the most public part of the town, 
and preceded by two priests, who strike their 
iMtchets together, and interrogate the corpse at 
what time and in what manner he was deprived 
^ life? These questions are answered by signs, 
nvhich are invisible to all except those who sus- 
tain the sacerdotal office, and who fiiil not to in- 
terpret tlie responses in a manner suitable* to 

S2 AV^yi 
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their interest and designs. The criminal being 
denounced, they repair to his house, and drag 
him before the corpse, in order to cdndemn him 
on the accusation of the spirit If he deiuef 
the charge, the bitter draught is instantly ad* 
ministered, which always determines his giult or 
Innocence, 

It is customary among the natives of these 
countries, to observe a holiday on the approach 
of the new moon, when a relaxation from labour 
is permitted; and the reason they allege for 
this ceremony is, that if it were not observed, 
their rice would be converted into a red cokrar* 
A variety of other superstitious notions are pro* 
mulged by a society that exists in every province^ 
called BelU, which is properly a seminary fat 
the education of youth, the kmg himself being 
pre$>ident. These schools m^y be classed among 
their libidinous incitements : the young men are 
taught, indeed^ to hunt, to fish, and to handle 
arms ; but they are also instructed in songs, 
which consist of a repetition of lewd expressions^ 
and are accompanied with indecent and immodest 
gestures. When a negro has gone through the 
usual course in these institutions, and has become 
sufficiently learned in what has been taught him, 
he is considered as qualified for all employments, 
and is entitled to a number of important privileges; 
but those who have been found incapable of re- 
ceiving instruction, are by an established law ex* 
eluded from ail public offices, and places of trust 
and profit. 

These schools are situated in thick palm-tree 

proves, generally including a circuit of several 

miles, th.e. whole of which space is cultivated for 

the support of the scholars, who are restricted 

within 
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within certain boundarief:, and prohibited from 
having anj intercourse with the world daring 
the term of five ^ears, which is the time appointed 
for then: education. The stadents are matricu- 
lated with a red-hot iron, which cicatrizes thent 
from the ear to the shoulder, and the scar is 
considered both as a badge of dignity and a 
mark of distinction. During their residence in 
this retreat, they go entirely naked, are fed by 
their tutors, and, though presents are frequently 
brought them by friends and relations, they are, 
nevertheless, denicfd the privilege of conversing 
with one another. On the day appointed for 
terminating their studies, they are conducted to 
a small town near the school, where they re- 
ceive the visits and congratulations of their re- 
]ations«of both sexes; and having employed a 
few days in the necessary personal preparations, 
they are introduced at court, where their ac- 
quirements undergo a^ public examination.— 
"With respect to the bellh, which has imparted its 
name to this institution, , it is a composition 
prepared by the priest, who shews it to the peo- 
ple as something sacred. It has no certain 
ngure;. but the beUimo, or high-priest, gives it 
one at pleasure. Whatever, however, may be 
its form, they are obliged to shew it the utmost 
respect, and it is firmly believed by this ignorant 
and superstitious people, that the most dreadful 
and severe judgments will be inflicted on afl 
those who shall be wanting in veneration to it. 
But the bello must derive his authority from the 
. king, without which he can have no power of 
punishing ; insomuch that superstition is de<^ 
pendent on civil policy, and the most unruly 
passion' of the mind reduced to the standard of 

S 3 ^ov^\Yw-> 
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government This is a political restriction very 
remarkable, and which has been invented by iKo 
king and the priesthood, to restrain the people 
within the bounds of their duty ; and is intended 
to reduce all to the subjection of the moAarcfa. 

There is also a . female institution similar to 
that of the boys, which is distinguised by Che 
appellation of Sandi»simodisins, or the daugbtert 
of Sandi. After entering on their noviciate^ 
they are conducted to a rivulet, where they am 
washed^ anointed, and tindergo an operatioir 
which may be termed excision, and are stripped 
naked during the whole of their abode in th]$ 
seminary. Their studies consist in learning 10 
dance, and in singing verses whicli are equalljf 
obscene, and accompanied by as immodest gesv 
tures, as those that are taught the males in theic 
seminaries. They are denied the visits of men | 
and even females, who enter the limits of the 
institution, arc always stripped naked. After 
the space of four months, which is the term of 
their noviciate, they are dressed in scarlet cloth, 
^nd the most costly ornaments, and ranging 
themselves in proper order, and preceded by 
the matron, they repair to the royal palace ; the 
inhabitants of whole provinces assembling to be* 
hold them. They are then publicly examined by 
the king, with respect to their acquirements ; afler 
which they are presented to their parents with 
such marks of approbation, as are thought ade» 
quate to their proficiency. 

The councils of these nations are composed 
of the oldest and most experienced persons ; their 
government is mild ; and the distribution of 
justice simple and equitable. To impress the 
juhabitaats of the neighbouring kingdoms with a 

high 
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_ opiDiOD of tlieir power, they prohibit all 
strangers from traversing their country. This 
iegiilafiK)D, which is strictly enforced, procures 
them the principal share of the commerce with 
the coasts, and they maintain agents and am* 
kassadors at foreign courts, and conduct a for- 
mal system of trade and policy. When the 
king of Quoja is invested with the regal dignity 
by the sovereign of Folgia, he prostrates himself 
on the ground, and remains in that situation till 
the latter has sprinkled a handful of mould over 
kis body, and interrogated him with respect to 
Ibe title he wished to assume. This being made 
known, the appellation of the new monarch is 
pnochumed to the people by a herald, and re- 
cciiotd by the joyful and numerous assembly of 
kis subjects. l*he king of Folgia then invests him 
wkb the sword of state, and with a bow and qui- 
ver of arrows ; which are intended to denote the 
obligations he is under of defending the dominions 
witb which he is intrusted, 

SECTION III. 
Mimtdirtgo, Foulah, Jdoff, and Feloop, 

THE natives of the countries which border on 
the Gambia, though divided into a great many 
distinct governments, may, perhaps, be properly 
divided into four classes; the Mandingoes, the 
Foiilabsy the Jaloffs, and the Feloops. 

The Mandingoes arc so denominated from 
their having originally migrated irom the state 
of Manding: and they constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitants in the interior districts of Africa, 
where the natives are negroes. Contrary, how- 
ever, to the constitotion of their parent. country. 
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which is republican, the farm of government iii 
all the Mandingo nations, near the Gambia; Is 
monarchical. But the power of the sovereign is 
by no means wrthout contro^il : in all matter) of 
importance, the king convenes an aa^robly of 
the principal jnen, or elders, by whose counsel 
he is directed, and without whose advicebe cah. 
neither declare war, nor conclude peace. 

The Mandingoes are said to be social^ ra- 
tional, and humane; entertaining strangem with 
great affability and condescension, and treating 
them with unreserved familiarity. In their dis- 
positions they are convivial and facetioOs, and 
spend a great part of their time in music and 
dancing. Their* natural warmth and impeto* 
osity of temper, however, frequently occasida 
dissensions, and the friendship of the day it 
often dissolved by the discord of the evening. 
A single injurious expression will frequently bC' 
the cause of much bloodshed, and in no part of 
the world is the pride of birth and ancestry car* 
ried to a more extravagant height. It was a 
custom in this country, that a bargain which 
had been agreed on in the morning, might be 
retracted by offering restitution before sun-set. 
This practice was the cause of numerous frauds 
and impositions ; but the necessity of transacting 
business witii fairness and openness, and of pre- 
serving some credit in their dealings with fo* 
reign.TS^ has taught t!)em the true application 
■of the homely and well-known adage in fsEivour 
of honesty. 

The males salute one another by shaking 
hands; but when a man meets a womap, he 
closely and earnestly looks in her face, then re- 
cedes, and again advancing^ repeats the same 

ceremony. 
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cereiBony. The females alon^ are employed in 
tbe ref^uiktion of domestic economy ; and the mea 
cnltivaie rice, excepting which employment, they 
mually spend their time in the greatest indolence 
and inattention to business. I'be more opulent 
htye I^rge retinues of slaves, whom they treat 
wkh exemplary humanity and kindness, and dress 
in a vety splendid and expensive style. Most of 
tb«fie slaves are born in the families of their mas* 
ters^ to whom they become reqaarkably attached,. 
and who are not permitted to sell them without 
their own consent, or the approbation of tbeir 
partners in slavery.* 

Having thus given a general character and 
detcriptioB^of the Mandingoes, we proceed to 
notice the other natives of this part of Africa* 
Tbe Foulahs inhabit a tract of territory, which 
is divided from the kingdom of- the JalofTs by 
tbe lake Cay or, and, next to the Mandingoes, 
are, undoubtedly, the roost considerable people* 
Their original country is said to be Foolador, 
which signifies the country of the Foulahs; but 
they possess at present many other kingdoms at 
a great distance firom one another. Their com- 
plexion, however, is not exactly the same in difw 
ferent dbtricts, and they are of a more tawfiy 
coloar in the northern, than in the southern 
states. They are low in stature, but well made, 
and have naturally a delicate and engaging ad« 
dress: but the uncharitable maxims of the Ko* 

• '* I WW told," says Mr. Park, " that the Mandinga 
iMster can oeither deprive his slave of life, nor sell him to 
a stranger, without first calling a palaver on his conduct; 
•ir la other words, bringing him to a public trial : but this 
4egr«e of protectioa is extended only to tbe native or do- 
' alsfes." ^arkUTravcli* 
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ran have rendered them lesi hospitable to 
strangers, and more reserved iA their behavioar, 
than the Mandingoes. Each nation is governed 
by a chief of its own, who rules with exem- 
plarjr justice and moderation. Indeed so pacifip 
are the Foulah<i in their dispositions, and so much 
do they discriminate the good and evil actions 
of men, that whoever violates the established 
maxims of jurisprudence^ is considered as a com* 



mon enemy. 



Their government differs from that of the 
Mandingoes, in their being under the immediate 
influence of the Mahometan law ; for they are 
principally Mussulmen, and consequently the 
precepts and authority of the prophet are every 
where considered as sacred and decisive. In the 
exercise of their faith, however, they are not 
very intolerant towards such of their -counlrj- 
men as retain their ancient superstitions. Re<^ 
ligious persecution is never used among them 
ibr the propagation of the Mahometan faith; 
nor is it necessary that it should^ since the 
system of the prophet is extended by means 
much more efficacious. By establishing small 
schools m the different towns and provinces, ia 
which the children of parents of different per* 
suasions are taught to read the Koran, and in- 
structed in the tenets of Mahomet, the" priests 
fix a bias on the minds, and form the character 
of their young disciples, which neither time nor 
accidents can alter or remove* These pupils 
appear to possess great docility, and conduct 
themselves with a proper and subniissive^ de- 
portment; and it is much to be wished that 
they had belter instructors^ and a more pui^ 
reiigion. 
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Though fi^r from being irascible in their dispo- 
ntions, and infinitely superior to the meanness 
of illiberal reproach and personal invective; 
s^tive courage is a quality not unknown among 
the Foulahs, and they appear to be very de}t- 
terous in the use ot their military weapons, which 

. consist of javelins, cutlasses^ bows, and arrows, 
and^ of late years, fire-arms. They are; instruct- 
ed in the Arabic tongue ; and they have also a 
vulgar language, whii-h abounds in liquids; 
but which is unpleasant in the pronunciation. 
They are esteemed exceilejit herdsmen, and the 
care of the Mandingoes^ flocks is committed to 
them ; the industry of this people^ in the qccu- 
paiions of pasturage and agri^ukure, is every 
where remarkable. On the banks of the Gam- 
bia, most of the corn is raised by them ; and 
llicir flocks and herds are more numerous and 

. more valuable than those of the Mandingoes. 
Farther eastward, they are very opulent, and 
^joy all the necessaries of life in the greatest 
profusion. They display an uncommon degree 
of skill in the management of their cattle, which 
IhiBy make extremely gentle by their kindness 
luid familiarity. On the approach of night, the 
cows are collected from the woods, and secured 
in f«]ds, called korrccs, which are constructed in 
the neighbourhood pi' the different villages. In 
the middle of each korree is erected a small hut, 
in which some of the herdsmen keep watch du- 
ring the night. The Foulahs use the milk of the 
cows chiefly as an article of diet ; but they are to- 
tally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. 

Nor are these people less eminent hunters than 
shepherds and husbandmen, destroying wild^bea^s 

.ift great abundance^ . particularly elephants, the 
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teeth of which they sell, and smoV^, dry, and cat 
the flesh. It is very common in ihis country 
for vast droves of this animal to herd tog^ther^ 
and to destroy the blooming hopes of the year 
by trampling down the corn, and rooting ap the 
trees. The natives, in order to prevent their 
• comfhitting these depredations, kindle large fires 
round the fields, when they expect the approach 
of the elephants, and which generally frighten 
them away. In short, the Foulahs are amiable 
in their manners, but their superstitious observa- 
tions, to which they are extremely attached, tend 
greatly to diminish our respect for their good sense 
and discernment. 

The JalofTs are an active, warlike, and power* 
ful people> that inhabit a great part of the north 
side of the river Gambia, as far as the Senegal, 
and have features extremely regular, compared 
with the surrounding nation^s^ Their dress is a 
kind of calico surph'ce, which descends below the 
knees, and which is sometimes plaited in a neat 
and pleasing manner. They have also a tiumber 
of gold trinkets in their hair, ears, noses, end 
round their necks, arms, and legs ; but the woraen, 
as is customary in almost every other country, 
wear these decorations more than the men. 
The Jaloffs who inhabit the vicinity of the Se- 
negal, are a generous and hospitable people, 
and always conduct themselves with propriety 
and decorum. The dumel, or prince, of the ter- 
ritory bordering on that river, has two principal 
officers ; the one, called kondi, presides over 
rsilitary affairs, and commands the armies; and 
the other, who has the appellation o{ jarqfo, su- 
perintends the distribution of justice ; but as 
there is a great number of darnels in this cKten* 

five 
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give tract of country^ it is pnobable that others 
may adopt internal regulations totally dissi- 
snihr. 

The cavalry *of the JaloflTs are aimed with 
longt darts and a kind of javelin, with short 
swoids to use when they mount; and the in« 
fiiBtry carry scymitars, javelins, and a quiver 
filled with poisonous arrows, which occasion in- 
evitable death. They engage in an irregular 
and tumultuous manner, marching to the attack 
without order or discipline, and sounding all 
the time their warlike instruments, which make 
a hideous and terrific noise. As soon a% they 
approach the enemy, the infantry make a general 
discharge of their arrows, after which they close 
with tword in hand, but with such precaution 
as to prefer interest to revenge, for they confine 
th^r chief attention to making as many prisoners 
as possible ; and as the dread of slavery equally 
impels both the contending parties to great 
exertions, their batdes are generally obstinate and 
bloody. 

The Feloops are a barbarous and unsociable 
race of people, whose territory is of consider- 
able extent, and abounds with rice, with which 
they supply the merchants on the Gambia and 
Catsamansa rivers at a very reasonable price* 
They also export great numbers of goats and 
poultry, and collect vast quantities of honey, of 
which they make a strong, intoxicating liquor, 
like to mead, and the wax is sold to Europeans, 
They are said to be of a gloomy and melan- 
choly disposition, and never to forgive an in- 
jury, but to transmit their quarrels as deadly 
feuds to their posterity; insomuch that a son, 
£rom a sense of filial obligatioo, considers him- 

Vol. XIV. T s%lC 
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self as under Che necessity of avengmg the wrong! 
of his deceased father. . If a man by any act of 
violence loses his life^ the eldest of his sons wean 
the sandals of his father once a year, on the anoi- 
versary of his deaths till a fit opportunity presdit 

. itself of revenging his fate, when the object i 
resentment seMom escapes unpunished. Tb 
cruel and unrelenting disposition is» howevd, 
counterbalanced by many excellent qualities: 
they display the utmost gratkude and afiectioB 

^ towards their benefactors; and the fidelity wiA 

' ivhich they preserve whatever is committed Id 
their care, is very remarkable and praise- wortbjr; 
and how much is it to be wished, that the minli 
of a people so determined and faithful, were soft- 
ened and civilized by the o^ild .^d benevoknt 
spirit of Christianity ! 

The kingdom of Woolli is bounded ■ by Walli 
on the west, by the Gambia on the south, by Ibe 
rivulet called Walli on the north-west, and bf 

. Bondon and the Simbani Wilderness on theevt 
and north-east. The country every where riies 
into gentle acclivities, which are generally co- 
vered with extensive woods; and the towns 
are situated in the intermediate vallies. Tbe 
soil is fertile, and the principal produdiom 
of the lower grounds, are cottons and tobacco; 
while the higher parts of the country iiirnish 
great plenty and variety of corn. The inhalH- 
tants are Mandingoes, and, li^e most of that 

. people, are divided into two sects ; the Maho- 
metans, denominated Bushreens, and the Pagans, 

■ who are called Kafirs, or unbelievers ; but the 

- latter are more numerous, and in them is vested 
•tlie government of the country. On the death 
of the reigning sovereign, his eldest son, if be 

have 
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hAve attained the age of manhood^ succeeds to - 
the regal power and dignity ; but if there be no 
soo, or he be undtr years of discretion, an as- 
sembly of the principal men is convened^ and 
the nearest relation of the late monarch is elect*' 
ed to (he throne, not as guardian or agent, but 
10 full power^ and to the exclusion of all 
others.* 

The kingdom of Bondon is bounded on the east 
by that of Bambouk ; on the south by the Sim* 
bani Wilderness ; on the west and south-west by 
Foota-Torra and Woolli ; and on the north by 
Kajuaga. This country, like the last we de- 
scribed, is much covered with wood; but the 
land is more elevated, and in some parts rises into 
very considerable hitls. In fertility, the soil is not 
surpassed by any in Africa. Koorkoorany, one 
of (he towns of this kingdom, is situated in 
13*^ 53'. The natives are Foulahs. 

The kingdom of Kajuaga is bounded on the 
Kmth-east and south by Bambouk; on the west 
by Bondon and Foota-Torra ; and on the north 
by the river Senegal. The air and climate are 
diore salubrious than towards the coast : the 
&ceof the country is interspersed with a pleas- 
ing variety of hills and vailies; and the wind- 
ings of the Senegal river make the scenery on its 
kmks very picturesque and beautiful. The inha- 
bitants are called Scrawoollies ; and their com- 
plexion is a jet black. The form of government 
IS monarchical; and the people are anxious to . 
support the dignity and authority of their king. 
They are *& commercial nation, and formerly 
earned on a great trade with the French in gold / 

* Park*! Travels, 
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and slaves. They are very industriousy and de- 
rive considerable profits by tl|e sale of cotton-dodi 
and salt in distant countries. Tiieir hnguag^ 
abounds much in gutturals, and b generally ufr 
derstood in the interior kingdoms. 

The whole country of Kasspn is extremely 
fertile and weli-cuUivated, and the population, 
together with the number of towns and viUagei» 
is pretty considerable, Sego, which is the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Bambarra, consists of foot 
distinct towns ; two on the northern, and two ot 
the southern bank of the Niger. The inhabi- 
tants may be estimated at about thirty tbok^ 
sand. The king of Bambarra constantly residei 
in this city ; and employs a number of slaves in 
coveying people over the river, and the hn 
paid by each individual furnishes a considenUt 
revenue to the state. The canoes are formed cf 
the trunks of two large trees, rendered concave 
and united at (he ends, ^hich causes them to be 
very long and disproportionably narrow, and 
they have neither decks nor masts. They are, 
however, capacious, and the ferrymen are dili- 
gent and expeditious. The natives employ mucb 
of their time in collecting the fruit of the shea- 
trees, which grow in great abundance oatu- 
rally in the woods, and are never cut down in 
clearing the land for cultivation. The tree 
greatly resembles the American oak, and the 
fruit has the appearance of a Spanish olive. Tbe 
kernel, from which a species of butter is pr^ 
pared by l}oiling it in water, is enveloped in a 
sweet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and the 
butter produced from it, will keep the whole 
year without salt, and is whiter, ana firmer, and 
of a richer flavour, than that made from the 

milk 
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' nllk of cows; This commodity constitutes a great 
article of inland commerce. 

On the northern bank of the Niger, at a short 
distance from Silla, is the kingdom of Masina, 
which is inhabited by Foulahs, who pay an an- 
nual tribute to the king of Bambarra.^ Jinbala^ 
which is an island in the Niger^ is remarkably 
fertile^ and inhabited by negroes, whom the 
Moors have in vain attempted to subdue> owing 
to the creeks and swamps with which it abounds. 
Southward of Jinbala is a negro kingdom, called 
Gotto, to the monarch of which the king of Bam* 
barra pays an annual tribute. On the west of 
Gotto is the kingdom of Bacdoo, tributary to ^ 
the sovereign of Bambarra. West of Bacdoo is ' 
Maniana, t|ie inhabitants of which are cruel and 
ferodous ; they give no quarter to their eneniies ; 
and even indulge in horrid banquets of human 
€esh.* 

The usual dress of the natives of this part of 
Africa, is a kind of shirt, with wide drawers of 
blue and white cotton. On their feet they wear 
leather sandals, • which are buttoned at .the in- 
step, heel, and toes ; and their usual weapons 
confjst of a sword hung over the left shoulder^ 
with a spear, or a bow and arrows; and they 
have also a knife hung at the left side. This js 
the general appearance of persons of consequence; 
but the less opulent go entirely naked. Th^ 
women, however, in general, tie a piece of cot- 
ton-cloth round the waist, which depends to 
•their knees, aiid have the upper parts of their 
bodies stained with different colours, and painfed 
in various forms. 

♦ Park's TravcUf 
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They subiust on grain, ric«, root^^ and GruitSi 
among the latter of which i$ the iofuberong, a 
small farinaceous berry, which is greatly e<teoDed 
by the AtVirans, and of which they make a sort 
of bread, resembling gingerbread in colour and 
taste, and generally used in the interior coufr 
tries. ^ The common beverage of the Pagan ae^ 
groes is beer or mead ; but the Mahometan ooop 
verts drink only water. The natives of all dt 
scriptions take snuff and smoke tobacco; but tbc 
greatest of all their luxuries is salt, which chil* 
dren frequently suck as if it were sugar ; and (o 
say that a man eaU salt with hU victuals, deootei 
that he is opulent. The marriage ceremooia 
practised in this country, vary in almost everf 
different nation and tribe ; but they are in gefiera 
very simple, and consist of purchasing the bndrof 
her parents or friends.f The women enter earlr 
into the marriage-state, and polygamy, in its fiilt 
est latitude, is allowed to the Pagan natives; bat 
the Mahometans are limited to four virivei ; and 
as the husband generally gives a great price fiir 
each, he exacts from them the utmost deference 
and submission, and treats them more like slavei 
than partners. 

It is said that the pains of child-birth are very 
little known, in this country, where the motbtf 
iiaving washed the new-born infant, wraps it up 

* This 18 the rhamnus lettis of Linnxas, and as it fttrnnbci 
the natives with a food resembling bread, and also with a 
sweet and pleasant liquor, is certainly the lotus mentioned 
by Piiny, as being the food of the Lybian Lotophagi. 

t According to Tacitus, nearly the same custom pre- 
vailed among the ancient Germans. Dotem non uxor wun^ 
to, led uxori mariius agtrU Jnttrsunt ^rcntci ac fr$f'mfid, « 
munera frtSanU 
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in a cloth, and fastening it to her shoulder, pur- 
sues her avocations the same day, without suffer- 
ing the smallest inconvenience. Wiien the child 
is seven or eight days old, it receives an appella- 
tion ; the ceremony of which commences by shav- 
ing the infant's head, and preparing a dish call- 
ed dega, made of pounded corn and sour milk. 
The bushreen, or priest, then, after praying for 
a long time over the dega> during which every 
person present takes hold of the calabash that 
contains it with his right hand, 'repeatedly so- 
licits the blessing of God on the child and all 
the company. This prayer being finished, he 
whispers something in the ear of the infant, and 
spitting thrice in its face, pronounces the name 
cf the cb^ld, and returns it to its mother. The 
dega is then divided among the guests, and as 
it is thought to possess great medicinal virtues, 
a portion of it is sent to any person that happens 
to be dangerously sick. The children are treat- 
ed with all imaginable tenderness till they are 
capable of providing for themselves ; tiie boys 
being usually brought up in a course of habitual 
idleness, while the girls from their most tender 
years are devoted to labour, and have the neces- 
sity of a modest ?ind respectful demeanour always 
inculcated. 

When a person of distinction dies, the family 
and neighbours alarm the whole village with 
their doleful lamentations ; and the priest wash- 
ing the corpse, dresses it in white cotton. The 
relations then advance, and severally interrogate 
the deceased. Why he was unwilling to live with 
them ? Whether he was dissatisfied with his 
narrow fortune ? Or whether any of his friends 
had offended or injured hiuj that he thus cruel- 
ly 
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]}- deserts them? During this ceremony. Vocal 
and instrumental music is heard, and the vir- 
tues and abilities of the deceased "^ re highly cod- 
mended. A ball is given to all the attendantSi 
Vi ho figure a particular kind of dance in bonoBr 
{>( their departed friend. The body is then co- 
vered with a mat, and deposited in the gravei 
"U'lth a jar of viater and some victuals, and the 
bow and arrows of the deceased. The negroes 
have no particular spot of ground assigned as a 
burial-place, and, therefore, the grave is frequently 
made in the hut of the defunct. \f the situatioo 
te})uires it, a few prickly bushes are laid on it, 
to prevent wolves or other wild animals fromde- 
v^urtng the body. 

On the deatli of a king, a certain time is fixed 
for the public mourning, which consists of a ge- 
neral howl over the grave, in which the violent 
contortions and unfelt lamentations of those who 
perhaps detested the object while living, are in- 
conceivable. The more opulent of the people 
send presents of sheep, rice, and millet, from the 
remotest provinces, tor the maintenance of the 
mourners, who remain for several successive dayi 
T6und the grave, where nothing but mirth and 
fes-ivity prevail, except during the hours destined 
to lamentation. 

Tiieir principal musical instruments are several 
sorts of harps, and the tangtang, a drum which ii 
open at the lower end, and, as it may be heard at 
tho distance of several miles, is made use of to 
ularm the people on the approach of an enemf, 
and on all extraordinary occa^^ions. They have 
aNo small flutes, bow-strings, elephants* teeth, and 
beH> which they appropriate to music. InNJ- 
gritia there are two classes oi- singing. laen; 

those 
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those who recount the we^th, courage, and 
nobility of their patrons in extempore songs, and 
who are similar to the bards that existed in 
former times in different parts of £urope; and 
Mahometan devotees, who travel from place 
to place^ and are emplo^^ed in singing pious 
hymns or perforiping rehgious ceremonies, in 
order to avert calamity, or insure the success of 
an undertaking, by procuring the favo.ir and 
proitection of the Almighty; both classes « are 
oighly respected and liberally rewarded by the 
people. 

Between the Gambia and Senegal, and in a]| 
the interior parts of the country^ wilh only a few 
exceptions, the Mandingo language is universally 
understood, and very generally spoken: it is a 
species of Arabic. 

The labours of the field employ most of the 
negroes during (he rainy season ; and, during the 
rest of the year, they are occupied in fishing 
or hunting. The fish are caught in wicker bas- 
kets, or with small cotton nets. Those who are 
engaged in hunting are generally very dexterous 
marksmen, and with their arrows will hit a li- 
aud, or any other small object, at an amazing 
distance; and they will also kill Guinea-fowls, 
partridges, and pigeons, but never on the wing. 
While the men are occupied in these pursuits^ 
the women are very industrious in manufacturing 
cotton cloth. To prepare the cotton for spin« 
ning, they roll it in small quantities with a thick 
iron spindle. They spin wi.h the distaff; and 
the thread is not fine, but well twisted, and 
makes a durable cloth. One woman with com- 
mon industry will make as much thread annually 
u ti sufficient for six or eight garments^ which. 
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according to their fineness, are sold Tor a Oiiw' 
kalli and a half, or two minkallies each. The 
weaving Is performed by the inen^ who h&ve 
looms similar to those of Europe^ but of a smaller 
construction, and so narrow that the web sel- 
dom exceeds four inches in breadth. The shuttle 
is made after the European manner ; but the 
thread being cx)arser, the chamber ig rather 
larger. The women dye it a rich and lasting 
blue colour, which is done by poundiug indigo- 
leaves recently gathered in a wooden mortar, 
and mixing them with a strong ley of woodasbes 
in an earthen jar, in which they steep the cloth 
■ i till it has acquired a proper shade. The gar- 

ments are ^ewed with needles of African manu- 
facture. 

The negroes do not consider the arts of weav- 
ing, dying, &c. as distinct professions ; for al- 
most every slave can weave, and every body can 
sew. l^he manufacturers of leather and iron 
are the only persons who are considered as fol- 
lowing a peculiar trade. Their method of dress- 
ing leather is expeditious : they steep the bide 
in a mixture of woodashes till the hair separates, 
and then make use of the pounded leaves ojf 
a tree called goo as an astringent ; afler whidi 
the hides are rendered soft by beating them te 
a stone. Of the hides of bullocks they gene- 
rally make sandals; but the skins of sheep and 
goats are formed into coverings for quiverif 
sheaths for swords and knives; belts, pockets, and 
various ornaments. The leather is dyed a red or 
yellow colour. 

The negroes of the coast are supplied by the 
European traders with iron : but in the interior 
faxts, the natives carry on a considerable manu* 

Caictare 
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faclure of this metal ; which, besides- being form- 
ed into every necessary weapon or instrument 
for their own use, constitutes an article ot com- 
merce with the different states. The furnaoe 
in which the iron-ore is smelted, is a circular 
tower oi clay, about ten feet in height, and three 
10 diameter, surrounded in two places with 
withes to prevent it from cracking and falling 
to pieces by the violence of the heat. Round 
the lower parts, on a level with the ground, (but 
not so low as the bottom of \he furnace, which is 
rather concave,) are seven openings, into each 
of which are placed three tubes of clay, and 
these again plaistered up in such a manner, that 
no air can enter> except through the tubes, by 
the opening and shutting of which they regu- 
late the fire. The iron-stone, which they break 
into small piece<;, is heavy, of a reddish colour, 
and has a mixture of grey specks. Various in« 
struments are formed of the iron, by means of a 
ibrge, which is urged by a pair of double bellows 
of very simple construction. The formation 
of knives and spears, and the w^orkmanship in 
general, is tolerably well executed ; but the iron 
is hard and brittle, and requires much labour. 
The blacksmiths of this ])art of Africa are ac- 
<)uainted with the method of smelting gold, in 
which process they use an alkaline salt, obtained 
from a ley of burnt corn-stalks. A variety of 
ornaments are executed in gold, with great taste 
and ingenuity ; and they likewise draw that metal 
into wire. 

In the kingdoms of Bambarra and Kaarta, 
they make baskets, hats, and different articles 
of use anct decoration, from rushes beautifully 
ftaine^ and paunted with various colours; and 
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with clotbiag, and the latter afForcling an ex* 
ceilenl colour for dying. 

The com is prepared for food by bruising the 
seed in a large wooden mortar^ called a paloon, 
till it be separated from the husk, when it is ex- 
posed to the wind^ in nearly the same manner 
as wheat is cleared from the chaff in England. 
The grain is then replaced in the mortar, and 
made into meal, which is dressed variously in 
different nations, but the mast common prepara^ 
tion is by forming it into a kind of puddings called 
kmskoms. 

The domestic animals of this part of Africa: 
are nearly the same as those in £uropc» Swine 
are frequently to be met with in the woods, but 
tlielr flesh is not esteemed : it is probable that 
the abhorrence in which tliis animal is held by 
the Mahometans^ has been diffused among the 
Pagans. Poultry of all kinds, the turkey only 
excepted, are very plentiful. In the fields^ the 
guinea-fowl and red partridge abound ; and the 
woods furnish a small species of antetope, the 
flesh of which is highly and deservedly esteemed* 
Of the other wild animals, the most common are 
the hysena, the panther, and the elephant. The 
usual beast of burthen in Nigrilia is the ass. Ihe 
application of animal labour to the purposes of 
agriculture, is no where adopted ; the plough^ 
tliereiore, is wholly unknown. The chief instru- 
ment made use of in tillage is the hoe, which 
varies in form in different districts; and the hi* 
hour is universally performed by slaves. 

In monarchical *" governments, the unculti- 
vated lands are considered as the property of 
the king; in those of a republican form they 
belong to tl j T'a i^t g. ■ When a pcrsoa of free con- 
dition 
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dition has the means of cultivating a greats 
quantity of ground than he is po<;sies!%d of^ 
he applies to the chief man of (he district^ who 
allows him an exlen^^ion of territory, which being 
improved by cultivation, b<"Conie8 vested in the 
posses.^>r and his descendants. The population 
is in general very di'^proportioned to the fer- 
tility of the soil and (he facility with which lands 
wt^ acquired ; but the interior countries are 
much more populous than ihose on the sea- 
coast. It is supposed, that, in this part of Afri( a, 
the slaves are in the proportion of three to one 
to the freemen. They receive no reward for 
their services, except food and clothing; and 
they are treated with rigour or mildness, ac- 
cording to the dispositions of iheir masters ; but 
in a few points, custom has established certain 
rules for the treatment of these unfortunate beings, 
to violate which would be esteemed disgraceful. 
The slaves in Africa are, Jirfit, those that are born 
of enslaved mothers ; and, secondly, those that 
were born free, but by some means have been re- 
duced to slavery. Those of the first description 
are by far the most numerous. The latter are 
osually such as have been reduced to that wretch- 
ed state by cajttix'iti/,f(tntine, insolvency, or crimes. 
By the customs of this country, prisoners of 
war become the slaves of the conquerors : when 
the weak or unsuccessful warrior begs for mercy, 
beneath the uplifted spear of his antagonist, he 
resigns at the same time his claim to liberty, and 
with his freedom purchases his life. The second 
cause of slavery is famine. When the poor ne- 
gro is almost fiainling with hunger, he may weH 
lay with Esau, " Behold I am at the point to 
die, and yvhat profit shall this birth-right do me ?" 

U 2 ^\^wj 
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Many freemen have been known voluntarily to 
surrender their h'berty^ that they might preserve 
their lives; and parents frequently sell one of 
their childreri, to buy food for the rest of the 
femilv. The third cause of slavery is iiaolvency. 
It often happens, that a negro merchant con<^ 
tracts debts on some mercantile speculation, 
which he promises to pay at some future period ; 
but should he prove unsuccessful in- trade, bis 
person and services are at the disposal of an« 
other; for in Africa the law Require);, that not 
only the effects of the insolvent, but the insolvent 
himself, shall be sold to discharge the just d«» 
inands of his creditors. The fourth and last 
cause which we have enumerated, is the oom- 
mission of crimes, on which the laws of the coun- 
try affix slavery as a punishment. These are 
murder, adultery, and witchcraft; by the last 
of which is meant pretended magic, or the ad« 
ministering of poison. 

Mahometanism, blended with the grossest sa« 
perstitions, generally prevails among the natives 
of this part of Nigritia ; and the principal ar- 
ticles of their belief consist in acknowledging 
the unity of the Godhead, the observance ot the 
fast of Ramadan, the feast of Biram, with cir- 
cumcision, and some other external rites. They 
believe in the mission of Moliammed, but never 
invoke the prophet hy prayers. They divide 
the year into dry and rainy seasons, subdivide it 
into moons, and reckon the days by suns. When 
interrogated whether the present or another sun 
would appear in the heavens the succeeding 
day, they considered tl'C question as frivolous 
and absurd, and beyond the reach A)f human in- 
vestigation. They have names for ail the days, 

and 
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and observe Friday as their Sabbath, tiioagh their 
ordinary employment is ne>'er interrupted, and 
the same routine of businests continues. In every 
villaji^e there is a marabut, who convenes the 
people to perform their devotions, and pronounces 
absolution from the Koran, while the congrega- 
tion, ranging themselves behind hnn in order to 
imitate his gestures and grimaces, have their faces 
towards the east. -^ 

They observe the fast of Ramadan with great 
strictness and decorum. In the evening, the 
Jilahometan women say public prayers at the 
imsura ; they are dressed in white, and perform 
the different prostrations of their religicm with 
due solemnity. During the whole fa<!t, the meek- 
ness atia humility with which the negroes conduct 
themselves, reflect the highest honour. Towards 
the end <if the Ramadan, the people assemble at 
the misura, to observe the new moon, which is 
welcomed by the beating of drums, firing of 
muskets, and other demonstrations of joy. 

Circumcision is performed at the age of four 
©r five years, or at a more advanced period, 
when they collect logt»ther vast multitudes of 
chijdren, and a grand festival is held proportioned 
to the number and quality of thoite who are to 
undergo the operation. The Pa^an natives con* 
sider this less as a religious ceremony, than as 
a useful and necessary performance, which, ac- 
cording to their opinion, tends to render the mar- 
-ritkge-state prolific*. For two months after the 

3>eration, the young people are exempted from 
I labour, and form a society called SoUynami, 
The Pagan natives consider the Supreme 
Being as the creator and preserver of all things^ 
but 0^ too exidled » nature to attend to tne 

U 3 fedciV^ 
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feeble supplications of wretched mortals; and 
believe that he commits the afi'airs of this world - 
to the care and guidance of subordinate spirits. 
Whom they suppose to be influenced by various 
magical ceremonies. A white fowl suspended 
to the branch of a particular tree, a snake's head, 
or a few handfuls of fruit, are offerings fre- 
quently presented to appease the wrath, or pro- 
cure the favour, of these inferior deities. It is only 
with reluctance that they will converse on re- 
ligious subjects; and if interrogated concerning 
their ideas of a future state, they express them- 
selves with great reverence and hesitation, and 
endeavour to terminate the discourse, by ob- 
serving that no man knows anything about it. 
They are content, they say, to obey and imitate 
the precepts and examples of their forefathers, 
through the various vicissitudes of the preseot 
life; and when this world and its enjoyments 
become insipid and of no value, they look for- 
ward with anxiety to the fruition of -a future 
and more perfect state of happiness; but re- 
specting which they indulge no idle and vain con- 
jectures. 

The moon, from the variations of its form, has 
greatly attracted the notice and attention of 
this people. They believe that this luminary 
has been newly created; and, on its first appear- 
ance, Mahometans, as well as Pagans, offer up a 
short prayer to the deity, each person holding 
his hands before his face. The substance of this 
petition is to return tlianks to God for his kind- 
ness during the past moon, and to solicit a conr 
ti nuance of his favour during the new one. . 
When ended, they spit on their hands, which they 
rub over their &C6s« TliQ negroes pay con.siderr 

oViIa • 
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able attention to the changes of the nnoon, and 
think it very nnpropitious to commence a journey 
or any important undertaking in the last quarter. 
They imagine an eclipse to be produced by witch- 
craft, and suppose that astronomy is studied only 
for magical purposes. 

Respecting geography,- they think that the 
World is an extensive plain, the boundaries of 
which are involved in clouds and darkness. 
They describe the sea as a river of salt water, on 
the farther shore of which is a country called 
the land of the uhite people ; and at some dis- 
tance from this is the territory where the slaves 
are sold, inhabited by cannibals of a gigantic 
stature. Of all countries in the world, they 
esteem their own as the best ; of all people, them- 
lelvet as the happiest ; and they commiserate the 
hie of other nations, who are destined to inhabit 
less fortunate and friendly regions. 

The most remarkable superstitions to which 
this people are addicted, are the gris-gris, or 
taphies, which are amulets or charms constantly 
worn by the negroes, who have the greatest con- 
fidence in their power and efhcacy. These sa- 
phies are sentences from the Koran, which the 
Mahometan priests -write on scraps of paper, 
and sell them to the natives, who believe them 
to be endued with very extraordinary virtues. 
Somie of them, when inclosed in a snake's or 
alligator's skin, and tied round the ankle, are 
worn as defences against the bites of those crea* 
tures. By others they are employed to protect 
their persons against hostile weapons ; but th^ 
most frequent use to which these charms are 
applied, is to prevent or cure diseases; to prei^ 
ferve from hunger or thirsts gnd to conciliate 
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the favour oF superior powers. " Nolwithi 
ing," says Mr. Park, " that ihe majority c 
negroes are pagans^ and enlirely reject the 
trines of Mahomet^ I did not meet with a 
whether Bushreen or Kafir^ who was not 
persuaded of the powerful efficacy of 
atnufets.'^ The marabuts are, perhapt^ as 
revered as any religious order 'of mei 
earth. 

To the!;e chartns and necromantic arts, 
add another bug-bear^ which is called JJ 
Jumbo, and is intended by the negroes to 
/ their wives in proper subordination, and, t 
fore, becomes the universal dread of the wq 
This is a most terrific image about eight o 
feet in height, composed of tlie bark of I 
clothed in a long robe, crowned with a di; 
of straw, and hung up at the entrance of i 
town. Polygamy being universally allowed 
wives frequently quarrel, where there are 
80 nniany points of precedency to be adk) 
Corporal chasti^iement is one mode of setthOj 
dispute: but if the^lady think herself unj 
punished, and 'he husband can no longer 
serve the peace of his family, the interpositv 
Mumbo Jumbo becomes necessary, and is wSk 
decisive. 

This strange minister of justice, who is 
posed to be either the husband himself 
some person instructed by him, disguised, il) 
dre^ which has been mentioned, and ai 
with the rod of public authority, annooncei 
approach by loud and dismal screams ki 
neighbouring woods. The pantomime is i 
menced towards night, and as soon as it is c 
Mumbo Jumbo otiters tho town^ and proceed 
i 
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the bentangy whilher all the inhabitants imme- 
diately assemble. This exhibition is very much 
disliked by the women> who, on hearing of the 
intended visit, if they durst, would instantly run 
awav, and hide themselves ; for, as the person 
ID disguise is unknown to them, every married 
female suspects that he comes on her account. 
They all appear, however, when summoned; 
and the ceremony commences with songs and 
dancesj which continue till midnight, when 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The victim being 
immediately seized, is stripped naked, fastened to 
a post, and is scourged with the rod of thb mini* 
flier of justice, amidst the acclamations and deri. 
lion of the assembly ; and it is very remarkable, 
that the rest of the women are loudest in their 
icclamations against their unhappy and ofl'ending 
•ister. Th'u indecent and unmanly revel is con- 
tinued tin day. 

A regular society has from time immemorial 
been preserved, for supporting and enforcing the 
power and authority of Mumbo Jumbo ; into the 
mysteries of which no person is initiated, without 
first taking a solemn oath, that he wiU never dis- 
close any part of the business. One of the kings 
of Jagro, however, being a weak and uxorious 
prince^ is said to have communicatt^d the whole 
secret to his wife, who, witi) the indiscretion of 
her-sex^ and contrary to the most solemn stipu- 
lations, revealed it to the rest of the women* 
The report of this event !?oon reached the negro 
diiefsf who were before adverse to the monarch ; 
and now dreading the decline of their authority, 
and tlie perpetual state of rebellion and infide- 
lity which would inevitably ensue, if the mystery 
ibould be fully developed, they determined on a 
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bold undertaking, which they executed with great 
resolution. Assuming the authoritative air o\ per- 
sons^ who pt^rform a religious office, they cotD* 
maoded the king to appear at the bentang before 
Mumbo Juinbo. The prince not daring to disobey 
(he summons, was ordered to produce all Im 
wives, who no sooner made their appearance^ 
than they were assassinated, and tlius was tlie dis- 
covery effect ually suppressed. 

The marabuts are a distinct order of mci 
firom the rest of the people, though, on coidhmni 
occasions their dress differs little from that of 
the laity. In their private economy and the 
general conduct of life, they differ from il 
others, and exhibit the most refined hypocrisf 
and cunning. Their dignity descends to u 
their male offspring, forming a numerous eccl^ 
siastical body, for the maintenance and support 
of whom vast revenues, and even whole p«^ 
vinces, are appropriated. Their manners are 
represented as grave, formal, affected, and id* 
triguing ; but in other respects they deserve the 
greatest praise, bekig temperate and abstemious, 
charitable to those of their own order, and fiiHIh 
ful in the performance of their compacts. Cha- 
rity is a virtue, which, though never violated 
among themselves, does not extend to that uni- 
versal benevolence, which can alone render K 
really valuable and useful. If any one of their 
society has offended against the laws of his coun- 
try, they do not suffer him to be sent into 
slavery, but punish him conformably to thdr 
own institutions. They employ a great portion 
of their time in the tuition of their children, 
•v/jom they careiuW^ \yvsV\w^ vcv ^^ ^vor\^ 
of tba Leviiical Vaw, vi>cv\c\\» xi^^iX v^ ^^^ W 
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U'ines of tlie Koran, is held in the greatest respec^ 
and esteem. 

Their children are taught to write on a book, 
formed of a smooth, hard wood; and the)' use 
certain characters resembling Arabic. The great 
volume of the marabut institutions is composed 
in a language entirely different from that of the 
vulgar, and is said by some authors to be a cor- 
rupt Hebrew or Araoic. From this book they 
lake transcripts for private use, and some of 
them travel from province to province, instruct- 
ing the children of the natives in religious and 
scientific knowledge. At these seminaries, the 
girls are taught during the day, but the boys, 
who are considered, while pupils, as the domestic 
slaves of the master, and employed by him in 
various avocations, receive their instruction in 
the mornings and evenings. Tlie tutors encou- 
rage emulation, in order to stimulate their scho- 
lars to great exertions. When the pupil has 
learned the Koran, together with a certain num- 
ber of public prayers^ he is examined by the 
busiireens, or mussulmcn, who, being satisfied 
with his abilities and improvement, request him 
to read the last page of the book. I'his being 
accordingly done, the boy presses the Koran 
against his forehead, and pronounces the word 
atucn ; upon which they rise, and bestow on him 
tlie title of bushreen. The parents then redeem 
their son, by giving the teacher the value of, a 
slave : but if they cannot aflbrd it, the boy cdn- 
tinues the property of the master till he ransoms 
himself by his own industry. 

Every town is open to the roarabuts, and they 
travel unmolested through the fields of war, and 
4uring the rage of the most sanguinary contest. 
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Such is the v^eration with which this people ai 
univerfiilly regarded, that persons of the first di 
tinction, on meeting a marabut, immediately fa 
on their knees, and crave his benediction. 

The Mandingoes seldom attain extreme d 
age ; many become grey-haired and wrinkled ] 
forty ; and few liv^ longer than fifty-five or sixt; 
But, notwithstanding that longevity is unfrequei 
among the negroes, they are not subject to m^n 
diseases. Simple diet and an active life presen 
them from the disorders which are produced ii 
luxury and idleness. Fevers and fluxes are mo 
common and most fatal ; for the cure of whic 
they generally apply saphies to diflferent par 
of the body, and perform various superstitim 
ceremonies, many of which are calculated 1 
inspire hope, and prevent despondency, in th 
patient. Sometimes, however, they follow 
different method : on the first attack of a Teve 
when the sick person complains of cold, the 
spread branches of the nauclea orientalis on h< 
embers of wood, and lay the patient upon then 
wrapped up in a large cotton cloth. Water 
then sprinkled over the branches, which, di 
scending to the heat, raises a cloud of vapour 
in which the diseased person remains involves 
till the embers are nearly extinguished ; and th 
practice, by causing a profuse perspiration, g< 
nerally affords him great relief. The bark i 
different trees reduced to powder, and mixe 
with the food of the patient, is used for curin 
the dysentery; but this prescription is commol 
unsuccessful. The negroes are also subject 1 
the yawst the elephant lojsis^ and a horrid speciei < 
leprosy. This last disease is said to be incurabk 
and sometimes destroys the hands and feet. 



The negro women suckle their own children^ 
till Ihej are able to walk. They attend not only 
to the growth^ security^ and vigour of their per- 
fonsy but» as far as their own confined ideas 
pennit> to the improvement of their miuds^ and^ 
Kke the ancient Persians, one of their first lessons 
IS — tq^peak troth. Maternal affeaion, which is 
neither suppressed by the restraints, nor diverted 
hy the solicitudes of civilized lifie, operates in 
thift country with great force, and fails not to 
produce proportionate filial duty and tenderness 
m the child. " To a woman/' says Mr. Park, 
" I never addressed myself, in the language of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a de- 
cent and friendly answer. If I was hungry, or 
thirsty, wet, or sick, they did not hesitate, like 
the men, to perform a generous action. In so 
bte and so kind a manner did they contribute to 
my relief, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet- 
est draueht, and if hungry, I ate the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish/' 

As the negroes have no written language of 
their own, the general rule of deciftion is an ap- 
peal to ancient custom ; but since the system of 
Mahomet has made so great progress in this 
part of Africa, the converts to that faith have 
gradually introduced, wiih the religious tenets^ 
many, of the civil institutions of the prophet ; and 
where the Koran is found not sulficiently ex- 
plicit, they have recourse to a> commentary call- 
ed At Sharra, wliich contains a complete expo- 
sition or digest of the Mahometan laws, both 
civil and criminal. This frequency of appeal 
to written d(x:umenU«, with whicii the Pagan 
natives are necessarily unacquainted, has been 
the occasion of their using in their palavers, pro~ 

Vol. XIV. X fe^ViwA 
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fbssional advocates, or expounders of the lur, 
who are allowed to appear and plead for thi 
plaintiff or defendant, much to the same maoav 
as in the courts of Great Britain; and who, ii 
the forensic qualiiication^ of procrastination and 
cavil, and in the arts of confounding and jpeh 
plexinf^ a cause, are not always surpasued by da 
ablest lawyers in Europe. 

The river Gambia, which next claims off 
attention, disciiarges itself into the ocean, be- 
tween Cape Verd and Cape Roxo, and wImm 
source till very lately was unknown, and sap- 
posed to be a branch of the Senegal. It is noir, 
however, ascertained to be a distinct river. Is 
have its rise among the mountains about tbe 
ninth degree of west longitude, and to run to the 
west^norlh^west. Though the Gambia, nearjn 
influx into the ocean, is divided by a great naa- 
ber of islands and sand-banks, Uie broadest put 
of its channel does not exceed three leagues* 
For fifty leagues up the country, however, it if 
navigable for a ship of three or four hundred 
tons burthen : and at Barraconds^, which is Aft 
hundred miles from the sea, it will admit vei" 
sels of considerable size. The proper lime far 
sailing up this river is from Decembep to JuaCi 
during wliich period it flows in a smooth and 
placid course ; but all the rest of the year, the 
Gambia can b^ navigated only with much difr 
culty, on account of its prodigious swell, which il 
occasioned by the violent rams that fall in thil 
country. At the entrance into this river Iron 
the ocean numbers of sharks are found ; and, 
farther up, it abounds with alligators ; where is 
also the hippopotamus, or river-horse, which 
might not improperly be termed the rirer-el»> 

phant. 
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iilHiifty on account of its enormous and unwieldy 
«rik, and the ivorj furnished hy its teeth. Thu 
•Bima] is amphibioas, has short thick legs and 
cfoven hoofs, and feeds on grass and such shrubs 
a« are near the lyater, in which it seeks refuge 
on hearing the approach of man. The Gambia 
n 6f a muddy colour ; tlie banks are covered 
with impenetrable tliickets of mangrove^ and 
the whole of the adjoining country is Aat and 
•wampy. 

The Fortuguese, who are supposed to have 
hctn the t)riginal discoverers of this coa^t^ eager 
fli> ame on every situation which seemed favour- 
able for the advanc*einent of trade, established 
several factories along the coast, and on the 
^iiks of the Gambia, as high as the £uro}>eans 
l^nerally resorl. This is demonstrable from the 
mins of many forts, still visible in different 
places, and which were constructed long before 
■ny other Lurofyean nation attempted the na- 
vigation to Indja. The Portuguese, however, 
n length, abandoned their selilements in this 
XNintry for more advantageous prospects, and 
rerc succeeded by the Knglish, who fortified 
lemselves on a small island, situate<i four • 
agues from the mouth of the river Gambia. 
ere tboy erected a fort, which was twice t^ken, 
mdered, and levelled to tht ground ; first by 
? French, and afterwords by pirates ; and 
uld probably never have been recovered, 
bout the mtnfcrence and assistance of the 
ish legislature. 

'he m xt establishment of the English was on 

Cabata, vviiicii falls into the Gambia almost 

<site to Jamcs\ Island, atui on the south of 

river. Here the trade was inconsiderable, the 

X 2 , d\\<\ 
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chief purpose of the dBLCtwy being to furmsk 
James's Fort with provisions. James's Island 
where the English had formerly a small kti, 
is about three quarters of a mile in ctrcumfe- 
rence, and pays a small tribute to the king of 
Barra, the sovereign of the country. Fartiiei 
up the river are several other Establishment! 
of inferior consequence, and which have codp 
rounication with one another. As none of these 
factories are sufficiently considerable to merit 
a particular description, we shall enumerate 
the various articles of commerce between £a- 
rope and this c^ountry, by the river Gsaohk. 
Premising only that the trade being laid opeiv 
after the period of which we have been treatii^ 
became almost annihilated : the share of ooa- 
merce of which the English at this time paitikCf 
supports not more than two or three annual sfaips; 
and the gross value of British exports does mt 
amount to twenty thousai^d pounds a year. The 
French and Danes still maintain a small share; 
and the Americans have lately sent a few vesseb 
by way of experiment. 

The commodities exported to the Gambii 
from Europe consist of iire-arms, anmiunitioo, 
iron-ware, spirituous liquors, tobacco, cotun 
caps, a small quantity of broad cbth, and a teir 
articles of the manufacture of Manchester; In- 
dia goods, glass beads, amber, and other trifles. 
For which are received in exchange gold^dost, 
ivory, bees-wax, hides, and slaves ; the last of . 
which form (he principal article, though the ^ 
whole number annually exported at this time bj 
all nations, is supposed to be less than one thou- 
sand. They are \>roM\^v Vo ^^^ t^^^i va peri- 
odical caravan&y matv^ til x^^^m Ixom n^x-^ 
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inland counfrf^s. In thus bartering one com- 
modity for ■. ..r many inconveniencies must 
necessarily have a.isc n from the want of coined 
money, or some other vi*;ible and determinate 
medium, by which/ to establish the diff'trrence of 
value between different articles ; lo remedy 
which, the natives of the interior, as well a« 
some other parts of Africa, make use of small 
shells called cowries. The inhabitants on ihe 
coast have adopted a practice, which is, perhaps, 
peculiar lo themselves ; a certain quantity of 
goods of whatever denomination, appearing to 
be equal in value to a bar of iron, constitutes, 
in the phraseology of the' tradesman, a bar of 
that particular merchandize. But as it must 
unavoidably happen, that, according to the plenty 
©r scarcity of goods, in proportion to the demand, 
the relative value would be subject to continual 
fluctuation, it has been found necessary to act 
iwith great precision ; and, accordingly, the cur- 
rent estimation of a bar is established at two shil* 
lings sterling. 

The greater part of the ivory which is sold 
on the Gambia, is brought from the interior 
country. * The negroes express the utmost sur- 
prise at the eagerness of the Europeans in pro* 
curing elephants' teeth, as they cannot compre- 
hend their use. Nor will they believe, they say, 
that such long voyages would be undertaken 
merely to furnish handles of knives, combs, and 
toys, when wood would equally answer the pur- 
pose. When a herd of elephants is discovered, 
the • hunters follow them till they perceive that 
some one has strayed from the rest into a situ- 
ation where he can be fired at v/\\h e^<ic\.\ nJc^^ 
iAcn caulioasly approach Ibft anVBCv^ >lA ^M 
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are sufficiently near, when they discharge their 
pieces, and throw themselves on their faces 
among the grass. The elephant, feeling him- 
self wounded, endeavours to extract the bails 
with his trunk ; but finding l^s attempts ineffec- 
tual, becomes furious, and runs about among the 1 
bushes till he is exhausted by fatigue and loss of 
blood, when the hunters again fire their guns, and 
kill him. 

Gold is found in considerable quantities in 
the territories of Manding and Jallonkadoo. 
That of Manding is in small grains, nearly in a 
pure state, among masses of sand or clay. M 
soon as the harvest i.^ finished, and the waters 
have subsided, a day is appointed to commeooe 
the washing of gold, on, the morning of which a 
bullock is killed, and prayers and charms are 
repeated for ensuring success. If they be un- 
fortunate at the beginning, it is coif^sidereJ as 
an evil omen, and very few have resolution to 
persevere in the work liil the termination of the 
season. The most profitable mode of washing 
is effected by digging a deep pit near some hiU 
that contains gold. The mt^tal is washed bf 
the women, and the operation is simple. A 
portion of sand or clay, together with a certain 
quantity of water, is put into a calabash, to 
which a rotatory motion is given, till part of the 
contt^nts fiy over the brim at every evolution. 
The sand which is thus separated, is allowed to 
subside, and the operation is repeated with fresh 
water till it comes off almost pure. The wo* 
roan then shakes the contents into anothc^r, ca- 
labash, except the portion wliich is nearest the 
bottom, and which most probably contains the 
precious metal. . After this is agaia washed as 

befvre, 
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before, she carefully examines i(, and picks out 
the pieces of gold. ** It is evident," says Mr. 
Park, ** that the country contains a considerable 
portion of this precious meial, for many of the 
sroalier particles must necessarily escape the ob- 
servaiion of the naked eye ; and, as the natives 
generally search tliC sands of streams at a great 
distance from the hills, and consequently far 
removed from the mines where the gold was 
originally produced, the labr>urer^ are sometimes 
bat ill rewarded tor their trouble." 

The island of Goree, which is the great em- 
porium o^ the trade of t[)is country, is the only 
European settlement between the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia. It is situated within cannon-shot 
of Cape Verd, received its present appellation 
from the Dutch, who were its first possessors,. 
and escterkls in circumference about two English 
miles. Notwithstanding its confined limits, the 
situation is agreeable and pleasant, and the air 
temperate, though placed in the torrid zone, ow- 
ing to its being continually refreshed by alternate 
breezes from the land and sea. Its importance, 
however, arises entirely irom it^ vicinity to Cape 
Verd, and the consequent convenience of trade, 
which has rendered it un object of contention be- 
tween several European natrons. 

Surro.inded nearly on all sides by rocks, it Is 
accessible only at two . particular bays ; and 
strong fortifications having been erected where- 
ever they were deemed necessary, it has been 
considered by some persons as sufficientfy im- 
pregnable to entitle it to the appellation of the 
African Gibraltar. The soil was originally 
composed of a red sand, producing nothmg ex* 
cept reeds s but« by the indefatigabte industry of 



its posseswrs, all kinds of vegetables have been 
raised in great abundance ; gardens have been 
planted with excellent fruit trees ; and from a 
barren and despicable island, it has been convert* 
ed into one of the most pleasant and fertile settJe^ 
ments in Africa. 

Goree was ceded to the Dutch, in the yeaf 
1617, by Biram, king of Cape Verd ; when thejr 
iramedialely Ctected a fort on a rock to tlM 
north-west, to which they gave the name of 
Fort Nassau ; but finding that it did not soA 
ficiently command the harbour, ihey raised an- 
other fortification rather nearer the shore, and 
denominated it Orange Fort. From this set- 
tlement the Dutch were .expelled, in 1665, by 
Admiral Holmes, who garrisoned it with Eng- 
lish troops; but two years afterwards, Goree 
was retaken by De Kuyter, and became the 
property of its former ma^i^er^. It remained in 
their possession wiihout interruption tilj 1677, 
when a French squadron, commanded by the 
count d'Estre^s, attacked the island, and cooh 
pelled the Dutch garrison to surrender at dis* 
cretion. The French, now sensible of the con^ 
sequence and value i;^^ their acquisition, imme> 
diately began to fortify it in the strongest roan^ 
ner possible ; and, though the Dutch made se* 
veral attempts to recover this iifiportant settle- 
ment, their efibrts proved vain and ineffectual. 
In the year 1759, when the British arms were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe, a 
squadron commanded by commodore, after* 
wards lord Keppel, reduced this island under 
the English government. It was, ' however, re- 
stored to the French by the treaty of peace 
signed at Parts ia 1763. It was iM;aia taken br 
. ^ the 
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Ihe EQgYish during the American war ; but ceded 
ta France in 1783. 

The river Senegal is one of the most consider- 
able in Africa, and has its rise near the source of 
the Gambia, about the seventh degree of west 
longitude, and runs to the north west. Within 
two ieagues of the sea, it turns sudden!}/ to the 
south, and during the remainder of its course is 
dtvifted from the ocean only by a natural bank of 
jafid. By (his curve it runs twenty-five leagues 
lirom north to south, arvd at length discharges 
its waters into the sea, in fifteen degrees and ^Hy 
ntnutes of northern latitude. It separates the 
country of tlie ne^/roes from Zaara, or the De- 
aert, which is inhabited by Moors. All the prin- 
cipal rivers of Nigriiia have an annual inunda* 
tion similar to that of the Nile, and usually 
about tl)e same season of the year. The Senegal 
Is tbrty days in rising to its height, and whea it 
hat^ overflowed its banks, the channel cannot be 
traced without great difficulty, even by those 
who are accustomed to navigate it; and when, 
a few years $\j\ce, a French boat containing thiity 
men was sent up this river, they could only pro- 
ceed about' a thousand miles, their course being 
csoustantly impeded by the tops of trees, and the 
crew experiencing such a variety of hardships, 
that only hve returned alive. 
, The extreme rapidity of the current near the 
BM>uth of the river, is attributed to the narrow 
and confined space through which so large a 
body ol water flows ; the influx into the ocean 
being not more than half a league in breadth, 
in the midst of which is a bar that contracts it 
slill more, and renders the passage both difficult 
IUmI daugerous. The navigation is extremely 
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hazardous during the rainy season; when tlic 
prodigious swell of the stream^ and the violenoQ 
of the south-west winds opposed to ks rapid 
course, produce waves of the most tremendoui 
appearance, with a roaring naise that* fills witk 
horror the heart of the most adventuroas ouui* 
net. This bar prevents ships of five or nx bii»* 
dred ions from entering the river; a circum- 
stance, however, that is attended whh consider 
able advantage, and from which the fort of SI; 
Louis derives its principal strength and seoi^ 
liiy. 

After passing the bar, the river glides geadf 
aod smoothly, and is four fathoms in deptbk 
The banks are variegated with a pleasing ifcs^ 
dure, and with trees in perpetual bloom, wfakh 
contain bh'ds of the most vivid beauty. In tfail 
part of the country, wild beasts are very abun- 
dant, particularly elephants, which are ino& 
fensive when unmolested. In the low groimda 

§rows a species of ebony, which rises to a prod- 
igious height, and bears large bunches of yel* 
low flowers of an aromatic smell. The bark of 
these trees is beautifully variegated with diflfer- 
ent colours, and the wood constantly bears the 
same hue as the bark, though the flowers of eack 
are alike. 

The Senegal forms a number of islands, whick 
are well <:lothed with trees, fruits, and her- 
bage; but the only one on which the Frend^ 
who have been the chief proprietors of this part 
of the country since they took it from the Diitdi 
in 1687, made any settlement, was the Senegal^i 
situated in sixteen degrees and five minutes of 
northern latitude^ and about five miles from the 
mouth -of the river. This island, which is only 

two 
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two thousand tlirce hundred yards in length, 
and, at a medium, scarcely three hundred in 
breadth, is a dry, sandy^ and sterile spot, but 
well defended by the fort of St. Louis, con- 
structed in a quadrangular form, with two bas«« 
lions of considerable strength, and an arsenal 
well supplied with stores and ammunition. Af« 
ter the French had been in possession of this set- 
tlement about five years, it fell into the hands 
of the English, who took it in 1692 ; but in the 
following year it was retaken. In 1758, Sene- 
gal again fell under the power of the Fnglish, 
by the activity and resolution of Captain Marsh 
of the navy, and Major Mason of the marines ; 
-who, with a small squadron of ships, added a 
Taluable conquest to their country, without tlm 
loss of a single man. By the treaty of peace in 
1763, it was ceded to Great Britain, which ren- 
dered the gum-trade almost exclusively our 
own ; but it once more fell into the hands of the 
French, during the American war, to whom it 
was guaranteed in 1783. 

The gum, called Senegal, or Arabic, which 
constitutes the principal commodity of this coun- 
try, is reckoned a very valuable article of com- 
merce, and made use of in many arts and manu- 
frctores, particularly painting and dying. The 
tree from^which gum exudes, is described as a 
tpecies of acacia, small and prickly, full of 
Ihranchei, and clodied with ever-green leaves 
extremely narrow, and of a moderate length. It 
bears a white flower, the bottom of which at 
length becomes a pod, filled with small and hard 
feeds that serve to propagate the species. I'here * 
are three forests of this, tree, which are all situ- 
ated in the desert north of the river^ ^d at near- 
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\y equal distances from it. They yield everf 
year two crops^ one in December, which is the 
more productive, the other in March. This gum 
is sold by the nalives by a cubit measure called m 
quintal^ which contains about two hundred 
weight; and in such amazing quantities is it 
produced, that a quintal of gam is frequenttjF 
exchanged for goods, which in Europe are not 
worth more than half-arcrown* 



CHAP. XL 
Zaara ; or the Dessrt, 

UNDER this rgeneral head we shall indode 
die countries of Biledulgerid and Tombac- 
too, together with the several Moorish nations 
that inhabit the vicinity of this vast Desert, all of 
which are involved in much uncertainty. As 
many of these inhospitable regions have never 
been sufficiently explored by any person capable 
of communicating information, the descriptions 
to be met with in modern syslenns are pregnant 
only with invention and unaulhenticated asser- 
tions. We shall, therefore, wave a practice 
which every liberal and ingenuous mind must 
condemn, and content ourselves with briefly ar« 
ranging the best accounts that have been received, 
relative to this extensive and barren tract of tef« 
ritory, 

Zaara Ts bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the west ; by Barca, Egypt, and Nubia, on the 
east ; by the rivers Senegal and Niger on the 
south ; and by Biledulgerid on the north ; com- 
prehending an immense extent of burning sands» 

the 
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the , Sterility of which no labour can overcome, 
unless near the few rivers and springs which are 
to be met with in this parched land. The Moors 
of this part of Africa very much resemble in their 
persons the mulatiocs of the West Indies; and 
seem to be a mixed race between those of the 
norlh and the negroes of the south. Of their ori- 
gin, as distinguished from the inhabitants of fiar- 
bary, we are told^ that before the Arabian con- 
quest in the seventh century, the whole of the in- 
habitants on the* continent of Africa then known, 
were generally denominated Jlfauri, or Moors. 
These people were converted to Mahoraetanism 
during the reign of the caliphs ; and many of the 
Numidian tribes retired southward across tlic 
Great Desert, in order tO avoid the fury of the 
Arabians. It is supposed that Ihcir d6minion 
extends from west to east in a narrow belt, from 
the mouth of the Senegal to the confines of the 
empire of Abyssinia. 

Between Cape Blanco and the river Senegal, 
the country is chiefly inhabited by those Moor- 
iiih nations, that acknowledge the supremacy of 
a sovereign ; each ot them being governed by a 
chief, wIk) is generally the most wealthy and 
considerable person of the tribe. Their govern- 
ment is founded on republican principles, and 
nothing can be efl'ected without the actyicc and 
approbation of a council, or of an assembly of 
the whole tribe. They are brave and enured to 
fatigue ; and though Mahometans, it would be 
very diflicult to make them undertake a journey 
to Mecca, because they would gain nothing by 
it; but they frequently penetrate, without re* 
luctance, to the ceiUre of Africa, whence they. 
bring an amazing quantity of goidt This expe« 

Vol. XVL Y ^vviv^ 
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dition is undertaken with large caravans laden 
with salt, doth, and various instruments oF iron ; 
which they exchange for gold, ivory, musk, 
bezoar, and slaves. They also sometimes seize 
ftnd carry off the negroes with whom they go to 
traffic, and sell them to the Europeans, or to the 
Moors of Fez and Morocco. 

Their horses are extremely beautiful, and of 
the Barbary breed; and the Moors set a high 
value on them, on account of their fleetness, 
wiiich enables them to plunder the negro coon- 
tries. These steeds are often and plentifully fed, 
and have a large quantity of milL given to them 
every evening. The Moors are excellent horse- 
men, and ride without fear. One of their prin- . 
cipal amusements is to gallop at full speed, and 
then stop the horse on a sudden, which frequent- 
ly brings him down on his haunches. But the 
principal constituent of wealth is their numerous 
herds. 

They live in tented villages, generally con- 
structed in a circular form, with an empty space 
in the centre for the purpose of enclosing their 
cattle. Centinels are constantly placed on each 
side of this encampment, in order to guard 
against surprises by robbers or beasts of prey. 
On the slightest surmise of danger, they give the 
alarm, which is speedily conveyed throughout 
the village, when every roan capable of bearing 
arms stands on the defensive, at the door of his 
tent. Their slender accommodations, indeed, 
and the want of every superfluity, give little en- 
couragement to plunderers of their own species ; 
for the whole of their wealth and property, their 
cattle only excepted, is easily conveyed on the 
backs of camels to a fresh encampment, and a 

mor« 
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nore fertile and favourable spot. They gene- 
ally subsist on cakes of millet ; and their com- 
non beverage is water, or milk and whey ; for 
hough, in those provinces which are watered by 
be Senegal, wheal and barley might be culti- 
vated to great advaniage, the innate love of 
'ambling which characterises this people, pre- 
irents them from paying any attention to agri* 
culture, and they choose rather to depend on the 
ipontancous' productions of the earth, than to 
:onfine themselves to any particular spot. " Like 
iie roving Arabs," say& Mr. Park, " the Moors 
i^quently remove from one place to another, 
iccording to the season of the year, or the con* 
kreniencc of pasturage. In the month of Fe* 
bruary, when the heat of the sun scorches up 
every sort of vegetation in the Desert, they ap- 
proach the negro country to the south; where 
they reside till the rains commence in July. Dur* 
ing that peiiod, they purchase corn and other 
necessaries from the natives of Nigritia, in ex- 
change for salt, and then return to the Desert, 
where they continue till the succeeding PebrU« 
ary. This' wandering life vnures them to hard* 
ibips, and strengthens the bonds of their so- 
ciety ; but it creates in them an aversion towards 
strangers, which is almost insurmountable. Cut 
off from all intercourse wi^h civiHzed nations, 
and boasting an advantage over the negroes, by 
the possession of their very limited knowledge of 
letters, they are proud, as well as bi?otted, fero- 
cious, and intolerant, and combine in their cha- 
racter the superstition of the negro, with the cru* 
elty and treachery of the Arab." 

Prevented as they are by local disadvantages 
firom the gratification of voluptuous appetites, 

¥2 ^xA 
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and wisely contented with the few conveniencies 
afibrded theni by their situation, the Moors and 
Arabs of Zaara and Biledulgerid enjoy a share 
of healdi which almost precludes the use of me- 
dicine. The distempers to which they are chieflj 
subject, are intermittent fevers and dysenteries, 
for the cure of which, prescriptions are some- 
times administered by old women^ but in general 
nature is left to herself. The smsdl-pox at limes 
occasions great destruction, and is freqaentijr 
conveyed by the Moors to the negroes io the 
southern states. They are entire strangers to aD 
acute and chronical diseases, which are the in- 
evitable consequences of luxury and inddenoe; 
and often live to a great age without feeling the 
attacks of time; seldom dying before the vitd 
heat is exKnguished, and the circulation of tbe 
fluids impeded by a length of years. At sixt^ 
a roan is said to be in the prime of life, and s 
equally juvenile and vigorous with an Europeu 
ot thirty; a circumstance which certainly proceedi 
from the uninterrupted temperance of their live^ 
and their exemption from the consuming passioiii 
of envy and ambition. 

The passionate fondness which mothers expres 
for their children would be highly commendw 
were it not carried to a degree of excess that bo^ 
ders on weakness, superstition, and absun%* 
They diligently watch over their oflTsprjng, in or* 
der to prevent the malignity of an evil eye, whick 
they firmly believe can occasion diseases, mi^ 
tunes, and death. 

Males are circumcised at the age of fourteflli 
after which they are permitted to marry wb* 
ever their circumstances are sufficiently affl*^ | 
to enable them to purchase a wife : for, next 1^ 
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his cattle, the wealth oF a father consists in the 
number of his daughters. The affection of a 
bridegroom is always estimated by his liberality, 
and by the value of his presents^ and the young 
lady is never received, till her parents are suffix 
clentiy compensated for the loss of their daugh- 
ter. If the suitor be disappointed in his expec* 
tat ions of the beauty or chastity of his bride, he 
may without ceremony return her, on forfeiture 
of the stipulated consideration. ** In the even- 
ing," says Mr. Park, ** the tabaia, or large drum, 
was beat to announce a wedding which was held 
at one of the neighbouring tents. A great number 
of people of both sexes assembled, but without 
that mirth and hilarity which take place at a mar* 
riage among the negroes : here was neither sing- 
ing ner dancing, nor any other amusement that 
I could perceive. A woman was beating the 
drum, and the other women joining at times like 
a chorus, by setting up a shrill scream ; and at 
the same time moving their tongues from one 
side of the mouth to the other with great cele- 
rity. I was soon tired, and had retired into my 
hut, where I was sitting almost asleep, when an 
old woman entered, with a wooden bowl in her 
hand, and signified that she had brought roe a 
present from the bride. Before I could recover 
from the surprise which this message created, 
the woman discharged the contents of the bowl 
full in my face. Finding that it was the sarot 
sort of holy water, with which, among the Hot- 
tentots, 4 priest is said to sprinkle a new married 
couple, I began tp suspect that the old lady 
was actuated by mischief or roahce; but she 
gave me seriously to understand, that it uas a 
nuptial benediction /rmn tlie hride*8 own person ; aod 

y 3 vrhicK 
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which on such occasions is always received by the 
young unmarried Moors, as a mark of distinguish- 
ed favour." 

They entertain very singular ideas rektive to 
feminine perfection : with them gracefulness of 
figure and an expressive countenance are by no 
means requisite ; corpulency and beauty are sy- 
nonimous terms : a perfect beauty is a load for a 
camel ; and a woman of moderate pretensions re- 
quires a slave on each side to support her. In 
consequence of this taste for unwieldincss/ of 
bulk, the Moorish ladies are at great pains to ac- 
quire it early in life, and for this purpose the 
mothers compel the young girls to devour a great 
quantity of kouskous, and to drink a large quan- 
tity of camel's milk, every morning. *• It is of 
no importance^'* observes Mr. Park, ** whether 
the girl has an appetite or not ; the kouskous 
and milk must be swallowed, and obedience is 
frequently enforced by blows. I have seen a 
poor girl sit crying with the bowl at her lips, for 
more than an hour, and the mother holding a 
stick in her hand, which she used without mercy, 
whenever she observed that her daughter was not 
swallowing/' 

The ceremonies used at funerals greatly re- 
semble those of the negroes on similar occasions. 
When any male native dies, one of his women 
or relations burst inio a loud outcry, which is 
the signal for all the females of the village to 
commence a doleful screaming. The people 
theri'assemble, and either deplore the loss of the 
deceased in the most plaintive strains, or com- 
memorate his virtues in melancholy airs suited to 
the occasion. This lively and natural represent 
latioti of griefj however, is entirely feigned 

being 
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being- equally bestowed on every man, without 
any aistinction of rank or merit. The body is 
then washed^ dressed, and placed upon an eleva- 
tion, that the neighbours may take a last view of 
it ; after which it is interred with the head a little 
raised, the face being turned to the east, and the 
grave, on which they plant a partiqutar shrub that 
is not allowed to be plucked, or even touched, by 
strangers, is covered with stones. 

The scientific attainments of the Moors and 
Arabs of the Desert are very limited ; and the 
priests alone are capable of reading Arabic, or 
any other language, and their learning is almost 
wholly confined to the Koran, and the Law of 
Mahomet. Some of them, however, have ob- 
tained a tolerable ^knovvledge of astronomy, and 
can converse, with the precision of European 
scholars, on the number, situation, and division 
of the stars. They are very much attached to 
their music, whidi has a peculiar softness and 
effeminacy, and seems adapted to a people fond 
of. pastoral ease, and too enervated to listen with 
pleasure to the *' shrill notes of war.'' But they 
are by no means deficient in personal courage, 
and fight on horseback with amazing resolution 
and dexterity. It is said that the inhabitants of 
the Desert frequently mount the ostrich, whose 
speed distances the fleetest horse, when this gi- 
gantic bird expands its wings, and skims along 
the surface of the earth. 

Zaara is divided into several provinces or king- 
doms, among which are reckoned Zanaj^^a, Zucn- 
ziga, Targa, Lempta, Bornou, Gaoga, Gcdumah^ 
Jaifnoo, Ludamar, Beeroo, Tombuctoo, andHous- 
sa, which are all Moorish states. 

Besides the beasts common to the torrid zone. 
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this country is remarkable for a species of do- 
mestic animal, called adimnaim, which is aboat 
the size of an ass, wiUi Ion|ir pendant ears, and 
covered with fine short wool. It is so^strong 
that it is capable of carrying a man several miles, 
and so gentle Uiat it newr refuses a burden. 
Lion^. tigersy wolves, and other fell and savage 
creatures, add to the horrors of this inbospiiame 
country, and lender the situation of the inhabi- 
tants equally disagreeable and dangerous. De- 
scribing the Great Desert, Mr, Park sa^s, " The 
disconsolate wanderer, wherever he turns, sees 
nothing around him but a vast indeterminable 
expanse of sand and sky ; a gloomy and barren 
void, where the eye finds no particular object to 
rest upon, and the mind is filled with painfiil 
apprehensions of perishing with thirst. Sur* 
rounded by this dreary solitude, the traveller sees 
the dead bodies of birds, that the violence of 
the wind has brought from happier regions; and, 
as he ruminates on the fearful length of his re- 
maining passage, listens with horror to the voice 
of the drivinjg blast — the only sound that interrupts 
the awful repose of the Desert." 

Geographers mention that Kala, in the province 
of Bardoa, and Gaoga, in that of the same name, 
are two of the most considerable towns in this 
sultry tract. There is also a place called Tegersa, 
which some writers consider as the capital, but of 
which ws are not even told in what part of the 
Desert it is situated. 

The kingdom of Tombuctoo, which is the 
great object of European research, lies to the 
south-cast of Zaara, extends to both sides 
of the Niger, and is said to be very consider^* 
ible i but its limits are not kjiown. The cap!* 

tal 



tal bears the name of the kingdom, and is situ- 
ated in the latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty 
minutes, and in (he longitude of one degree and 
thirty-three minutes east of Greenwich. In this 
city, and the surrounding country, the houses 
are built in a conical form, and composed of 
hurdles, plaistered with clay. Tombuctoo, how- 
ever, contains one handsome stone mosque ; and 
the royal palace, which was designed and built 
under the immediate inspection of a native of Gre« 
nada, who had been driven hither when the 
Moors were expelled from Spain, is likewise a 
strong and handsome fabric. 

In the city of Tombuctoo are many weavers 
and mechanics, and hither European cloth is 
brought from Barbary and the coast of Guinea; 
and it is one of the chief marts for that exten- 
sive commerce which the Moors carry on with 
the negroes. This kingdom is well watered 
by canals cut from the Niger, and by a number 
of springs, which render the soil fertile, and pro- 
ductive in all kinds of grain, and almost every 
necessary of life. The knig and all the chief of- 
ficers are Moors ; and the inhabitants are eitlver 
of the same extraction, or Mahometan converts. 
Their principles are more intolerant than those 
of the natives of any other part of Africa. Mr. 
Park was informed by an old negro, that wheii 
he first visited Tombuctoo, the landlord of the 
place where he lodged, on conducting him into 
his hut, spread a mat on the floor, and laid a 
rope on it, saying, '^ If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend ; sit down : — but if you are a 
Kafir (an unbeliever in the prophet), you are 
my slave, and with this rope I will lead you to 
market." Christians are considered as enemies 
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of Mahomet and, therefore, never permitted to 
enter this country. There are many Jews at 
Tombuctoo ; but 'they all speak Arabic^ and use- 
the same prayers as the Moors, li they did not 
thus conform themselves to ihe religion which 
prevails they would not be sufiered to remain 
here. 

The present king of Tombuctoo is named Abu 
Abrahima; he possesses immense riches, and 
his wives and concubines are clothed in silk. 
He affects to sliew some attention to literature, 
by the maintenance of several doctors, priests^ 
and judges; but, except at court, the whole 
country exhibits scarcely the smallest glimmer- 
ing of science. When the monarch visits his 
dominions, he rides on the back of a camel richly 
caparisoned, one of his principal officers attcndf- 
ing him on foot. It is supposed that the military 
force of this country consists of about three 
tJj'^usand horsemen, who are armed with poi- 
soned darts, besides a considerable number 
of infantry that bear shields or swords. The 
natives address the king with the most profound 
veneration and respect, prostrating themselves 
on the ground in the most suppliant manner, and 
sprinkling their heads and shoulders with dust. 
The chief officers of state live in considerable 
Splendour ; and the magnificence of the grandees 
is estimated by the number of slaves : but tlie 
indulgence of this species of pomp generally 
proves fatal ; the disorderly manner of a crowd 
of slaves, their carelessness, or their treachery, 
often involving their master in danger and dis- 
tress. The expence of the government is de- 
frayed by a tax on merchandise, which is collect- 
ed at the gates of the city. The currency of 

the 
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the country consists of small pieces of gold^ and 
a species of shells or cowries, four hundred of 
which are only reckoned equivalent to a. ducat. 

The kingdom of Houssa is situated still farther 
towards the east. The capital is another great 
mart of Moorish commerce ; and is larger and 
more populous than that of Tombuctoo : the trade, 
police, and govi^rnment, are nearly the same ; but 
the negroes are in greater proportion to the Moors;^ 
and have some share in the administration of the 
kingdom.* 

A chain of lofty mountains separate Biledul- 
gerid frem Tripoli; but its other limits cannot 
be ascertained, as it joins the Desert, whose 
boundaries are likewise undefined and unknown. 
The whole country is mountainous, or stretching 
out into sterile and sandy plains. The climate 
is fervid and insalubrious; and the natives are 
meagre, swarthy, and shrivelled, their eyes being 
inflamed by the reflection of the sun, as well as 
by the deniges of dust and sand, occasioned by 
strong winds, which not unfrequently overturn 
huts, me^, and cattle, and bury them in one indis- 
criminate grave. 

The inhabitants of this district are an as- 
semblage of different tribes, and principally con- 
sist of native Berbores and Arabs, who are said 
to be a treacherous, plundering, and cruel race. 
The former live with some regularity and order 
in villages, which are composed of a number 
of mean huts; the latter reside in tents, from 

* The Joli^a, or Niger, is the prince of the western ri- 
vers of Africa, as the Nile is of the eatt«*ra- It has its ris^ 
about the fifth degree of west longitude, roni to the east- 
north-aast, and is supposed to tcrouutte ia lalies in the 
«lsUrs part of this coaliataU 
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whence they make continual excursions in searcb 
of plunder or subsistence: The natives use dates 
as the principal support of life, to which is 
ascribed an inveterate scurvy in the gums of the 
inhabitants, frequently occasioning the loss of 
teeth at a very early period. They possess, how- 
ever, in general, sound 'constitutions, and live 
tintainted by diseases to a very advanced age; 
though they have hoary locks, and other conco- 
mitants of senility, very early in life. The plague 
and small-pox, which frequently desolate the 
contiguous countries of Barbary, are here wholly 
unknown ; though the intercourse necessarily oc- 
casioned by travelling and commerce is never on 
these accounts suspended. 

The Arabs value themselves on the superiority 
of their birth and talents over the primitive inha- 
bitants, and live wholly independent. Many of 
them hire themselves into the service of neigh- 
bouring princes, who are at war ; and the occu- 
pation ot others consists in hunting wild beasts, 
an4 taking ostriches ; the last of which are a 
very profitable game, every part of thera being 
applied to some valuable or useful purpose. 
Notwithstanding the low and imperfect stale of 
literature in this country, there are public semi- 
naries, to which boys of distinction are sent, 
who arc instructed in such species of knovi ledge 
as are in the highest estimation, and from whence 
they are raised to the dignities of priests or 
judges; according to their genius, and the pro- 
ficiency they have made in their studies. Even 
the study of poetry is admired and cultivated 
in this rude and barbarous country; and, not- 
withstanding the uncultivated genius and ig- 
norance of the people, it is not uncommon for 

some 
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tome of the natives to rise to distinguished honours 
in that art Tiie mechanical professions are de- 
spised as mean and servile, and beneath the dig- 
nity of their birth^ and the women perform the 
inost laborious offices of life. 

The city of Teucera, which is the only place of 
eminence in Biledulgerid, is situated on the con- 
fines of Tuniis, in thirty-two degrees twenty-eight 
minutes of northern latitude^ and in ten degrees 
twenty-six minutes of eastern longitude, from 
London. It is supposed to have been built by the 
Romans^ who fortified it with high and strong 
walls, the ruins of which are still to be seen. The 
Mahometans, on account of t^e gallant resistance 
made against their invasion by the inhabitants of 
this city, demolished the most beautiful structures 
it contained ; since which period, a few low and 
mean huts have only been erected. Through the 
centre of the city flows a river, which forms a« 
natural boundary between the habitations of the 
Arabs and aboriginal Africans, who frequently 
make incursions into each others' territories, and 
commit depredations, with all the rancour of 
open enemies ; yet both refuse to acknowledge 
the government of Tunis, and unite in repelling 
all foreign invasion. 



CHAP. XIL 
The History qf Barbary 

BARBARY, in a general view, comprehends 
the countries of Morocco and Fez, which 
form a distinct a&d separate empire^ and the 
Vol, XIV. Z fttatea 
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States of Algiers^ Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, all 
of which seem to constitute one great political 
confederacy, though independent of each other 
in their internal policy and government. Bar- 
bary, which was known to the ancients under 
the denomination of Mauritania, Numidia, Africa 
Proper, and Libya, is said to have received its 
present appellation from tht word bar, which sig- 
nifies a desert ; and hence, those who were its 
first inhabitants, assumed to tliemselves the name 
of Barbares, or Berberes, which they still retain. 
This vast tract of territory commences on the. 
west at Mount Atlas, and extends as far as Alex- . 
andria in Egypt, whicii is its eastern boundary ; 
being near two thousand miles from east to west, 
and, at its greatest breadth, seven hundred and 
fifty from north to south. The coasts are well 
watered by several copious streams, and the soil 
is extremely fertile in corn and pastures. The 
advantageous situation of Barbary induced the 
Carthagmians, Romans, Greeks, Saracens, Van- 
dals, Arabs, and Turks, to make themselves suc- 
cessively masters of it, the last of whom are 
still in possession of this country, except a few 
settlements erected on the coast by some European 
nations. 

The climate is temperate, and equally re- 
moved from the extremes of heat and ,cold ; for 
though snow falls plentifully in winter, it seldom 
continues long on the ground, except upon Mount 
Atlas, where it is constantly seen firing the 
whole year. The winter season commences 
about the middle of October, towards the end 
of which the rains set in that generally continue 
till the beginning of February ; but the cold is 
not very severe. During the springs which com- 
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menccs about the end of February^ the weather 
is for the roost pari serene and pleasant^ except 
in the month ot May, when gentle refreshing 
showers, assisted by the temperate heat of the! 
tun, bring the fruits of the earth to a gradual 
but early maturity ; insomuch that figs and 
cherries are ripe in May, and grapes by the end 
of September. The summer is from the be« 
ginning of June to the end of August, during 
which period the heats are excessive and inimi- 
cal to health ; and the atmosphere becomes so 
hot, as to occasion malignant and pestilential 
diieases, which, as the Mahometans think it im- 
pious to attempt their cure, frequently carry o/F 
great numbers of people. A sensible diminutioii 
of heat begins to be felt about the beginning of 
September, when the autumn commences, which 
is a pleasant and delightful season. 

In Barbary all sorts of provisions arc cheap and 
plentiful, and the soil produces almost every kind 
of European grain, with rice, millet, and a variety 
of pulse : a biishel of wheat may l>e purchased for 
sixteen pence, and a cow for a guinea, with othci: 
articles in proportion. Horses, asses, camels, dro- 
inedaries, and a creature denominated kuinrah, 
which is bred from an ass and a cow, arc the usual 
boasts of burden. 

This tract of territory is inhabited by three dit 
fercnt classes of people ; the original Moors^ thf 
Arabs, and the aescendants of the Turk*), (who ' 
possessed themselves of some of the finest pro* 
vinccs, and rendered Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli^ 
tributary), besides a variety of nations, and rene« 

Kdocs of every christian persuasion, who havci 
rtcred their faith for their freedom. 
The Moors are represented as ignorant^ su* 
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perstitious, lewd^ treacherous, thievisti, and de- 
ceitful. Indeed, the degeneracy of their morals 
can only be equalled by the misery of their situ- 
ation, than which nothing can be conceived more 
mbject and wretched. Borne down by an ac- 
cumulation of (axes, oppressed by cruelfy, and 
exposed to the continual inroads of the plunder- 
ing Arabs, they only provide for a bare sub- 
sistence, as a more than temporary provision 
would stimulate the governors to impose fresh 
exactions^ and increase the depredations of the 
Arabs; and thus, in order to avoid the cruel 
oppressions of the former, and the insults and 
ravages of the latter, they are obliged to submit 
to penury and want. This situation, which 
totally depresses the faculties of the soul, and 
checks the ardourt of honest emulation, might 
reasonably be considered as the aggregate of 
all the miseries attendant on terror and despor 
tism. But these people possess almost unparal- 
leled patience, and not only do they abstain from 
repining at the wretchedness ot their situation, 
but even seem to enjoy a portion of felicity un- 
known to those nations^ where the human mind 
is left at liberty to enter on more extensive scenes 
of action, and to indulge in the prospect of ad- 
vantages remotely consequential, without fear, 
and without restraint. They seem not to feel 
the weight of their yoke, and they never express 
themselves with dissatisfaction and discontent, 
much less do they utter curses and imprecations 
against the authors of their misery. Though 
contending with hunger and nakedness, they fre- 
quently form a circle near their humble cots, 
where they amuse themselves in cheerful nar- 
rations, or smoak, sing, and dance, till wearied, 
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when they stretch themselves at ease on the 
ground, and indulge in their habitual indolence. 
This description of the Moors, however, is chiefly 
applicable to those who live in the country, ana 
follow the occupation of agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle ; the inhabitants of the sea» 
coast enjoying a superior share of affluence^ 
though sufficing equally under an oppressive and 
arbitrary government. 

The Turks, who inhabit Barbary, are very 
tew in number, and the most infamous people 
that reside here; being destitute of almost every 
virtue, and addicted to every v^ce. Their cha« 
racter is contemptible in the extreme; but they 
possess exorbitant power, treating the natives 
with intolerable insolence; insomuch that even 
the principal Moors will tremble at the sight of 
a Turkish common soldier. — From an account of 
the country and its inhabitants, we proceed to give 
a concise and general history of Barbary. 
' Techifien, the chief of a Moorish tribe, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 'and towards 
the v^ar 1107, had the address .to unite under 
his oimroand all the other tribes; with these be. 
engaged the Arabs, who had the greatest sway 
in Africa, over whom he gained several impor- 
tant victories, and, a^ htngth, expelled them out 
of all the wesli^rn parts ; and thus formed a 
powerful empire in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Atlas. He was succeeded by his son Joseph, a 
prince no less brave and successful than his father, 
and who, at the beginning of his reign, laid tlie 
foundation of the cily of Morocco. He declared 
war against the king of Fez, and leading his 
army into the territories of that prince, attacked 
and defeated his forces, and compelled him, to- 
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gether with the monarch of Tunis, to ackuDw- 
ledge him as their sovereign, and to pay him 
' tribute ; and having thus extended hx< conquests 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, he return- 
ed to Morocco. His martial and ambitious 
spirit would not permit him to enjoy ease and 
tranquillity ; and he resumed operations in such 
a manner against the Arabian cheicks, who re- 
fused to acknowledge themselves as bis vassals, 
and to become tributaries, that they were struck ' 
vrith a general consternation and dismay, and 
fied with precipitation to their inaccessible holds 
and fastnesses. Nothing, however, could defend 
them from the vengeance of Jbseph, who, attack- 
ing them in their retreats, at length entirely sub- 
dued them* 

At the request of the Moorish princes esta- 
blished in Spain, he appeared twice in that king- 
dom, M the head of powerful armies. He died 
soon aft^r his return from thence, at his capital 
of Morocco, and left the sovereignly to his son 
M ^ Ali, a prince less warlike than his father, 
1 1 lO ^^^ who, instead of attending to the con- 
quests in Spain, employed himself in erect- 
ing several splendid buildings, which afforded 
Alphonso, king of Arragon, an opportunity of 
recovering many considerable cities and provinces. 
At length, however, he was prevailed on, by the 
repeated entreaties of the Moorish princes, to make 
several descents upon that kingdom, in the last of 
ivhicb his army was defeated with the loss of 
thirty thousand men, and himself deprived of both 
his crown and his life. 

A jj Ali was succeeded by his son Brahem, 
111*** ^ P***"^^ <^s '"uch addicted to pleasure as 
*' averse to martial exploits^ and who im- 
mediately 
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mediately after his accession to the throne, had 
no scjoncr endeavoured to secure the peace of his 
dominions, by confirming the governors and 
principal officers in their provinces and places, 
than he gave himself up to indolence and de- 
bauchery. This conduct, together with the 
taxes with which he burdened them, excited the 
universal indignation of his subjects, many ot* 
whom took up arms against their sovereign. 
The leader of these insurgents was Abdallah, a 
ipan of considerable talents and political sagacity, 
find who was at ihe head of a religious sect. Bra- 
hem, immersed in pleasure, and regardless of 
every occurrence, did not attend to the revolt 
whilst it might have been suppressed. At length, 
however, he took the field against the insurgents, 
but with an army not sufficiently powerful for 
opposing and disappointing their intentions. His 
troops were defeated in the first engagement, and 
the unfortunate prince was compelled to fly for 
refuge; but being pursued by his revolted sub- 
jects, and seeing no method to avoid falling into 
their hands, he pushed his horse over a precipice, 
and was dashed to pieces. 

After the death of Abdallah, his chief general 
jAbdoIumen, supported by the suffrages of all the 
other revolted chiefs, was declared his successor, 
and proclaimed king accordingly. Brahem, 
however, having left an infant son, whom, at his 
departure from the capital, he had committed 
to the care of proper governors, on the news of 
his father's death, he was acknowleded as so- 
vereign of Morocco, and all the inhabitants swore 
■llegiance to him. This circumstance was no 
sooner reported to Abdolumen, than he imme- 
diately marched an army against the capital. 
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which lie invested. It was bravely defended l^j 
the inhabitants, but he took a solemn oath that 
he would not raise the siege till he had reduced 
the city, and made it to pass through a sieve. 
In order to accomplish his oath, ana to oblite- 
rate for ever the memory of the founders of Mo- 
rocco, he caused the most ancient and splendid 
edifices, particularly the royal palace and other 
public buildings, to be levelled with thcLground, 
and the stones to be broken and refduced to i>ow- 
der, which was sifted. He then constructed, in 
a more ample and sumptuous manner, other pa- 
laces and other mosques, which he denominated 
after hi^ own name ; but he had the mortification 
to see ail those edifices resume the names of the 
kings their founders, by which they had been for« 
merly distinguished. He put the son of the late 
monart h to death ; and exercised the greatest 
cruelty ngainst the citizens and soldiers who had 
signalized themselves in the defence of the city, 
or had exhibited zeal and loyalty in the cause of 
the infant sovereign. 

In the mean lime, the Moorish princes in 
Spain, greatly harassed by the exertions of king 
Alphonso, repeatedly entreated Abdoiumcn to 
pass over to their assistance ; but his own do- 
minions demanding all his attention, he could 
only send them an army of thirty thousand men, 
who were very serviceable against the Christians, 
On the death of Abdolumen, his son, Joseph the 
Second, ascended the throne, and imitated his 
predecessors in making descents on Spain. He 
was succeeded by his son Almansor, which sig- 
niftes conqueror, who carried the war into Spain, 
and also subdued Numidia, and all the country 
which extends as far as Tripoli, comprehending 
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Morocco, Fez, and Tunis, to the deserts of Libya. 
He likewise gained several victories over the 
Christians, and became the most powerful king 
that had reigned in Africa since the time of the 
Arabian cauphs. During the period of his ab- 
sence in Spain, the governor of Morocco revolt- 
ed ^ but not daring to meet his sovereign in the 
field, he retired into the capital, where he forti- 
ed himself. The king immediately invested the 
city, but, after besieging it for some time, was 
under the necessity of promising pardon to the 
rebel, on condition of his delivering up Morocco. 
Almansor, however, not able to restrain his anger 
at the sight of the revolted governor, commanded 
his head to be struck ofV. But, touched with re- 
morse at his cruelly and breach of faith, the king 
immediately disa])peare(I, and wandered about 
obscure and unknown, and, at length, commenced 
the business of a baker at Alexandria. Here he 
was found some years after by one of his wives, 
who loved him with great tenderness, and had left 
Morocco to search for her husband. Almansor 
not being to be prevailed on to return to his king- 
dom, the emirs conferred the crown on his son, 
who, experiencing great misfortunes J" a n 
Spain, died of grief. When intelligence ,019* 
was received of his death, all the governors 
of the different provinces revolted against his son, 
who was still a child ; and this vast empire, to<» 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century, was 
divided into the several nations and kingdoms, 
which are ncvw known by the name of the States 
of Barbary. 
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CHAP. XIIL- 
Empire <if Morocco and Fez. 

MOROCCO and Fez, which now compose 
one empire, extend from the twenty-eighth 
to the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude^ 
and from the fourth to the eleventh of west Ion* 
gitudc, from London ; being aboat five hundred 
miles long, and two hundred and fifty broad. 
It comprehends Fez, Morocco Proper^ andSuz; 
besides the kingdom of Tafilet and the province 
of Gesula. The ch'mate is in general hot, biit 
not insalubrious, if compared with the neigh* 
bourlng countries of Tunis and Algiers. Mount 
Atlas surrounds this country on the south, in the 
form of a crescent ; and is the source of some 
considerable rivers, which, after a meandering 
course of many leagues, empty themselves into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The principal rivers are 
the Mulvya, which divides the kingdom of Fez 
from Algiers; the Taga, which discharges its 
waters into the Mediterranean, near the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; the Cebu, which in its course passes 
between two rocks of prodigious height, and 
falls into the sea near Mamon ; the Ommirabih, 
commonly denominated the Marbeah, which, after 
a long course, discharges itself into the ocean, and 
forms a capacious bay on the east side of Azamor; 
the Tonsist, which empties itself into the sea, near 
the port of Sadi ; and the Suz, that gives name to 
the province ihrough which it flows, and forms its 
boundary. 

Besides these great rivers, there are a variety 
of branches wliich intersect the country, and fer- 
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i the soil. Were this empire properly cul- 
led, it would produce two or three crops in 
year ; but, except for a few leagues round 
townsj it is entirely waste, or plundered by 
wandering Arabs. This country is famous 
its horses, that are called barbs ; dromeda- 
esteemed for their swiftness ; and camels so 
ul in barren and sandy deserts, and which 

travel ten days without water, and without 
other sustenance than what each part of their 
y furnishes for their support. On these oc- 
ons the bunch on the back of the camel seems 
decrease in size, then ihe belly and buttocks, 
finally they become so weak and emaciated 

they are mcapable of sustaiuing a load of a 
dred weight, though when well fed, (hey will 
ly carry one of eight or nine hundred during 
longest journ(,7s. 

The inhabitants that call themselves the oldest 
ves in this empire, are the Berberes, who still 
lin their ancient customs and language ; and^ 
hey are not yet entirely subdued, they live in 
) upon the mountains. The ^rabs wander 
n one place to another with their numerous 
is, and cultivate the plains and most fruit-* 
parts of this country ; and, though they pay 
le tribute* to the emperor of Morocco, they 

in reality subject only to shariffs elected by 
mselves, and chosen from among their own 
►pic. Several tribes subsist merely by plun- 
^ and inhabit inaccessible places, from which 
Y descend to commit depredations on the ca- 
ans and travellers. The Moors ai;e llic de- 
ndants of those who were expelled owt of 
un ; and, though poor and oppressed, are cx- 
inely numcicfu^^ especially ou the coasts^ but 
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as they have no ships of their own, they carry 
en no direct trade with foreign nations. They 
are reckoned avaricious, deceitful^ superstitious, 
revengeful, jealous, and treacherous ; and in 
these vices are surpassed only by the Jews, who 
came hither from Portugal and Spain. These 
last being the merchants, factors, and bankers 
of the kingdom, are exposed to excessive taxes, 
which they alleviate by fraudulent means. The 
renegadoes are a distinct class of people, not less 
detested by the other inhabitants than by Christi- 
ans. They are employed in tlie meanest and most 
servile offices ; and when distributed into th« army, 
are placed in the foremost ranks, and if they in 
the least give way, they are immediately cut to 
pieces. 

The slaves constitute another considerable and 
numerous class of people, and in no part of the 
world are they treated with more rigour and in- 
humanity than in Morocco : they are all the pro- 
perty of the king, and are never suffered to enjoy 
the least relaxation from their labours. Barley 
bread firied in oil is the only food which is allow- 
ed them ; and often when they put one hand to 
their mouths, the other is employed in some 
painful and dirty work. Merciless overseers 
continually beat them if they seek the least re- 
pose, or seem in any degree to relax from their 
labour ; and it is no uncommon thing to see them 
fail a prey to fatigue, and to expire under the 
blows of their unrelenting masters. During the 
night they are shut up in a subterraneous dun- 
geon, into which they descend by a ladder of 
ropes, that is afterwards drawn up, and the 
mouth of the prison is fastened with an iron 
grate. The dress of these uofortunate people 
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consists of a long coat of coarse woollen cloth, 
wHh a hood, which serves them as cap, shirt, 
and breeches ; and they are never allowed stock- 
ings or shoes. The women and married persons, 
in order that they may produce new slaves, are 
exempted from the severest labours, but they are 
neither better fed, belter clothed, nor better lodged 
than the rest of their companions. Their roasters 
■re not very solicitous that they should renounce 
the christian faith, as in that case they would be- 
bome free. 

In Morocco there exists a distinguished race 
ef Moors, who occupy the highest and most lu- 
crative places, and make a great figure in the 
country ; on account, however, of their power 
and opulence, they are more exposed to the ava* 
rice, cruelty, and jealousy of the sovereign, who 
is despotic ; and often pay d«arly for their dis- 
tinction and pre-eminence. Lastly, upon Mount 
Atlas are found a kind of savages, who live on 
the fruits of the earth, and what they take by 
hunting. It is evident, therefore, that the inha- 
bitants of this empire consist of men of various 
religions, sliapes, and colours; for even negroes 
are not wanting. 

The principal towns are Morocco, Fez, Sallee, 
Tetuan, Mequinez, Tangier, and Ceuta, all of 
which are ornamented with beautiful edifices, se- 
parated by a kind of huts in which the populace 
reside ; insomuch that luxury is every where ac- 
companied by wretchedness : a mixture not un- 
frequent in despotic states. 

The history of the world does not furnish any 
example of a more despotic government than 
that of Morocco. Religion, laws, customs, all 
conspire to render the monarch absolute and ar-i* 
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bitrary, and to confirm the subject in the most 
abject and miserable state of slavery. The em- 
peror, who is called the sharlflT, has an unbound- 
ed power, not only over the lives and fortunes, 
but also over the consciences, of his subjects: 
being the only person, as the successor of Ma« 
hornet, qualified to be grand interpreter of thq 
Koran, and nominating and appointing all the 
judges under his government. No sooner are 
his laws enacted than they are prodaimed 
throughout the empire, and received with an 
implicit and religious veneration : those who die 
in the execution of his commands, are supposed 
to be immediately admitted into paradise; and 
those who receive their death from his owo 
hands, to enjoy the greatest happiness a future 
state can afford. These notions being carefully 
inculcated, and implicitly believed, we need not 
wonder to find, on ihe one hand, cruelty, tyranny, 
&nd oppression ; and, on the other, passive sub» 
mission, gross ignorance, and unrepining slavery. 

The titles assumed by the king^ of Morocco 
are, the Most Gracious, Mighty, and Noble 
Emperor of Africa, King ot Fez and Morocco, 
Tafijet, Suz, Dahra, and all the Algarbe and 
its territories in Africa, and Grand SharifT (that 
is. Vicegerent) of the Great Prophet Mahomet. 

As the emperor is esietMiied the sole heir of 
all his subjects, he seizes on the whole of their 
effects, and only makes surh provision for their 
families, as he himself may think proper, and 
which is generally very inconsiderable. By way, 
however, of preserving the shadow of justice, the 
meanest subject in his dominions has the power of 
summoning the emperor b^ibre the mufti's tri- 
bunal (a sort of spiritual juiisdiclion) j but the 
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danger which never fails (o attend the enfurce* 
roent of this pretended privilege, proves a very 
sufficient security against his being ever troubled 
wiih any such citation. 

The revenues of this prince consist in these 
lieritages, and in the sale of employments ; and 
frequent gratuities demanded from those who 
possess them. Another considerable fund arises 
horn the tribute paid by all corsairs ; besidejt 
^hat is given fur the privilege of purchasing 
slaveii at fiiiy crowns each. These slaves arc 
sometimes sold by the monarch at a profit of 
one hundred per ce?it, j but they are generally 
kept and employed in his own labours, which 
also form a branch of his revenue. He has like- 

• 

wise the tenth part of the cattle, fruits, and pro* 
ductions of the earth ; which, however, cost him 
torpe trouble to collect, as he is obliged, for that 
purpose, to send out troops, who compel the 
Arabs, Moors, and fierberes, the inhabitants of 
the country, to pay the tythc of their produce. 
The Jews, and Christians, for the privilege of 
trading, pay a capitation tax ; and, lastly, exorbi* 
tant exactions are made oh christian princes and 
states, as tribute for restraining the corsairs, and 
suflfering only a certain number of them to attack 
their vessels. 

Nature, however, nas wisely imposed a check 
on the avarice and licentiousness of this govern- 
ment, by affording them no good ports ; Sallec, 
nvhich is considerably the besi, being always dry 
at low water ; and as it U also shut up by a dan- 
gerous bar, so that it will only admit vessels of 
•mall force, their navy is of very little importance. 
During peace the land forces are greatly neglected 
wd dispersed throughout the empire; they ge<« 
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nerally amount to forty thousand men. The 
infantry are badly armed and ill-disciplined; 
the cavalry are better maintained ; but the roost 
formidable corps is that of the negroes, who. 
compose the emperor's body-guard, and amount 
to four or five thousand men, without eiiume* 
rating those dispersed throughout the provinces. 
An escort of these troops is greatly desired by 
every governor, as well for the sake of pleasing 
the emperor, as to secure his own safety. The 
negroes who form these detached troops are 
afterwards embodied into those of the emperor^ 
and this promotion is an object of emulation and' 
reward. 

Learning, as may well be presumed, is at itt 
lowest ebb in this country ; and even some of 
tiie emperors have been incapable of reading or 
writing ; qualifications which are chiefly con- 
fined to the priests and doctors of the law, and 
rarely to be met with among the common people. 
There are, however, some regular schools in iheir 
cities and towns, for teaching children to read, 
write, and cypher; but the Koran is esteemed 
the perfection of all human learning, and when 
once the student has gone through it, he is su- 
perbly dressed, placed on horseback, and con- 
ducted through the town in triumph, by his 
scliool-fellows. The inhabitants are much ad- 
dicted to astrology, and have great confidence in 
charms, sorcery, and amulets. 

They are Mahometans of the sect of Melech, 
but they blend certain Pagan rites with the doc- 
trines of the K(»ran : they carry provisions to 
the tombs of the dead, where they assemble in 
great numbers every Friday; and the women 
flever fail to be present at these meetings, which 
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form a part of their recreations. In these of- 
fices, the priests, who generally have cells in the 
vicinity of these Tepositoriiis, join with much ap- 
parent zeal and devotion for a very inconsidv.r« 
^ble sum. The profound veneration, however, 
with which the inhabitants of Morocco treat the 
holy name of God, is well worth the notice and 
imitation of Christians. The impious practice 
of profane swearing is wholly unknown among 
them ; and their detestation of Christians is not 
a little increased by ihc blasphemous and in- 
decent manner, in which the votaries of the gos- 
pel of Jesus express themselves on every trivial 
occasion. 

They pay great veneration to persons who 
have performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, whom 
Ihey call hadgis or saints, and allow them pe- 
culiar privileges. Even the animals on which 
they rode during the journey are considered as 
holy, exempted from all future services, and 
maintained till their death, when they are in- 
tetred with great ceremony . If a man be con- 
j^icted of having absented himself from the 
mosque during the period of eight da) s, for the 
first offence he is rendered incapable of giving 
evidence in a court of justice ; for the second, he 
is fined ; and for the third, burned as a heretic. 
The women are not permitted to enter these 
places of worship, as they would too much dis* 
tract the attention of. the religious mussutmen. 
" Let them," fay they, '* propagate their spe- 
cies ; it was for that purpose they were created." 
They believe that all shall be saved, who die 
under fifteen years of age ; but none above that 
period, unless they be of the same creed as them- 
selves. If a Jew or a Christian enters a 'mosque, 
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he is burned or impaled alive, unless he become 
a Mahometan. They think it no crime to break 
their word with itrfidels, as they denominate 
those who do not believe in the mission of the 
prophet, and to oppress them in every possibb 
manner. There is scarcely a more perfidious 
and rapacious people on the face of the earth; 
and even the emperor himself and his niinistrjr 
are remarkably fond of presents, and desirous of 
obtaining them. In Morocco it is a common pro- 
verb, that *' vinegar received as a present, is 
sweeter than honey which has been purchased.* 
In no place is the ramadan, ox lent, observed witk 
more strictness. Even children are compt^led to 
submit to this religious duty ; and the crews of 
their corsairs, though the greatest villains in exis- 
tence, will not allow the smallest infraction of this 
fast. The punishments inflicted by the inhabitants 
pf" Morocco are horrid ; criminafs are frequently 
sawn asunder, lengthwise or across; impaled alive; 
or burned to death by a slow fire. 

The kinguage of this country is the Arahesc, or 
modern Arabic, which is spoken in every part of 
the Barbary slates, and is very extensively use(J, 
being propagated in all the dominions of the 
grand seignior, and preserved by those who 
make pilgrimages to Mecca. The inhabitants 
of Morocco never suffer their quarrels to ter- 
minate in murder, for the commission of which 
their religion allows no pardon. A crowd oi 
curious spectators ne\'er accompany a criminal 
to the place of execution ; if they meet one OQ 
the road, they view him with looks of sorrow and 
compassion ; nor can they comprehend for what 
reason tl.e people in our cities are fond of such 
Vnpleasant sights. Games of chance are |)ro- 

hibitcd 
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hibitcd by the laws; and the gambling a^sem- 
Wies of Europe, wliich are so active and so tur- 
bulent, afTord them another subject for spciii- 
lation and astonishment. In pacing visits, they 
never spend more lime than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the business which is the object of 
them ; and they never ent^r into any desultory 
conversation rtspecting ihe affairs of tlieir neigh- 
bours, or ihc concerns of the state. On these 
occasions, the usual entertainment consists of 
sherbet, coffee, and a pipe of tobacco. They 
drink and smoke in silence ; after which they 
take their leave. Wine and strong liquors are 
prohibited under the severest penalties ; and even 
tlie greatest and most powerful lords dare not 
infringe this law, except in the most secret 
manner. 

There are two political maxims, to which the 
emperor of Morocco pays particular attention : 
one of these consists in permitting and protecting 
in his ports, the consuls and merchants of the 
christian nations with whom he is at war, in order 
to entourage and preserve the commerce of his 
states. The other is, to live on friendlv terms 
with the repubhcs of Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli, 
that they may form a barrier against the designs 
of the Olhman Porte, and also may not interrupt 
each other in their piracies. 

In the general history of Barbary, we have 
already seen, that in the commencement * -. 
of the sixteenth century, after the death teig' 
of Almansw, this vast empire was di- 
vided among the governors or viceroys, who 
rendered themselves independent. From that 
period, the sovereign power was transferred from 
one person to another through several li'ibet, V\\\ 

1^ 
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at Icnglh it became vested in thai of Oatazes, win 
established the throne at Fez, and appointed §(► 
vernors to rule at Morocco. In the piovince of 
Dhara, there lived a person named Hassan, wht 
pretended to be of the race of the shariffs, or d^ 
scendants of Mohammed, and who had acquired ' 
great respect by his virtue, piety, and knowledge 
This man had three sons, grown to maturity, who 
were called Abdelquivir, Hammed, and Maiio- 
met, and whom he educated in the same pnnci- 
pies. In order to raise their reputation among ths 
•devotees, Hassan determined to send them on t 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where they conducted then- 
selves with such prudence, and exhibited sodi 
proofs of their piety sind holiness, that, on tbdc 
return, the people flocked round them in croird^ 
wherever they passed, to kis« ihe hem of tbeff 
garments. 

Hassan and his sons pretended to ecstatic 
visions and revelations, and affected an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the Mahometan faiih; inso- 
much that, at length, they were considered as 
envoys deputed by heaven to be the defenders of 
the religion of the prophet. The old sharift 
who conducted the matter, sent two of his sons 
to Fez, where they insinuated themselves so 
much into the favour of the king, that he raised 
Hammed, the eldest, to a Jjrofessor's chair in the 
c^elebrated college in that city, and appointed 
Mahomet, the youngest, preceptor to his own 
children. 

Taking advantage of the royal favour and of 

their influence in the college, they requested 

and obtained the governments of Suz, Morocco, 

^Hoa, Treniiecen, and Ducata. Muley Naccr, 

the king's brother, a person of much prudence 

and 
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ftnd (fiscertimpnt, p^ netrated the sinister designs 
vf the ftharifls, remonstrated .with the monarch 
€m the impr()pri<;ty of his conduct, and ceased 
not to exclaim, that there was great reason to 
be suspicious oF these hypocrites; but his re- 
monstrances were vain and ineffectual. The 
two brotliers had no sooner arrived in the pro* 
vincC"* of their government, than they raised the 
standard of Mahomet against the Portuguese, 
who had possession there of some small and in- 
considerable setilemcnts. 'I'hey al"40 affected 
sreat zeal in the cause of the Mahometan re- 
Iigioii, wi.ich failed not to procure them a great 
number of massulmen soldiers ; and attacking 
tlie c ify of Mezoar, whose inhabitants had sided 
with tn<" Portuguese, they made themselves mas- 
ters of it, and of the whole province of Dhara. 
These successes raised their reputation to such 
8 height, that not only ti)e king of Fez and his 
subjects, but all the Moors in general, applauded 
the eitoice that had been made of these shtiriffs. 
Muley Nacer alone penetrated their perfidious 
designs, and lamented the evils which he could 
not prevent. The rq)eatcd remonstrances of 
this prince, however, began to produce some 
effect on tlic mind of the king, when Mahomet, 
after rendering himself absolute in his govern- 
ment, built a magi)ificv-nt palace in the capital of 
his province, and assumed the title of prince of 
Hoa. 

The two brothers soon after formed the de- 
sign of making themselves masters of the city of 
Moro<co, which with the neighbouring territory 
ivas occupied by the prince of a petty tribe. In 
order to avoid the tediousiiess and uncertainty 
of a tiegei they resolved, if possible, to obtain 
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possesMon of the place by treachery ; whidi i« 
accordingly effected by poisoning the prince: 
Not thinking themselves, however, sufficiendj i 
strong to profess openly their designs, thej sent r 
a splendid embassy to the king of Fez, assurinf 
the monarch of their entire submission to his aa- 
thority, and that they would pay him an annul 
tribute. Their father Hassan was now dead ; and 
their eldest brother Abdelquivir, ivho wastheleat 
warlike of the three, had been killed in an engag^ 
ment. They were at that time known under the 
denomination of the two shariffs, and considered 
and extolled among the good and pious muss^ 
men as the most steady and strenuous supporten 
of their holy religion ; and having attained to this 
liigh degree of power, they at length resolved to 
maintain their independence, ana to renounce 
their allegiance to the king of Fez. The monardi, 
now sensible of his imprudence, expressed his 
resentment by menaces, to which the treacheroai 
shariffs paid no regard. 

A D ^^^^ prince "died soon after of grief, and 
1 'o*^ * ^^^ succeeded by his son, who having beea 
* educated under Mahomet, the youngest of 
the three brothers^ imagined that he could gainhii 
preceptor, by grviiig him to understand, that ia 
consideration of a small annual tribute, he would 
confirm him in his power and dignity. To this 
Mahomet replied, that being a descendant of tl* 
great prophet, it was neither lawful nor becomip^ 
his dignity and honour that he should pay tribute 
to any one. '' If you are indeed,'* continued h^ 
" desirous of treating me as a friend ^ I shall aU 
ways entertain a grateful remembrance of the 
favours I have received from your ^ther ani 
from you ; but if you endeavour to obstruct me 

m 
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flfi ttie war which I am now carrying on against 
the Christians^ )'0U must expect for that impiety 
the just judgment of God and of his prophet ; < 
•nd as for myself, I want neither strength nor 
courage to counteract any attempts that may 
be made to divest me of my dignity and au- 
thority." 

This answer being reported to tlie king of 
Fez, he laid siege to the capital of Morocco ; 
but being repulsed by the garrison, was ob- 
liged to abandon the enterprize. The two 
•bariffs soon after united their forces, and at- 
tacking the monarch in his retreat, compelled 
bis army to betake themselves to flight, when 
all the tents and baggage of the sovereign fell 
iiito the hands of the enemy. After tins suc- 
cess, Mahomet assumed the hile of king, which 
had before been given to his brother Hammed, 
- whom he now exceeded as much in power, as he 
had hitherto surpassed him in valour and po- 
licy. The latter, however, displeased to see his 
younger brother usurp a dignity, which^ he con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to himself, de- 
clared War against Mahomet; who prudently 
forbore all kinds of hostility lill he was attacked 
by Hammed, and contented himself with ap- 
prising the principal ofliters ot his army of his ^ 
Drother's treachery and ingratitude. A general 
ei)gagemcnt soon after took place between the 
armies of the tv«'0 rivals, in which that of Ham- 
med was defeated with the loss of eight thousand 
men, and himself and one of his sons were taken 
prisoners. 

At length, by the intervention of tlie nobles, a 
treaty of partition was concluded Ijtetween the 
two brothers, by which it was agreed, that ^a- 
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hornet shoiiM po^sess the government 
together vviih all ihe provinces to the 
Mount Alias, and ihat Harran, his e1( 
should be declared heir lo the kingdoi 
they conjointly possessed. Hammed, 
was no sooner set at liberty, and had 
his capital of Morocco, than he refuse 
tify the treaty, which he considered as t 
prejudicial to his own family. This was 
by another blootly ai)d desperate eng 
in which the forces of the unfortunate 
were again defeated, and himself taken 
and banished with his family lo the pr< 
Tafilet. Mahomet afterwards declared wi 
the king of Vez, and being as usual v 
took that prince prisoner, and loaded 
irons. 

The preceptor, still mindful of h 
condition, no sooner beheld his ur 
pupil, than he commenced a pedanti* 
strance, in which he reminded him o 
structions he had formerly given himj 
proached the monarch with inattention 
and with having suffered crimes an< 
nations to be iiuroduced into bis cap 
had formerly cherished religion and the 
" If you now find yourself stripped of 
said the hypocritical shariff, " as a pi 
for the negligence of which you .h: 
guilty, do not imagine that I am the 
your misfortunes. God himself has 
cd on my side against you; and ^o 
ought wholly to be ascribed to him. B< 
courage, however, and confide, that 
soon be re-esVaV^Vv^lAcd vcv your domii 
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soner made him a short compliment for the pro- 
mise conlainetl in the latter j)arc oi' liis sj)e<rch, 
and rephcd : *' I can scarcely bring myself to 
believe, that you took up arms against me merely 
for the purpose of giving me this lesson. I 
readily acknovv' ledge, indeed, that & great many 
abuses and irregularities, which a monarch can 
neither foresee nor prevent, may be introduced 
into a state; but even supposing that those 
crimes, of which you accuse me, were of the 
most enormous and flagrant kind, and that it 
was entirely owing to my negligence and remiss- 
ness, that they were not checked, what authority 
could you have for punishing my errors ; you, 
whom my father raised from the low condition 
of a schoolmaster to that high degree of power, 
to which you have now attained ? Does it be- 
come you, whom I myself have loaded with the 
greatest favours, to repay them with ingrati- 
tude, under the specious cloak of virtue and re- 
ligion r" 

The prince here paused ; his indignation 
against the treacherous shariff, together with 
the pain arising from his wounds, to which he 
had been hindered from paying due attention, 
by Mahomet's zeal for the refbrmaticm of his pu- 
pil, prevented him for some time from continu- 
ing his speech, but at length he resumed his nar- 
rative : " To avoid what might give you un- 
easiness, by unveiling to those who are present, 
and hear our discourse, your profound dissimu- 
lation, I have only to add, that Divine Provi- 
dence seems to have delivered nie into your 
hands, in order to try what use you will make 
of your victory ; and whether, after violating the 
nwst solemn treses, and the saucit^ V\^^ ^^ ^* 
Vol. XIV. B b Vt^^w^ 
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legiance and gratitude^ you are still capable o( 
repentance. And since you have undertaken be- 
fore this assembly to remind me of my duty, let us 
see whether yuu can perform your own ; and 
whether you can perceive how far the inconstaixf 
of fortune may have rendered us serviceable and 
necessary to each other." 

This severe reply only produced a malignant 
smile on the countenance of the sharifi*; who, 
however, treated his prisoner with much outward 
respect. But when they came to mention the 
terms of his ransom, this ungenerous conqueror 
insisted that the king of Fez should deliver up 
to him his capital, whenever he might think pro- 
per to demand it. Hammed, the brother of 
Maliomet, who was dissatisfied with the portion 
of territory allotted him, judging of the discon- 
tent of the king of Fez by his own, proposed to 
that prince to conclude a league oAcnsive and 
defensive against their common enemy. Before, 
however, could matters be brought to a crisis, 
and even without knowing whether a rupture 
would take place, Mahomet suddenly presented 
himself before Fez, and summoned the king to 
surrender the city. This the monarch abso- 
lutely refused, and alledged, that the inhabitants 
were unwilling to open tlieir gales, and to change 
their sovereign. Mahomet, however, having 
secretly gained over the people to his interest, 
by promising them certain advantages, was re- 
ceived into the city, and the unfortunate king 
fled with precipitation into the fortress, where, 
being destitute of provisions, he was obliged to 
submit himself to the conqueror. The only 
terms on which he obtained his life were, that 
be should live as a private tiidlvidjxal, in what- 

eve( 
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ever place Mahomet should think proper to ap- 
point. The unfortunate prince was commanded 
soon after to retire with his family to Morocco^ 
where he might be under the immediate power 
of the conqueror ; and Hammed was banished 
to the desert, in the hopes that his name would 
never more be mentioned. 

This prince, however, contrived means to es- 
cape frem his dreary abode, and once more ap- 
peared in arms against his brother, who took 
him prisoner soon after, and sent him with all his 
children to Morocco, which i^ecame his prison. 
Mahomet, in his old a£;e, experienced pisfortupes 
yrhjch irritated his temper : he lost in war a fa« 
viourite son, to whom he confided his most im- 
portant concerns, and his arms were not accom- 
panied with that success, which had hitherto at- 
tended them. He became afraid of treachery 
and revolt, which contributed to render his life 
Wretched, and his disposition cruel and tyranni- 
tal. He caused the unfortunate king of Fez and 
his son to be put to death, on suspicion that the 
monarch had excited in a neighbouring province 
an insurrection, which had been wholly owing to 
hitf own tyranny and exactions. The aged sharifi^ 
however, could not avoid his melancholy and un- 
timely fate. 

During the time in which Mahomet had been 
employed in subduing Morocco, Barbarossa had 
inaae himself master of Algiers ; and between 
these two warriors there existed an ancient 
friendship, which was only dissolved by the death 
of the latter. His son Hassan, who on the de^ 
mise of his father had ascended the throne of 
that kingdom, bein^ informed that Mahomet 
Vf^s making preparations against him, and afraid 
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that he should not be able to resist so fonni" 
dable an enemy, dispatched an assassin^ who, in 
consideration of a sum of money, promised to 
murder the tyrant. This was accordingly ef- 
fected ; and such was the tragical fate of Ma* 
hornet, who, under the specious cloak of religion 
and sanctity, and by the basest means^ had raised 
himself to the summit of power and greatness. 
No sooner was the news of his death carried to 
Morocco, than Budcar, the governor of that city, 
fearing Hammed, whom he had then in custody, 
would find means to excite a sedition among the 
people, caused him and seven of his sons or 
grandsons to be massacred. Thus the two rival 
brothers, who had so long contended for the 
empire, perished by violent deaths almost at the 
same time. 

A y. Mahomet was succeeded in the king- 
' ' dom by his son Abdallah, the first mea- 
sures ot whoj^e government were employ- 
ed in punishing the otficious cruelty of Budcar. 
In the number of those whom that minister had 
caused to be put to death, were two young 
princes, born by Lelah Mariam, the sister of Ab- 
dallah, to Zidan, the eldest son of Hammed. 
The princess, greatly affected with this melan- 
choly event, resolved to be avenged on the mur- 
derer of her children. For that purpose she en- 
deavoured to inspire Abdallah with suspicions 
of Budcar, then grand-vizier, whom she insinur 
ated to have murdered those princes with no 
other view ihan that of securing the crown to 
his brother ^ and that, on the death of the sove- 
reign, he would also put to death the king's son. 
Though the monarch entertained too great an 
affection for his sister^ he refused to give credit 

to 
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to thi.< information, and requested farther proof 
of the vizier's designs. Lela Mariam, there- 
fore, devised a stratagem which had the desired 
eff<?ct. 

She proposed to her brother that he sfiould 
feign himself ill, and that no person should be 
permitted to see him. The vizier was frequent 
in his visits, and being alwaj^s refused admit- 
tance, began to suspect that the king was dead, 
and that his' sister^ for some political reasons, in- 
tended to conceal this circumstance from the 
public. Budcar, therefore, demanded to be ad- 
mitted in a haughty and resolute tone, and told 
the princess that there was an absolute necessity 
of his being satisfied whether the monarch was 
jilivc or not. Lela, as if forced to comply, ac- 
knowledged that her brother was dead, and con- 
ducted the vizier into an apartment, where he 
beheld the prince stretched out motionless, hav- 
ing his face covered with a veil. She then asked 
his opinion of what was proper at such a juncture, 
and proposed that the son of the deceased mo- 
narch should be proclaimed king. The vizier, 
however, replied, tl\at the prince was too young 
to succeed his father ; and that it would be neces- 
sary to have some one capable of governing the 
state, of punjshing the crimes which Abdallah 
had tolerated, and of rewarding the worthy per- 
sons whom he had overlooked ; that no one was 
better qualified for filling the vacant throne than 
his brother ; and that, notwithstanding his obliga-' 
tions to the late king, he would be the first to op- 
pose the succession of his son. 

Budcar would have added more, but Abdal- 
lah, no longer able to contain himself, uncovered 
his face^ and shaking his «taff*, began a speech 

B b 3 filled 
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A T\ It'ngdom of Tafilet, which was governed 
- ' ' by one of them, named Muley Cheriff, 
" who being defeated in an engagement bj 
Sidi Omar, the petty prince of Illech, was con* 
lined in a prison for a considerable time. Th or- 
der, however, that he might not be entirely with- 
out company, Omar sent him a very ugty female 
negro, by whom he had two sons, Muley Archey 
and Muley Tsmael. 

The eldest of these children, Muley Ardiejr, 
ascended the throne on the demise of his iiither, 
and became king of Tafilet. Having drunk to 
excess he fell from his horse, and fractured his 
- y^ sctill, of which he died. He was succeed- 
iV^ ' cd by his brother, Muley Ismael, who re- 

^ * sideq as a private individual at Mequi- 
nez, which was then only a castle, situated in the 
most agreeable and most fertile part of Barbary, 
where, during the early part of his reign, he 
employed himself in agriculture and commerce. 
Ho became, however, afterwards, one of the 
most barbarous tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. He occupied his people in sucii a man- 
ner, that they might not have time for Consider- 
ing the oppression under which they suffered. 
" if I confine rats in a basket," said he, " they 
will break through and escape, unless I afl^rd 
them employment." He loaded them, therefore, 
with taxes and labour, and contrived to keep their 
minds in continual suspense by new orders and 
cruel exactions. The ferocity (;f his disposition 
was only equalled by his avarice : he accumulated 
great sums, without being at any expence m main* 
t'uiining iiis family and his troops. 
' Not many years after his accession to the 
throne, having commanded his army to go and 

^ retake 
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He was succeeded by his brother Mu- > j^ 
ley Hammed the First, who caused him- ' ' • 
self to be proclaimed amid<<t the trophies 
of Muley Moluch. Tlie reign of this prince was 
prosperous and happy, and he was a lover and 
encourager of learning anJ learned men. His 
son Zidan, who ascended the throire on a r) 
the demise of his father, was employed .^/no' 
during the former part of his life, in quel- 
ling the turbulence and rebellion of his bro- 
thers. His latter years, however, were spent in 
tranquillity and peace. This prince was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muley Abdalmelech, a V) 
who became odious to liis subjects, by w'.«rj' 
his drunkenness, cruelty, and various 
other vices, and was assassinated by a Tartar 
Christian, whom he wished to make an eunuch. 
His brother and successor, Muley Elwali, * ^ 
was on the point of losing his eyes by |A,, ,' 
the orders of the barbarous Abdalme- 
lech, when lie ascended the throne. This prince 
was of a mild and affable disposition, and pro- 
cured the love and esteem of his subjects. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Muley . ^ 
Hammed the Second, who being execs- .g.^* 
sively addicted to women, passed most of 
his time in a state of indolence in his seraglio, and 
became universally despised by his subjects. Tiie 
inactivity of the prince excited the Alarbes or 
Arabs of the desert, who besieged him in his capi- 
tal, and afterwards murdered him. 

This people substituted in his stead their own 
king, Crumel Hack ; but as he was not of the 
dynasty, he is not included among the legiti- 
mate successors. These latter retired to the 

kingdom 
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his tenderness overcame his resentment^ and, as 
a reparation for the injury, he conferred on him ^ 
government at his choice. 

The preferment of Mahomet awakened the 
jea'ousy of Lailah, who considered him as the 
person intended to succeed to the throne. She, 
iherefbre, counterfeited the king's hand and seal, 
and ordered him to put to death a venerable An* 
bian governor, whom Ismael highly esteemed. 
The prince obeyed, and this action would oer* 
tainiy have cost him his life^ had he not been ablt 
to prove the cause of his perpetrating the-deed* 
The treacherous conduct of his mother-in-law in* 
duced Maliomet at length to rear the standard of 
rebellion ; and the king sent against him his bro* 
ther Zidan, wlio partly by force> partly hy strata- 
gem, took him prisoner.. 

On the first notice of his son*s approach, !«• 
mael, attended by two thousand horse, went forth 
to meet him. To add to the horror of the caval- 
cade, he was preceded by forty christian slaves, 
bearing a large cauldron, one hundred weight of 
pitch, and the same quantity of tallow and oil. 
These were followed by six butchers with large 
knives in their hands, and d waggon loaded with 
wood. This horrid apparatus struck terror into 
the inhabitants ofMequinez, who had already seen 
punishmenls invented by Isrcael. Mahomet's 
Gaughter, attended by a numerous company of 
ladies, who came to implore the king's clemency 
and pardon, sent forth the most lamentable cries. 
Even the black sultaness, dissembling her hatred, 
became an intercessor for the prince. Ismael, 
however, coolly replied, that his son would suf- 
fer no other punishment than that of having a little 
boiling oil poured on him. 

When 
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When the prince was bro\i^ht before his father, 
lie prostrated himself at the ieet of the barburicin, 
and asked forgiveness. '] he kiii;^, however, fix- 
ing his eyes on the unfortunate Mahoavet, placed 
the point of his lance against his breast^ and re- 
mained silent for some time. 

Ismacl, however, considering that he was ^ { 
about to inflict a punishment too mild and Icni- :\ 

ent for the crimes which the prince had commit- ' J^ 

t^d, commanded one of the butdiers to mount .'h 

the cart witi\him, and to place his arm on ^he • :' 

rim of the cauldron, and to cut it off. The bo- 
nest but unhappy man refused to comply with \ 

this injunction, and protested that he would ra« , 

ther lose his own life than shed the blood of the 
son of his ptincc. The king, irritated with this 
refusal, immediately struck off his head, and 
gave orders to another to cut off one hand and ^ 

one foot of the unfortunate Mahomet ; which 'J 

being instantly executed, the barbarous Ismael 
insultingly said to his son ; " Ah ! wretch, dost 
thou now know thy father?'* Having pro- 
nounced these words, he drew his sword and dis«» 
patched the executioner. On which Mahomet 
could not forbear to observe : " Behold the bra- 
very of my father ! he kills him who executes, as 
well as him who disobeys, his orders." The arm 
and leg were then immersed in the melted pitch,, 
in order to stop the effusion of blood ; and the 
same day the prince was conducted lo Meq*iinez» 
He entered tliat city on a mule, with his arm in a ' 

scarf, and his leg in a wooden box ; but becoming > 

frantic with bis horrid treatment, he would not 
suffer his wounds to be dressed. He tore off the 
bandages; and a mgjTtificaLUQa ^u^u\xv^« \i^ ^^ 
soon »fUir0 
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It is impossible to express the dolef 
lameutations^ which the news of this r 
punishment occasioned in the palace 
in the apartments of the women. 1 
this agitation, the king threatened 
death to all who should be heard to ^ 
to shew that he was in earnest, he o 
I of them, who were unable to restrain 

tions, to be strangled. Mahomet's dz 

* the only person permitted to indulge h 

* lamentations. After relating these ; 

the conduct of Ismael, it is almost neec 

I that he was a monster of cruelty. He 

^ less, appeared to be a pious and dev 

i man, and was strict in performing 

? duties of his religion ; prayers, fastir 

iutions. He was remarkably abstem 

use of wine and strong liquors ; and 

none of his barbarous actions can be 

intoxication. He never undertook c 

l importance, without first prostrating 

■. long time on the ground, and requ 

J f and assistance from (yod. What a co 

I character of this prince ! 

Zidan, who had been the princip 
Mahomet's ruin and death, became al: 
by his father, who endeavoured by c 
in his power to entice him to court. 
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Zidan was no soonor di*.sn\ than the tyrant con- 
ceived mistrust of his oldest son Alxlelmclech, 
whom he cndfavourcd lo persuade to reside near 
him ; but not being able to elFect tiiis, lie changed 
the order of succtission in favour of Muley Dcbl, 
• who was two y(!ars younger. IsmacI died at a 
very advanced a^e- He seemed to reign cliiefly 
by terror, which was always effectual. He sport- 
ed with the liv(>s of his subjects^ and spared no 
one ; and tho.^e estcemi'd themselves the most 
happy, who were not condemned to languish out 
a miserable existence amidst cruel torments. Is« 
mael^ however, was reckoned a great politician, 
and restored to the empire that splendour which 
bad long been lost. 

On the death of his father, Muley Debi, . ^ 
whom he had appointed his successor, as- .^o^' 
ccnded the throne; but proceeding to 
gr<*al excess of cruelly and debauchery, the 
people cursed Ismael for having chosen the most 
vicious of his sons. This general hatred was 
extremely favourable to Abdelmelcch. who had 
taken up arms against liis brother ; and having 
conquered Muley Debi in an engagement, he 
look him prisoner, and would have put out his 
eyes, but was prevented by the militia. They " 
Oinsidered him necessary to be pres(Tved, in caf.e 
they should dislike their new emper')r. Though 
Abdclmelech was mild and patient under oppres- 
sion, he iv) sooner acquircl p- wer than lie be- 
came cruel and dissolute, and, l)eing unable to 
secure l!ie favour ol the negriies, he was deposed, 
and. the crown restored to Debi. 'V\m prince 
was no sooner reinstated on the throne, than he 
recommenced his debaucheries and crue'tics, and 
died after ordering Abdelmelech to be bUangled. 

Vol. XIV. C c Oa 
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On the demise of Muley Debt, his son was ac- 
knowledged emperor ; but one of IsmaePs wi- 
dows managed her intrigues with so much ad- 
j. j^ dress, that she caused Abdallah^ whom 

' ' she had born to that prince, to be placed 
on the throne. This prince soon disco- 
vered the cruel and tyrannical disposition, which 
he inherited from his iathef. Like a monster, 
he delighted to wallow in blood. He was twice 
deposed, and as often reinstated on the throne. 1 
During these vicissitudes of fortune, he wis I 
sometimes supported, and sometimes oppressed, 
by the corps of negroes, who were ready to sell 
their services to the most liberal and wealth) \ 
purchaser. One of his greatest enemies having i 
been taken prisoner and brought before him, Ab- \ 
dallah plunged a spear into his bosom, and asked 
for a cup that he might drink his blood. His | 
prime minister stopped him, and said, " This 
action is beneath the dignity of your majiMy; 
but what is unbecoming in a king, may be proper 
and allowable in a subject." Having s|>oke thus, 
he took the cup, and swallowed the contents. 
If we were ignorant of the true character of this 
prince, some idea of it might be formed from such 
a minister. 

Having taken Fez, which had been in a state 
of open rebellion, Abdallah massacred almost 
all the inhabitants of that city. His mother, in 
the utmost distress, remonstrated with him on 
account of these cruelties and excesses ; but he 
only replied : *' My subjects have no otlier right 
to their lives, than what I give them. With re- 
spect to myself, I have no greater pleasure than 
that of butchering them with my own hands.'' 
He had no other means left of avoiding their 
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~tiry, than by undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Merca. 

Since the reign of Abdallah, the empire of 
Morocco has been a continual subject of dispute 
to dllTerent competitors, who have been support* 

' " by the corps of negroes. This 

always elect the shariffs from 
princes of the royal blood ; and cruelly and fa> 
nsiicism are still prominent parts in the characters 
of their monarciis. 



CHAP. XIV. 

ALGIERS was, sioon after its conqileM by the 
Arabs, divided into four principal provin- 
ces ; and is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
terranean ; on the east by the river Zaine, whirh 
separates it Irom Tunis ; on Ihe south by tlie 
desert of Zaara ; on the west by the mouniaini 
of Trara, wliich part it from Morocco. Its ex- 
treme length is computed at four hundred and 
■ixly, and its average breadth at about eighty 
miles. Algiers enjoys one of the happiest cli- 
mates ; and the ground is covered willi a perpe- 
tual verdure. 

The iuhabilanta who live on the sea-coast, are 
a strange mixturi! of various nations; but are 
diiefly the descendants of the Moors that were 
expelled out of Spain. Turks, Arabs, and Jews, 
arc likewise pretty numerous, as well as Euro- 
pesin slaves ; and there are also some few Chris- 
tians, who lemaiD ftee, and trade without roo- 
kslation. 
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The bulk of the inhabitanlts are Moors, who 
are divided into two classes ; those whe appi/ 
themselves to trade and agriculture, and those 
who adojH a wandering iitbi^without either lands 
or patrimony. The first is by far the most re- 
fpedablc, and they sometimes amass great riches. 
The latter are sub<livided into a vast number of 
tribes, distinguished by their chiefs or by the place 
of their residence. Each tribe forms a kind of iti- 
nerant village, or, as they term it, a dowar; 
everyone of them pays the day a certain tax pro- 
ponioned to the number of its families, and for 
which the chief, who represents the whole com- 
munity, is responsible. 

These wandering Moors being scattered over 
a great pari of Africa, it may not be improper 
to make some observations on their institutions, 
manners, and religion. The dowars are exceed- 
ingly fiiihy ; and the furniture is of the meanest 
kind. A hand-mill, a pot to boil their rice, a 
few pitchers, and some mats, form the whole of 
their riches. Fathers, mothers, children, horses 
and as?es cows and goat*:, dogs, chickens, and 
cats, all lodgci together. The haik, as it is called, 
is the general drtss of the Moors ; being a piece 
of coarse cjuih wrapped roiuid the body, and 
descending to the ankles. The complexion of 
the women is rather swarthy, but they possess 
strength of constiiution and vivacity of disposi- 
tion ; and, as they are early mature, and extreme- 
ly pioliiic, they jiave frequently children at the 
age ot nine or ten. 

When the preliminaries of a matrimonial con- 
tract are concluded, the intended husband car- 
ries to the tent of the bride's father the present 
oi cattle intended for him. It is an esiabhshed 

form 
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form to ask him \vhat his spouse Costs him; to ^ 

which he replies, " A virtuous and industrious 
vrife-is never purchased at too dear a rate.'' She 
i« then carried to the brtdegrooro's tent, where 
■he ^.presented witli a bowl of milk and hone^ ; 
while she drinks, their friends sing a nuptial 
■ong, which they conclude with expressions of 
Iheir best wishes for the happiness of the new- 
married couple. A few more ceremonies being 
performed, the husband places his ilocks before 
her, as a hint that he expects her to take the 
charge of his cattle and household affairs. The 
remainder of the day is spent in singing and 
dancing, and in the evening the company take 
their leave. 

During the first montli, the bride remains veil- 
ed, and is not suflered to quit the tent ; but at 
the expiration of that period, she enters on the 
usual duties of her sex, which consist only of 
domestic affairs. AH public concerns are reserv- 
sd exclusively for tiie men ; who would be de- 
ipised by their wives, if they did not observe 
silence respecting them. These people are so 
much addicted fo robbery, and to making repri- 
lals on the other inhabitants, that it is dangerous 
to travel without a guard, '* The country,'* say 
ihey, " belongs to us : it was usurped from us, 
ind wc are authorized to seize on every thing we 
san, since our masters have the cruelty and insen« 
ubility to leave us in this miserable and indigent 
;x)ndition." 

The Algerines, indeed, themselves follow no 
dihcr employment than that of exercising the 
uime rapacity towards all nations. They cer- 
tainly arc the cruellest and mo'st dangerous of all 
ibe African pirates. Though Algiers retains 
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the title of kinpjdom, its government is entirely 
republican, bfiing in the hands of the militia. For- 
merly the grand seignior sent thither pachas, who 
posse<«>ted all the authority of viceroys ; but some 
of them impoverishing the people by exorbitant 
taxes, and refusing to pay the janissarie.s employed 
to keep the coi^ntry in a stat« of dependence on 
Constantinople, they were put to deaths and the 
odice was abolished. 

The civil government of Algiers is now con- 
ducted by the dey, and a council composed of 
thirty bashaws; ^t which also, on particular oc- 
casions, the* great ecclesiastical officers are per- 
mitted to vote. The deys are elected out of the 
militia ; and, as the meanest person among them 
has the same right to the sovereignty as the 
highest,* every common soldier may be consider- 
ed as a candidate for the throne. This singu- 
lar privilege, however, which the military in ' 
common pos^^ess, tends to render the situation of 
the deys neither safe nor pleasant ; each aspiring 
ruffian being ready to sheath his scymilar in the 
breast of his sovereign. Kvery person has a 
right to vote in the election o'f a dey ; and, as 
there is generally a variety of candidates, tu- 
mults are very froqurnt, and the rhoice is often 
decided by the sword. After the dey is elected, 
he is saluted hy the words Alia Uaiek ! or GoA 
bless you ! As scK)n as the grand seignior is in- 
formed of the choice that has been made, he 
sends the newly appointed dey a^ patent to act as 
viceroy; but when it arrives it is sometimes use* 
K*ss, the person for whom it was intended bcin^ 
no lAnger in existence. Tlic deys seldom ditJ 
possessed of the dignity j being general l)^'as'»assi- 
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nalcd, or obliged I o abdicate the sovenignty, or 
to t)y in order to preserv<: ilieir lives. 

Next in dignity (o ilic liey is the aga. or gene- 
ral of iht: janissaries. Tlii* person U one ot the 
olclesi utiicers in liie army, and retains hi:; place 
only two months, when he is succeeded by the 
next ill sf niurity. I'ijc ket s nt the metropolis are 
depo<^ited in the hamis of ihe acting aga, who 
issues out all the mihiaij orders. " Next to bim is 
the secretary of stale, whu registers all the public 
sets ; and then the counsellors to the number of 
" thirty, of whom the divan is composed. When 
they assemble, llie) all sit; excepl the in'erior 
members invited thilher, who are gGiierally old 
coldiers, officers, and the governors of the three 
great provinces. 

The manner in which business is transacted in 
this council, is extremely curious and singular. 
'I'he aga, as president, proposes, the subject of de- 
liberalion ; which is iiumedialcly repeated with 
a loud voice by the cliiah-bashaws, and from 
them re-fchoed by four inferior officers : alter 
which every member of the divan repeals it to 
his next neighJxiur, using at the same time strange 
conlortitins and gesliculatiims. When the mat- 
ter is not approved, a hideous noise is heard from 
the opposition, which shews the aga to which side 
the majority inclines ; and he thereupon proclaims 
the decision of the question. To prevent opposi- 
lion, however, to his measures, the dey careliilly"" 
s'uppresses all those whom he suspects of disaffec- 
tion, and in general only convenes his mod sub- 
missive and abject dependents. 

A barbarous piece of polity has been com- 
monly adoptad after every fiesh election of a 
dcyj the fiicceaiid caiidtdate o[d.%iwi 
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member of the divan who opposed him to be 
strangled, and filling up the vacancies with tbo 
minions of hiii pleasure. 

In all records of state, the Turkish language 
is used ; liiat of the natives is a mixture of Ara* 
bic, Moorish, and their Ancient tongue, supposed 
to be the Phoenician. In their commerce with 
other nations, however, the lingua Franca, ajar* 
gon composed of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
French, is in general use, and is employed through- 
out the Levant. The Algerines, though they possess 
the strongest naval force of any nation on the Bar- 
bary coast, have seldom more than twenty ships of 
war. 

The religion prevalent in this kingdom differs 
very little from that professed by the Turks, ex- 
cept that the Algerines are more superstitious, 
and less exact in their practice. They have three 
principal officers, who preside in all religious mat- 
ters : the mvfti, or high priest ; the cadi, or chief 
judge in all civil and ecclesiastical causes ; and the 
grand marabou, or principal of the marabites, who 
is a kind of hermit without jurisdiction, but pos- 
sessing great influence in the state. These ^hree 
officers have seats in the divan, on the right of 
the dey ; and they attach great merit to msting 
and ablutions, which they consider as the most 
ciFectual means for effacing sins. 

They deem it a defilement to carry the Koran 
below the girdle ; to let a drop of urine fall on 
their clothes ; to use a pen, instead of a pencil; 
to have any printed books, or any representations 
whatever of men and animals ; to make use of 
bells; to permit Christians, especially those who 
are women, to enter their mosques ; to exchange 
a Turk for a Christian ; to touch money ; to en- 
gage 
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gage in any occupation, and even to dtess a 
wound, before they have repealed their morning 
prayers; and to strike the earth with their foot 
when playing at tennis; to eat snails, which they 
esteem sacred ; to chastise their children on any 
other part than on the soles of their feet ; and to 
shut their bed-chamber in the night. All this 
is truly ridiculous ; as well as the regard they 
pay |o madmen, idiots, and lunaUcs, wiiom they 
consider as saints, and the favourites of God. 
But the most horrid and detestable trait of their . 
character is, that they are in general addicted to 
unnatural lusts, which they do not consider as a 
breach of their law. 

Long dresses, which have a resemblance (o 
one another, are peculiar both to men and wo- 
men. The latter use veils so transparent, that 
they can see through them, and ^-nyy some li- 
berty. The de) aione and the principal officers 
of the stale are allowed the previloge of riding 
on horseback through the town ; all other per- 
sons roust either be satisfied with appearing upon 
asses, or walk on foot. 

The grand >eignior receives no other revenue 
from the dey, than a stipulated number of hand- 
some youths, and some othfi annual presents. 
Many ot the punishments inflicted in this coun- 
try are extrvmely barbarous; and the slightv'st, 
which is the bn-tinado, though not considered 
as capital, is trcquently attended with dt'ath. 
They expiate murder by impalement ; or by sus- 
pending the criminal by the neck from the battle- 
ments of the city ; or by extending him on 
hooks, where the wretched victim of justice 
writhes in inexpressible agonies, often for moro 
than a day, before he expires. If a Moor be 
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convicted of robbery, his right hand is cut off; 
which is suspe:tv!ed fr.om his neck, while he rides 
round ihe city on an ass, with his face towards 
the tail. If any Jew or Christian be convicted 
of ridiculing Mahomet or his religion, he roust 
immcii lately adopt his doctrines, or suffer the 
niost exquisite tortures that barbarity can in- 
vent. Sawinij asunder is still retained among 
those iinal pun1^iuneIlts inflicted on persons who 
subject tht'm^elvv.^s to the resentment of the ec* 
cl&;iastical jurisdiction, 

Scarcely a vestige remains of the various arte 
and sciences which once flourished in this coun- 
try. The natives, however, are by no means de- 
ficient in mental abilities, and were they not 
shackled by their government and religion, it is 
probable that their improvements would equal 
those of Europeans. The Moors ^nd Turks 
send their suns at an early period to school; 
but their masters can only teach them a little 
writing, which is performed with chalk on a 
board ; and if they can read fluently in the Ko- 
ran, they are supposed to have attained an uu- 
common degree of proficiency. 

Owing to their predestinarian principles, the 
study of medicine is much neglected ; and na- 
ture is suffered to contend with the morbific rf- 
feclions of the patient, the principal remedies 
being charms and incantations. 

Nothing can be so insolent as the militia, or 
janissaries, who have engrossed to themselves the 
whole power and management of the kingdom ; 
styling themselves effendi, or nobles, though most 
of them are men of the lowest extraction and the 
meanest Cijaraclers. If one of these Ttrrkish sol- 
dieis be met in the streets, care is always taken 

to 
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lo make way for him, otherwise he will make way 
for himscir. But though tlie Turks are so proud 
and haughty, ihey are ihe most avaricious peo- 
||)le in the world ; and will not scruple to per- 
form the most abjest and servile ofiices, to ob- 
tain money. It is, therefore, a common pro' 
verb at Algiers, ** IF you give a Turk money 
with one hand, he will suffer you to pluck out 
his eyes with the other." 

The deys, however, after they have been ex- 
alted to their dignity, generally disdain the 
meanness of wishmg to disguise their humble 
Extraction ; on the contrary, (;ne of them, dis- 
puting with the deputy-consul of a neighbouring 
state, is said to have thus frankly acknowledged 
his origin: " My mother sold sheeps' trotters, 
and my father neats' tongues; but .they would 
have been ashamed to have exposed to sale »o 
worthless a tongue as thine." . 

Notwithstanding the piratical disposition of 
the Aigerines, and the contempt in which they 
hold the opponents of Mahomet, they are seve- 
ral iree Christians and Jews in this kingdom, 
who follow their respective employments with- 
out molestation. A lew Spaniards, however^ 
who have taken up their residence in Algiers, 
ar^ the principal conductors of the £uro|)ean 
trade. The natives manufacture carpets not 
much inferior to those of Turkey, velvet, taife- 
ties, and other wrought silks, together with linen 
cloth, of which Susa produces the finest. These 
several articles are chiefly for home comsumption ; 
-and lew commodities arc exported, besides ostrich 
feathers, wax. hides, wool, copper, and dates. 

The Aigerines generally make use of foreign 
coins^ though they have several of their own; 
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among which is the barba^ mnde of copper; tiie 
a^per^ a' small square piece of silver, fifleen «' 
which are equivalent to a Spanish rial, ani 
twenty -four to a dapta, being nearly worth » 
crown : together with the rupee, the median, 
and dian, all of gold, which being the ro^ai 
coins of the kings of Tremesen, are still coined 
in that province. 

This kingdom has undergone a varety of di- 
visions, according to the will of the people wlio 
successively conquered and governed it. After 
the deys, however, became so powerful, Ihej 
sejjarated it into three governments; the easi, 
west, and south; under which division itisge- j 
nerally known. The eastern district is the mat 
considerable, not only on account of its wcakh 
and extent, but also of the number and mag- 
nificence of its cities. It contains fnany anrieut 
towns, in which may still be seen the remains of 
monuments that attest their former celebrity, 
without reckoning those that exhibit nothing 
but ruin. Among the former is Bona, suppo- 
sed to be the ancient Hippo, which disputes 
with Constantia, the ti'le of capital. This 
government is in the vicinity of the desert. The 
inhabitants greatly value their independence, 
which they have preserved by forfeiting their 
wealth. They are, in general, a haughty and 
warlike race of people. 

The western also disputes with the eastern 
government the melancholy honour of being . 
covered with superb ruins. The capital of this 
district, for a long space of time, was Oran, 
which the Spaniards conquered, lost, and re» ■ 
took> and o^ >NV\vd\ >Jcv^>i ^i^ ^x. ^"^^jy^^iva ^o$- 
tcssiou. ,^ 
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The southern government is altogether with- 
ont cities^ as the Arabs^ by whom it is inhabit- 
ed^ all live under tents, and are divided into 
liordes^ each of which forms a kind of Itinerant 
village, governed by "its respective chief. They 
we subjects on whom little or no dependence 
can be placed. They ought to pay a kind of 
tribute to Algiers ; but when the dey endeavours 
ta exact the contributions, they bury their corn 
and most valuable effects in places which are 
known only to themselves, and fly to the deserts 
or inaccessible retreats, where (hey are safe from 
all pursuit/ 

Algiers, which is the capital of the whole' 
kingdom, forms a sort of an amphitheatre, pre« 
tents a most beautiful view, and is washed on 
the north and north-cast by the Mediterranean 
tea. . This city, which is said to contain one 
hundred thousand Mahometan and fifteen thou- 
sand Jewish inlmbitants, stands on the declivity 
of a hill, on which the houses rise in regular 
gradation, so that almost every one of them 
commands a delightful prospect of the ocean. 
The walls of the cily are about thirty feet high 
on the ascent, but towards ihe sea they are not 
less than forty, aiul twelve feet thick, flanked 
ivith square towers, winch, however, are much 
decayed. There are six gate?, all of which are 
properly foriihed and secured. The citadel, 
■which is of an octagonal form, having port- 
holes and embrasures in view, is ercrted on the 
most elevated groimd within the walls. On the 
west, the whole city is overlooked by a ridge of 
liigh hills, upon which are erected two forts 
that command a considerable part of the bay 
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and the river Rcbar ; but the strongest fortifi- 
jcations lie next che sea. 

In this city is only one spacious street, whkh 
extends from ^st to wast, but is of unequal 
width, though broader and more airy than any 
of ihe others. Throughout the rest of the town, 
the streets are so narrow, that two people can 
scarcely walk abreast ; a circumstance wbid^ 
added to their extreme filth iness, renders ihon 
exceedingly unpleasant ; especially as there are 
beasts of burden continually passing and repat- 
sing, to which it is absolutely necessary to give 
way at the first, under no less a risque than 
that of being trodden under foot, or squeezed to 
death. 

In the center of the city stands the dey's pa- 
lace, which is a very magnificent edifice ; the 
front, facing the interior court, is surrounded 
with two superb galleries, that are supported by 
marble pillars ; and there are two spacious 
hails, in which the divan assembles every Sundj^, 
Mondriy, and Wednesday. 

The houses in Algiers have terraces, upon 
which the inhabitants pay visits, and by means 
of which they can go from one end of the town to 
the other, as there are ladders for ascending or de- 
scending, where they are not equal in height. But, 
notwithstanding the facility of passing from one 
iiouse to another, there are no tiiieves in this 
city ; for if a stranger be caught in any of them, 
he is punished with death. Near the sea-side is 
a great number of mo^^ques, which are elegant 
structures, and contribute greatly to the beau- 
tiful appearance of the place. Some of the 
baths, also, are extremely liandsome : the Turks 
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resort to them, not only before the five daily 
prayers, but whenever they are not engaged 
iii any business whfch prevents them. . The 
women have particular baths, which are at- 
tended by persons of their own sex, where the 
men ar<J precluded from entering on any pretext 
whatever. 

There is likewise a species of buildings, deno- 
minated basos, in wliich the wretched European 
slaves are every night immured. In each of 
these liiey have a chapel for the free exercise of 
their religion ; every slave receiving a ^^mall pit- 
tance of bread, and being furnished with a mat- 
tress and rug on which to sleep. At an appoint- 
ed hour in the evening, they repair to these dor- 
mitories^ where they continue till their brutal 
and unfeeling masters awake them to fresh scenes 
of labour and of misery. Till the last century, 
the city of Algiers had no other supply of fresh 
water than the rain which was preserved in 
cisterns ; when a Mo^^r, who had been expelled 
out of Spain, having acquired some proficiency 
in science, by his acquaintance with Europeans, 
conducted from the neighbouring mountains 
two aqueducts, which afforded a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to fill a hundred fountains in dif- 
ferent parts of the town. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Algiers is 
extremely fertile ; and the country is beautifully 
diversified with hills, vallies, gardens, groves, 
end neat little villas, where the more opulent 
of the people spend their summer. These 
villas, as well as all the houses in the city, being 
white, and beautifully shaded with a number of 
fruit-trees and ever-greens, furnish a most de- 
lightful prospect, which no repetition can cloy, 
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or render unpleasing. The habitations of tke 
European consuls, in particular, are finely or- 
namented with the choicest and most beautilil 
trees^ which are kept properly pruned (the" neglect 
of which is very prevalent among the natives), and 
produce a great abundance of most delicioas 
fruits. 

In the General History of Africa, we haveseea 
that the Greeks, the Romans, the Vandals, anJ 
the Arabs, were the succxsssive conquerors and 
possessors of all this coast. The tribes of the 
last-mentioned people divided the country be- 
tween themselves, and formed different petly 
states, among which there were some free and 
independent cities. By this means, the kingdoa 
of Algiers was partitioned into four sovereign- 
lies ; Tenez, Algiers Proper, Bugeya, and Tre- 
muen. The princes assumed the title of kings; 
and continued for some centuries in mutual 
peace and amity with one another. But at leo^ 
they began to disagree among themselves, and 
the king of Tenez made himself master of Buge)i 
and Tremuen. Algiers Proper in the mean time 
had become a place of considerable celebrity, 
by the asylum it afforded to the Moors, who 
had been expelled out of the maritime prtjvinoei 
of Spain. These exiles, rendered desperate hj 
their expulsion, and being well acquainted wiA 
the Spanish coast, issued from this retreat, and 
•endeavoured to compensate the losses they had 
sustained, by piracy at sea, and by predatory | 
incursions on shore. j 

A D ^^. suppress "these ravages, Ferdinand i 
^505 ^!^^^'^^^» king of Aragon, sent a power- 
ful fteel 5iv\d avrcv^ \i\\^^\ NJcvfe Q^Qk^iuand of 
the Count o^ Na\aii[^, y«\vo \!naA!«& "asc^ vcvKS^aci^ 
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into Africa, took the important cily of Oran, and 
laid siege to Algiers, which was the princi|>al 
haunt of these piraleg. In this difficulty the 
Algerinei invited to their assistance Sdiai Eu- 
lemi, a warlike Arabian printe, who possessed 
the neighbouring territory, and put themselves 
under his protection and government. But, 
nolwithslanding his tffort^, the Spaniards car- 
ried on the war wiiii vigour, and at length 
Algiers was compelled [o capitulate, and to be- 
come tributary to Spain ; nor could Selim pre- 
vent ihem from erecting a strong fort on a small 
island opposite to the city, which they supplied 
with -a garrison and a numerouB train of artillery. 

The Algerines were obliged to submit to this 
galling yoke till the death of Ferdinand ; of 
wliich event they were no sooner apprised, than 
they determined to make every ellbrt (or regain- 
ing their lil>erly. With the consent and advice 
of Eutemi, they sent a deputation to the famous 
corsair Baibarossa, who had rendered himieif 
formidable at sea from the age of thirteen; re- 
questing him to come and deliver them from 
the Spanish yoke, and promising a reward equal 
to his services. Barbarossa, highly graliHed by 
this invitation, whidi offered him a fixed resi- 
dence with a good port, of both of which he 
was then deslilute, readily accepted the propo- 
sal. He arrived, therefore, with his brother 
(lairadin ; hut did not communicate his real de- 
sign to the Algerines, and appeared only in qua- 
lity of auxiliary and ally. 

On his arrival in the neighbourhood of AI- 

gieis, all the people of the city, with prince 

Eolemi at their head, vffent out to TOtifit VKv?. \U 

JusCrit/us warrior, whom lliej conMdttfti a*.*o,tw 

D d 3 iiiXvJw^* 
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deliverer, and conducted into that metropofii, 
with the greatest splendour, and amidst the ac- 
clamations of the populace. He was received 
with every mark of distinction, and all ranki 
were anxious to provide accommodations for 
his troops. He himself was lodged in one of 
the most splendid apartments in the palace of 
the Arabian prince; whilst his forces were treat- * 
ed with such uncommon generosity, that he be- 
gan to procure the necessary information, and~ 
to concert measures, for executing the tirea- 
cherous design of enslaving the Alg* rines and of 
making himself king of Algiers. He <H)mmuiu« 
cated his plan to ihe chief officers of his council, 
from whom he exacted a solemn oath of secrecy, 
and who applauded his intention, and promised to 
assist him with all their abilities. 

In the mean time, the better io deceive the 
Algerines, he caused a battery to be erected op- 
posite to the Spanish fortress, which he born* 
barded tor a nionth without producing any visi- 
ble effect. On this occasion, however, he acted 
with such despotic authority as never to consult 
the Arabian prince relative to any measures be 
intended to pursue; and the soldiers conducted 
themselves with such insolence and brutality, 
that the natives no longer doubted of his de- 
signs, but complained loudly of his perfidy and 
breach of faith. Barbarossa, fearing that they 
might endeavour to counlerad his intentions, 
resolved to put Eulemi to death, and to have 
himself instantly proclaimed by his iroops, king of 
Algiers. 

Being lodged in the prince's palace, he had 
an oppDitunity of concerting proper measures 
ior the destruction of the Arabian chief. Hav- 
ing 
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tnf^ observed thai Euiemi was accustomed to 
repair to the balh every day at noon before pray- 
ers Barbarossa surprised him there in a naked 
and defenceless condition, and having slfangled 
bim with a napkin, immediately wiihdrew, with- 
out being observed by any person. He soon 
afler returned, accompanied by a considerable 
retinue, as if for the purpose of bathing; and 
expressed equal surprise and afHiclion, on seeing 
Ihe murdered prince. Though the inhabitants 
suspected Barburossa as the cause of this tragi- 
cal occurrence, they had been so cruelly treated 
by tlie soldiers, that they dared not complain of* 
Ihie outrage. On the contrary, fearing that the 
slaughter would be universal, many of the na- 
tives abandoned their city and country, and 
sought an asylum in the neighbouring states; 
whilst others shut themselves up in their houses, 
tnd left the Turks in possession of air their pro- 
perty. This desertion and dispirited conduct 
opened an easy access to the vacant throne, 
which Barbarossa ascended at the'^cquest of his 
followers, without experiencing the least opposi- 
tion from the Algerines. He was accordingly 
proclaimed in the city with great splendour; and 
rode through the streets on horseback, attended 
by his Turks and Moors, who cried, " Long 
live Barbarossa, the invincible king of Algiers^ 
chosen by God to deliver the people from the op- 
pression of the Christians, and to devote all those 
to destrui iion that shall oppose or disobey him, 
their lawful sovereign." 

The tyrant was then accompanied to the pa- 
lace, wiiere, seated under a stately canopy, he 
received the congratulations of the Turks; and 
Jispersed bis troops through evei;^ part of the 
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cily, to invite the Algerines to come and swear 
allegiance to their new monarch, with assurance! 
that those who complied should be treated with 
particular regard, and entitled to the &vour of 
the king. Accordingly, many did obeisance to 
him as their sovereign, signed the instrument of 
his coronation, and were dismissed with marks of 
esteem. Barbarossa, however, reigned rather 
by the terror he inspired, than by the afiectioii 
and regard of the people. He suffered his ava- 
rice and ambition to hurry him beyond the bounds 
of prudence; a circumstance that had nearly 
proved fatal to his interest. The Algerines 
became exasperated by his cruelty, and the in- 
solence and brutality of his soldiers; by his rapa- 
cious exactions he alienated the affections of the 
warlike Arabs, whose esteem he had been at 
great pains to conciliate ; and he disbanded a 
great part of his Mwnish troops, who returned in 
discontent to the province whence they had been 
principally raised. 

The Algerine chieftains, apprised of these cir- 
cumstances, found means to send deputies to 
the Arabs, to exhort them to abolish the Tur- 
kish tyranny, to revenge the murder of their 
prince Eiitemi, and to restore his son to the 
throne and dominions of his father. They also 
carried on a secret correspondence with the 
Spanish j^overnor, and it was agreed to assassi- 
nate Barbarossa and the Turks, and to put 
themselves under the protection and government 
of Spain. The day was appointed lor executing 
this important project, when it was resolved 
that the Algerines should bring their fruits and 
herbs to the market as usual, and conceal arms 
under their gowns. But the persons engaged 

iu 
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in this c1eNi|iyn were too nuirierous to prevent its 
i.K^in<^ divulged to l^arbarossa^ who vva^ extreme- 
ly vigilant and attentive, and soon discovered 
the whole matter. Most of the Algerine chiefs, 
ivhohad been concerned in the conspiracy, were 
put to death, and their estates confiscated, and 
the rest had a heavy fine imposed on them. 
This punishment so terrified the natives, that 
they never afterwards attempted any thing against 
Lim or his successors. 

But I hough Barbarossa was thus freed from 
domestic, he was assailed by foreign enemies. 
'The Spaniards sent against Algiers a numerous 
and powerful fleet, with ten thousand land forces 
on board, intended to expel the Turks out of 
that city, and to restore the son of Eutemi to 
the throne of his father. This armament, how- 
ever, had no sooner arrived in sight of the place 
of its destination, than it was attacked by a 
storm, and driven against the rocks, and almost 
every soul on board perished. This disaster 
tended to confirm Barbarossa in his usurpation, 
and contributed to encrease his pride and inso- 
lence 10 such a degree, that he became more 
cruel and oppressive towards the inhabitants of 
both the city and country. Several tribes of 
.Arabs were so much alarmed at his exorbitant 
power and tyrannical conduct, that they entered 
into an alliance -with the king of Tene-^, who 
inarched a body of forces into the dominions of 
Algiers. This numerous army, however, was 
totally defeated by Barbarossa, who pursued the 
fugitive and unfortunate prince to the very gates 
^ of his capital, of which he made himself master, 
and obliged the inhabitants to aclLIVO^^'led^^ \\v^ 
0s their sovereign. 
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Not long after, he conquered the kingdom of 
Tremucn ; but the Spaniards unking with the 
Arabs in reinstating the prince on his throoe, 
Baibarossa was attacked by a numerous an^ 
powerful army ; and though the Turks foogfat 
with great valour and intrepidity, they were de- 
feated by the enemy, and all cut to pieces. 
A pj Thus fell Barbarossa in the forty-fourfk 

1^17* y^^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^' ^^ raised his kingdon 
* to a degree of splendour, which it had 
never before known, and caused himself to be 
acknowledged as sovereign of Algiers by roanj 
foreign as well as neighbouring nations. His 
army was principally composed of Turkish sol- 
diers ; and it^ was chiefly under the banners of 
the crescent that he had distinguished himselfin 
his maritime exploits. He preserved his inde- 
pendence ; but, at the same time, kept up an in- 
timate connection with the Porte ; whither he sent 
presents, and whence he obtained recruits. Ib 
short, he gave to the kingdom of Algiers almost 
the whole of that power and extent, which itpos- 
. sesses at present. 

Barbarossa was succeeded by his brother 
Hairadin, who having held the reins of govern- 
ment about two year&, dreaded an immediate 
and universal insurrection among the people. 
The more effectually, therefore, to secure him- 
self in the kingdom, he applied to Selim the 
First, emperor of Constantinople, and offered t» 
submit himself and his dominions to that prince, 
and to pay him an annual tribute, provided the 
grand" seignor would assist him with a sufficient 
number of forces for maintaining him in his sta- 
tion. SeWm, \wV\o >a>| \>ae oiTvQ^^^V ^^ ^^^^ had 
abolished ihe u^uTpaWou qI \)ci^ \^w»!^>iii«^, hiw^ 
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Ughly pleased with the proposal, received Hai- 
radin under his . protection, and appoinied him 
bashaw or viceroy over the kingdom of Algiers. 
In a little time also he. sent a body of ten thou- 
sand janissaries, that enabled Uairadin to be- 
come absolute master both of the Arabs and 
Moors, who were obliged to submit to the most 
abject slavery, without daring to utter the least 
complaint against his government. He increas- 
ed ;daily in power and wealtli by the number of 
liis corsairs, and their successful depredations at 
tea. The Porte also sent him every 'vear a con- 
alant supply of recruits, with money (or the pay* 
aient ol his troops; and in a little time Algiers 
became a formidable kingdom. 

In this manner was this state reduced under 
the dominion of the Turkish empire; but we have 
already had occasion to observe, tiiat, in the 
course of time, the authority of the Ottoman court 
declined in that kingdom. Its intlucnce was first 
greatly contracted in regard to the nomination of 
the dey ; and, at length, was lelt only in the pos- 
session of honouring him with a patent, which it 
could not refuse. The grand seignior constantly 
kept a pacha, who was considered as the successor 
of Barbarossa and his descendants ; but at length, 
the office of pacha entirely disappeared, being 
eclipsed by that of dey. At present, Algiers is a 
power absolutely sovereign and independent, 
and is rather allied than subject to the Turks. 
It keeps up with the grand seignor a connexion 
only of decency and respect, founded on an iden- 
tity of religion. 

Since the foundation of this kingdom by the 
two Barbarossas^ the events which have oc- 
curred 
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and is about two hundred and twenty 
length, and one hundred and seventy in 
This country is divided into two parts^ 
nated Ihe summer and winter circuits 
the buy annually traverses at those 
with a sort of flying camp. The prii 
vers are the Zaine^ •which separates T 
Algiers ; the Megerda, or ancient '. 
the Miliana, supposed to be the Catac 
tiquity ; and the G^bbs, thought to bn 
ton. 

The air of Tunis is salubrious^ an 
f#fti!e, except towards the south, whei 
deserts, and moving hills of sand, occuf 
extent, and where the heat is extreme. 
the dog-days, the winds which pass < 
country are excessively hot and suf 
and the natives are under the i>ecessity c 
ling their floor with water, and using 
freshing expedients. 

Before enumerating the cities, that 
most distinguished in this country, we 
a short and melancholy tribute to tho 
were formerly the admiration of the wc 
of which it would be difficult to fix 1 
did not the page of antiquity aid our re! 
and surely nothing can furnish the cont( 
man with more rational improvement 
view of the ruins and desolation that eve 
abound ! When he beholds the solits 
or sublime portico, whither history ink 
the great names of antiquity have resoi 
where a succession of various nations hi 
law, what must be his reflections, or ih 
of his mind? Does not every mould( 
lumn, every venerable pile of ruins. 
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nstructive and important lessons on (he 
sss, the vanity, and the instability of every 
human ? Does not the melancholy re* 

on the many thousands that sleep below^ 
tee enlivened the arts, or graced the tri- 
! car, imprint on the tablets of our hearts 

shadows we are, and what shadows we 
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hagc, once the celebrated rival of Rome, 
rcely withstood the ravages of time. Its 
; harbour is nearly choaked up by the 
rown up by the river Megerda; and the 
F the city are nearly three miles from the 
ough it formerly extended to the very 

The ancient Utica has suffered still more 
he desolating hand of time, than even 
^e ; and, owing to the recession of the 
id the conflux of mud, its situation can- 
determined with accuracy and precision. 
\ east of Carthage lies the Aquilaria of 
:ients, where Curio landed the troops 
ere cut to pieces by Sabura. The amphi- 
of Jemme, the Trislra of Caesar, is ano- 
Qiain of antiquity. 

is, the ancient Tunes, and the present ca- 
f this kingdom, is neither remarkable for 
mber of its inhabitants, nor for its public or 

edifices ; and in these respects is much 
* to Algiers. It is greaily in want of 
vatcr ; but excepting this disadvantage, 
re abounds more in all the necessary ar- 
f life. The city has five gates, none of 
are distinguished for their beauty. The 

in general, are only one story in heigh t» 

at roofs. The bey's palace, which is the 

magnificent edifice in the city^ contains 

E e 2 tout 
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four superb gate.*;, one in each fronts with a lofty . 
turret at every angle. The courts 'AXp spacioos 
the galleries profusely ornamented, and the di^ 
ferent apartments very splendid. In Tunis are 
several collej^es and schools, in which the doc- 
tors o' t!. lavs > and other literati, are- maintain- 
ed. FIk' )>i:iici}'al foiti/icalion. is the castle, 
which bei t' ^ • -u u upon an eminence, com- 
inands tl.c w; i it-, place, and has a grand ap- 
pearance. ^ 

The oiher cities of note are Bizerta, near 
which is supposed to be the Sinus Hipponensis 
.of the ancients ; Nahel, the Colonia Neapdis 
of Plolemy ; Cairwan, the Vicus Augusti of an- 
tiquity; Beja, the Vecca of Sallust; and Cafsa 
anciently denominated Capsa. 

Tunis resembles Algiers, in that it exhibits 
the same religion, the same government, the 
same manners, and the same events, which trans- 
ferred it from the hands of the Arabs into those 
of the Turks; weakened the authority of the 
latter, and at length brought it to such a slate 
of debility, as to be able to nominate and ap- 
point its own masters, under the title of btys, but 
witliout entirely rejecting the Turkish influence. 
Till the commencement of the present century, 
the grand seignior appointed deys to the govern- 
ment of Tunis; but they were very different from 
those of Algiers, being representatives without 
power or authority. By the assistance of a mi* 
iitia, compo-Ncd of Moors, Arabs, and, above all, 
renegadoes, the bevs rendered themselves com- 
pletely absolute and independent. The grand 
seignior no longer sends a dey to Tunis. The 
divan being chiefly composed of friends and 
creatures of the bey^ seems rather assembled for 

the 



he purpose of giving its iapprobation to his reso- 
ulions, Ihan for consulting on the justice and ex- 
icdiency of any measure; and he is entirely in- 
Jepeiident of the Porte. 

But though we have said that the Tunisians 
rreatly resemble the Algerines, they are agree- 
ibly distinguished from them by their superior 
>oliteneKS and civilization, and by their being 
exempted from that pride, insolence and bar- 
i>arity, for which the natives of this coast are 
justly stigmatized. They are affable in their 
manners, friendly and obliging to strangers, 
ind faithful to their compacts. The extension 
of commerce, the improvement of manufac- 
tures, and the friendships they have formed with 
the European powers, have no doubt contri- 
buted to this happy effect on their minds; and 
as these circumstances tend to extirpate narrow 
and confined ideas, they by no means treat 
christians with contempt ; on tiic contrary, they 
allow them that justice, which in vain is expected 
from their neighbours. Though they keep 
some christian slaves, and are not entirely free 
from that predatory spirit, which character- 
izes the inhabitants of the Barbary coast, they 
treat the captives with a considerable share of 
lenity and indulgence ; and the representations 
of the European consuls, in their favour, are 
always heard with candour and attention, and 
acceded to with the greatest readiness and 
BJacrity. 

In England, where female beauty abounds, 
the Tunisian women in general would be reckon- 
ed handsome, and their offspring are born with 
the finest complexions, that can possibly be 
oonceived* The boys, howeverj are soon tinged 

£ e 3 witb 
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with a swarthy complexion, by the heat of the 
sun; but the girls, who are retained at home,, 
preserve their native beauty till they are past 
child-bearing, which is usually about the age of 
thirty. The Tunissian women are frequently 
mothers at eleven ; and as their longevity is 
nearly proportioned to that of Europeans, they 
frequently live to see several generations of their 
children. 

The dress of both sexes, though nearly of 
the same form as that of the Algerines, is con- 
sidefably neater. When they see company, or 
go abroad, they wear drawers; but when at 
home, they sometimes only bind a piece of 
linen round their waist. The females are ex- 
tremely fond of having long hair, which they 
collect together, and plait with ribbands; and 
when nature does not seem to have been suf- 
iicenlly liberal in this respect, like the fair of 
more polished countries, they add to the na^ 
tural stock by borrowed ornaments. Over the 
hair thus decorated, they closely tie the corners 
of a triangular piece of needlework. Ladies of 
superior rank wear a head-dress of the same fi- 
gure, which is composed of tl.in plates of gold 
or silver cut though and engraved in imitation 
of lace. Their dress is rendered complete, by 
having a fine handkerchief, bound close over 
this ornament, and falling negligently down on 
the collected hair. Their eye-lashes, and the 
edges of the eye-lids, are tinged with pulve- 
rized lead-ore. This operation is performed by 
dipping a wooden bodkin into the powder, and 
drawing it under the eye- lid. It commonicates 
a sable hue, wliich is considered by the Tunisians 
as becoming every complexion, and consti- 

luiing 
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(nting the perfection of beauty. The antiquity 
ot'lhis custom has been proved by an ingenious 
and learned divine, from the Sacred Scriptures ; 
which expre8«ily mention, according to the He- 
brew original, that " Jezebel decorated her eye« 
with the powder of lead-ore." 

Jeolousy, which appears to be endemial in Bar- 
bary, prevails less at Tunis than perhaps in any 
other state, which we have descrilx»d. in this part 
of the globe. As their religion obliges them to 
frequent ablutions^ the baths are much resorted to, 
particularly by the ladies> who, in their washings, 
make great use ot odoriferous gums, and rich 
perfumes. 

The taverns are under much better regula- 
tions than those in the neighbouring countries ; 
and even a Turk, who is guilty of intoxication, 
and behaves himself insolently, may be deprived 
of his turban till he has made satisfaction. They 
sell only white wine, which is produced in great 
plenty in the surrounding country, and is ex- 
tremely cheap and good. Provisions are so plen- 
tiful| that the purchaser of a single quart of wine 
at a cavern, has two or three dishes of lish or 
flesh placed belbre him. Though the natives do 
not abstain entirely from wine, very few drink 
it to an excess ; but they arc very fond of a com- 
pound drug called luirix, which inspires them 
with a dauntless resolution, and Exhilarates the 
spirits, and seems possessed of nearly the same 
qualities as opium. 

As the religion of the Tunisians obliges them 
to attend public devotion by break of day, they 
are very tarly risers. After performing thuir 
morning prayers, i^y follow iheir it^-ec^ive 
employments till afternoon, when they again re- 

pi^ir 
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pair to t!)e mosques^ and the business of (he day 
ceases. The Arabs can only be roused by the 
most pressing necessity to diligt;nce ot attention 
in trade and agriculture; their lives being one 
continual round of indolence and amusement. 
To hunt the lions and other wild animals con- 
stitutes a favourite diversion ; and the inhabi- 
tants of a whole district will frequently assemble 
for this purpose. On these occasions they form 
a circle of «^veral miles in circumference, which 
is gradually contracted, till the animals are 
driven into ihe centre, where they are immedi- 
ately dispatched. The ancient diversion o^ hawk- 
ing is still practised in this country, which affords 
great variety of hawks and falcons. 

If we observe the manners and customs of 
these people, we shall perceive tljat, in a very 
eminent degree, they partake of the simplicity of 
the first ages ; and if we except the article of re- 
ligion, we shall find that the Arabs in this state, 
appear exactly to answer the charact< r and de- 
sc.piion given of them two thousand years ago. 
lieir common mode of salutation is, ** Peace 
be unto thee \** and when inferiors pay their 
respects to their superiors, they kiss their feet, 
knees, or garments; which is also the maneer 
in which children express their deference and 
duty to parents and relatives. In their hospita- 
lity to stranger;?, they revive tlie remembrance 
of tiie patriarchal customs; and the greatest 
prince will not disdain to fetch a lamb from his 
flock, wl.ich is prepared and dressed for the 
*' way-faring man/' by the royal consort her- 
self. It is ciistomary for tjic host to wash the 
feet of his guests, and to <tait on iliem during 
'.iine entertainment with officious kindness. But, 

«-v«\i tar it n_ 
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' notwithstanding this apparent simplicity and be- 
nevolence^ instances have occurred, in which tho 
host has made free with the property of the 
traveller^ on whom he l;)ad so obsequiously at* 
tended. 

In the habitation of a person of quality, benches 
may be perceived at the porch or gateway, 
where the owner receives the visits of his friends 
and transacts business. Few persons, even of 
the nearest relatives^ are admitted into the inte- 
' rior piirts of the house, except on extraordinary 
occasions. Every city or village has a piece of 
ground allotted for sepulture, in which ev(;ry fa- 
mily of distinction has a particular gemetery in- 
closed with a wall, where they deposit the bodies 
in separate graves, with stones at the head and 
feet of each, and either plant the intermediate 
space with flowers, or cover it with tiles. Per- 
sons of quality generally have a square room, 
with a bandsoiwe cupola, erected over their 
graves. This being k6pt constantly while and 
clean, illustrates the expression of Christ, where 
he compares hypocrites to whited sepulchres, 
which appear outwardly beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men's bones and all unclean- 
ness. 

It is not easy to ascertain the amount of the 
revenues of the bey of Tunis; as they arise 
from annual tributes paid by the Moors and 
Arabs, who otten evade them ; and from du- 
ties on imports and exports, wlich are in a con- 
stant state of fluctuation. The foices of this 
country consist of renegadoes and a few militia, 
who are well paid and properly disciplined, and 
who are kept in garrisons and sea. ports; there 
being no janissaries here, as at Algiers. The 

beys, 
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beys, however, upon emergencies, can command 
a numerous army of Moors and Arabs, but litiie 
dependence is to be placed On their fidelit^r. The 
naval strength of Tunis is very inconsiderable, 
and much inferior to what might be expected 
from a commercial and maritime nation. There 
are seldom more than tour ships belonging to go- 
vernment, the largest of which do not carry more 
than fort) guns, ard ail ot them are badly equip- 
ped for service. These, with thirty galliots, com- 
manded b\ renegadoes, compose the whole naval 
fore c^ of the beys. Other vessels, however, are 
fitted out by private adventurers, who allow cer- 
tain perquisites to the beys on all captures. 

Though the duties on anchorage, and loading 
and unloading goods, in this kingdom, are ex- 
ces<;ivel) liigh, a considerable trade is carried on 
between the Tunisians, and several European na- 
tions. This country exports to France, com, oil, 
beans, uax, hides, and Morocco leather ; and re- 
ceives in exchange Languedoc cloths, iron, steel, 
hardwa:e, paper, brandy, sugar, and spices. In 
thf niaiuigement of the Italian trade, Jews are 
priiKiprJiy concerned, who export the samecom- 
mo'litie^i as those sent to France, and import da- 
masks, gold and silver tissue, wiih several sorts 
of silks and woollen siufl's. To the Levant, the 
Moors and Turks export gold dust, bales of caps, 
anal', ad; and received in return silks, calicoes;, 
iron, alum, and vermilion. Into Egypt they 
carry tht- saniv' kind of goods, which are exchan- 
ged for rice, linen, flax, cotton, and coffee. The 
commerce be. \ v?v n En^Iacd and Tunis is uncer- 
tain, and seerTi". iiille attended to. 

All public treaties are written in the Arabic 
language; which, however, has lost much of its 

original 
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original beauty and energy. The great num- 
ber of renegadoes from Spain, France, and Italy, 
who are encouraged for disclaiming C.'liristianity, 
and admired for their superior ai;i!ities, have 
rendered their respective Janguagf< very fami- 
liar in this country; but the Lint^ua Franca is 
principally used in commercial transactions with 
ioreign nations. 

Tl»e punishments inflicted on criminals are 
nearly similar to those practised in Algiers ; but 
fiu(>erstition has taught them the most dreadful 
tortures relative to such renegadoes as return to 
Christianity. These arc either inclosed in a cloth 
dipped in melted pitch, and afterwards set on 
fire; or being wholly covcied, except the face 
and head, those parts are anointed with honey, 
which exposes them to a miserable and liiigenng 
death from the stings of wasps and other in- 
sects. 

This country was scarcely recovered from its 
subjection to the Romans and northern Vandals, 
^hen, with the rest of Barbary, it was oiue more 
reduced under the power ol the Saracens, who 
governed it by viceroys, and established a f )rm 
of administration, which continued almost five 
hundred years. One of these revolting, made 
himself master of Tuni<, assunr^^d the title of 
king of Africa ; and from that period the capi- 
tal of this kingdom vied with the most splendid 
cities on this continent. At length Hassan, an 
Arabian prince, besieged this metropolis, took 
it, and afterwards subdued the whole king- 
dom. He had not long been settled on the 
throne, and declared successor to the former 
monarch, before Mamon, his elder brother, who 
was kept a prisoner, made some strenuous efforts 
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that of Tunis^ unless he should be able to disip- ( 
point the designs of the enemy by attacking tod 
defeating their troops before they reached the 
capital,^ resolved to hazard an engagement. He 
therefore convened an assembly ot his Turkish 
officers^ whom he acquainted witH the imminent 
danger of himseU and his folio wers^ as well from 
the christian army, as from the Arabs and Tuni- 
sians, who he knew were extremely disaffected to 
the present government. Upon which it was 
resolved to leave the city early next mornicgi 
and to fight the emperor. Accord ingly^ the 
forces under Barbarossa marched about three 
miles from Tunis^ and encamped on a plain call- 
ed Cazar Mexevi, abounding with springs of 
fresh watcr^ where the general disposed his army 
in battle-array, and awaited the approach of the 
enemy. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Christians were victorious, and the Turks fled 
with precipitation into the city. Barbarossa left 
the capital soon afler, and narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The Spanish monarch being now roaster of 
Tunis, r^-established Hassan on tlie throne, on 
condition that he slruuld become tributary to 
liim, and deliver up his son Mahomet, wiih seve« 
ral officers of his court, as hostages of his vassal- 
age. To these terras Hassan acceded ; but be- 
coming more odious to the Tunisians, on account 
of the cruelties practised by the Spaniards, and 
his being subject and tributary to a christian 
])rince, in a little time he was under the necessity 
of again leaving his kingdom, and seeking assist- 
ance from Charles. But whilst he was in Sicily, 
consulting with the viceroy of that monarch on 
the most elTcctual means of suppressing the dis< 

orders 
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orders in his kingdom, a more powerful and 
dangerous enemy than Barbarossa was raised 
up against him. This was Hassan's eldest son^ 
named Muley Hamida, who, at the insligation 
of' a favourite called Mahmed, took, the most 
effectual means of dethroning his father during 
his absence. He propagated the report, that 
bis father had been converted to Christianity, and 
that he had been taken by the Turks, and carried 
prisoner to Constantinople, where he would ei- 
ther be put to death, or imprisoned for life, on 
account of his apostacy. 

As Hassan had become extremely odious to 
the Tunisians, this rumour was readily believed, 
and Hamida found it no difficult matter to enter 
tlie city and take possession of the royal palace. 
He met, however, with an unexpected reproof 
from the governor, who rebuked him for so ea- 
sily crediting this report, and for being in such 
haste to ascend the throne of his father. But 
Hamida persuading the people that the gover- 
nor was in the interest of tlie Spaniards, who in- 
tended to place his broth^ Mahomet on the 
throne, they were ima?cdiarely alarmed ; dread- 
ing nothing so much as being under the govern* 
inent of a Christian, and such that prince was 
now considered. By this means, the treacherous 
son obtained possession of his father's throne, and 
having made himsdf master of Tunis, he ordered 
the governor to be put to death, and, like another 
Absalom, forced the most favourite of Hassan's 
wives to his incestuous embraces. 

The news oF this unnatural rebellion having 
reached the unfortunate monarch in Sicily, he has- 
tened back into Africa, in order to prevent his aoii 
(torn entering into an alliance with Barbarossa. 

Ff2 Hi^osl 
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Hassan had witfi him only two thousand Ilaliani, 
^nd five hundred Moors, with whom he marcht:d 
directly to the capital. The Tunisians perceiving 
the Italians, and taking it for granted that the 
king had beea converted to Christianity, as kis 
son asserted, a bloody battle immediately ensued, 
in which the forces of Ha«<an were overpowered 
by numbers, and many of them slain. The aged 
and unfortunate monarch was surrounded by Ha- 
xnida's troops, and carried prisoner into the capi- 
tal, where he was closely confined. The next diaj' 
Hassan sent to request his son to come to him, and; 
to hear what he had to plead in his own behalf; 
but Hamida absolutely refused to see him, and dis- 
patched executioners, who gave him only the 
choice whether he would suffer death, or have his 
eyes put out. As he preferred the latter, he was 
deprived of sight by having a red-hot lancet thrust 
into hiseyes, and left to languish in grief and misery. 
We shall not pretend to give an account of the 
various depositions, assassinations, and other cala- 
mities, that befel the beys of Tunis, and which 
could not interest the minds of our readers. la 
or<Jer, however, to f fface the melancholy impres- 
sion which the barbarous and inhuman action we 
have been relating may occasion, we shall call the 
attention to the instructive and important lesson 
given by a Mahomet' bey of this kingdom to an 
Ibrahim dey of Algiers. The former had amassed 
(▼reat riclies ; and was celebrated for his great 
knowledge in chemistry, and for having discovered 
the long-sought for phik>sopher's j^tone. But it 
happened, notwithstanding his pretended learninei 
that be became disagreeable to his subjects, by 
whom he was dethroned. On this occasion, he 
had recourse to Ibrahini^ and requested that he 

would 
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would assist him in regaining possession of his dig^ 
nity and authority. To his soiicilations the latter 
acceded, on condition that he would communicato 
to him the secret of which he was said to he in pos- 
session. Accordingly, when the Tunisian was re- 
instated in his kingdom, the Algerine demanded 
the fulfilment of his engagement. Mahomet, 
therefore, in consequence of his promise, sent to 
Ibrahim spades, hoes, and other instruments of 
Agriculture, and informed him, that these were the 
instruments of that real magic, which produces so* 
lid riches, and converts every thing into gold. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Tripoli, 

THIS state, though tributary to the Porte, as- 
sumes the title of kingdom, and receives its 
appellation from the metropolis called New Tri- 
poli, to distinguish it from the ancient city in Phoe- 
nicia, which still retains its original denomination. 
This kingdom, which includes the desert of Barca, 
and the rest of Barbary, is bounded on the east by 
flgypt, on the. north by the Mediterranean sea, on 
west by Tunis, and on the south by Nubia, and 
extends about twelve hundred miles in length, but 
is of very disproportionate breadths. ,In this coun- 
try there are no rivers of consequence ; nor is its 
coast distinguished for any natural curiosities, ex- 
cept the guiph of Sydra, denominated the Syrtis 
Magna, in order to distinguish it i'rom the Syrtis 
Minor, which lies on the coast of Tunis. 

Tripoli is divided into maritime and inland ; and 
the worlliless inhabitants of these great districts 
9ire designated by the odious character of being pi- 
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ed in cuUivating the gardens. The prinApa 
trade of New Tripoli consists of linen , great quan 
titiet of which are manufactured by iheinhabi 
tants; but they place their chief 'dbpendance o 
their consairs, who are more mischievous and de 
perate than any other nation on this piratia 
coast. 

The grand seignor sends to Tripoli a pacfa: 
who is not merely a titular vassal of the Porte, Ix 
really under subjection and tributary. Their avs 
ri(^, however, and the sums they are obliged I 
send to Constantinople^ have loaded the peap 
with such heavy imposts, that most of the inhab 
tants are reduced to the lowest state of indigent 
and misery. 

This kingdom^ like the rest of Barbary, aft* 
being freed from the Roman yoke, passed succe 
sively into the hands of the Vandals, the Saracen 
and the sovereigns of Morocco, Fez, and Tuni 
till the natives, weary of their slavery and opf/re 
sion, resolved to rid themselves of the tyrann 
and to elect a monarch from their own numbc 
Of these kings, nothing is recorded worthy of m 
tice. Tripoli, afterwards fell into the hands 
the Arabs, who came from Egypt, and who ca 
ricd away a great number of slaves, both from tt 
kingdom and the capital. Jt again became sul 
]cct to a king of Tunis, named Bucamen, who: 
tyranny and oppression being intolerable, theTi 
politans threw off the yoke, and a second tin 
chose a monarch iVoni their own citizens. Tl 
iiowly-elccted sovereign, finding himself raise 
from among his equals to the summit of power ar 
greatness, acted the tyrant in his turn, and wj 
murdered. 

I'he natives immediately chose another monarcl 

again 
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against whom Ferdtnand, king of Castile and Ar- 
agon^ sent a powerful fleet and army, under ihe 
command of the count of Navarre, who laid siege 
to the capital, which he took after a vigorous q,^ 
sault. The sovereign of Tripoli, with his family 
and friends retired into the castle, where he sur- 
rendered on honourable terms; and was sent with 
his wife and two sons to the emperor Charles the 
£fth, who restored him to his former dignity, on 
condition ot his becoming tributary to him. This 
monarch rebuilt and repeopled the place, which 
be continued to hold in the emperor's name, till 
the knights of Rhodes were expelled that island, 
and obliged to retire into Syracuse, when Charles 
bestowed on them Malta, together with the city 
and castle of Tripoli. 

They continued iq possession of the kingdom 
till the reign of Solyman, who under pretence of 
its having been taken during a truce, sent against 
it a very powerful armament under the command 
of Sinan Dassat, to whom were joined in the expe- 
dition the celebrated Salha Rais, and the no less 
famous Dragut. With this fleet Sinan sailed for 
Tripoli, which he attacked with all his forces, and 
of which, at length, he obtained possession, after 
It had been in the hands of the Christians above 
forty years. Dragut being left as governor for the 
Porte, strongly lortitied the city and castle, and 
erected two tbrtresses, which he supplied with ar- 
tillery and ammunition. By this means it be\.'ame 
one of the strongest cities in Africa, and the ge- 
neral retreat of the Turkish corsairs, that infested 
the coasts of Italy, Sicily, Naples, and Spain. The 
knights, some time after, endeavoured to repos- 
sess themselves of Tripoli, but suffered a repuisQ 
ffom the Turks. 

But, 



Buty at length, the Turkish govemni^ent becom- 
ing extremely opprefisive and intolefable, on ac- 
count of the avarice and tyranny of the pachas de- 
puted by the Porte, a general revolt was excited 
both in the city and country, at the bead of which 
ivas a certain marabou, named Sid Hajah. Not 
being, however, sutficienlly carefql in securing 
fori'ign assistance, he was attacked and defeated 
by the Turkish admiral, and at length assassinated 
by his owti partisans. This revolt was no sooner 
subdued, than th^ grand-scignior having sent a 
new governor, who was a Greek renegado, and 
had obtained his dignity by bribes and intrigues, 
he took the reins of administration intoliis own 
hands. He did not, however, render himself en- 
tirely independent of the Porte, but agreed to pay 
an annual tribute to the grand-seignior, as an ac- 
knowledgment of subjection. This revolulioa 
gave rise to the mixed form of government, that 
still exists in appearance; but it is really absolute 
and despotic. The bey, who is elected by the 
militia, would seem to be the chief of a body of 
republicans; but as he commands only slaves, he 
never has recourse to the divan, except on difficult 
conjunctures. 

Such was the case of Tripoli, when its capital 
was bombarded by the French ; which being (he 
rhost important historical circumstance within our 
knowledge, it shall be concisely related. Louis 
the Fuurteenlli, king of France, being highly in- 
censed on hearing that a Tripolitan corsair had 
captured a ship under French colours, and that a 
great number of his subjects were detained in a 
slate of slavery, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the consul, ordered all his officers sailing in those 
seas to make reprisals. Pursuant to these cora- 
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mands the marquis of Anfreville, meeting with 
six vessels belonging Tripoli, on the north coast 
of Sicily, imirediatefy attacked them. Three of 
lliem^ however, making all the sail they could, 
escaped unhurt ; but the rest, venturing an engage- 
ment, suffered severely, and were, at length, obliged 
lo flee to the island of Chios, in order to oc refilled. 

Commodore Du Quesne was no sooner inform- 
ed of this circumstance, than lie followed thcni 
* with a squadron of seven sail; and, after sending 
a message to the aga of Chios, in which he in- 
formed him, that he only came in search of some 
Tripolitan pirates, who, in .contempt of ihe most 
solemn treaties, had committed several flagrant 
outrages on the subjects of the king his master, and 
hoped he would not protect such miscreants, com. 
pletely blocked up the port. This message being 
disregarded by the aga, the commodore imme. 
diately bombarded the place with such fury, as to 
make dreadful havoc among the inhabitants; but 
.was prevented from entering the harbour ty a 
strong stoccado, which the Tripolitans had con* 
trived to place in his way. Complaints of this 
hostile infringement of the French being carried to 
the grand-seignior, almost occasioned a rupture 
between the two moiiarchs; but, through the ad. 
dress of the French ambassador at Constantinople, 
the matter was at length compromised, and arti- 
cles were framed so much to his advantage, that 
the regency of Tripoli rejected them with the 
greatest indications of contempt. 

Upon this, Louis, who had taken care to pro. 
vide a powerful armament against that republic^ 
directed the fleet to sail for Africa, under the com. 
Biand of the marshall D'£tr6es, vice-admiral of 
Fiance j who, kKing joined b^ tw9 oiher s^ua* 
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dron^, appeared before Tripoli, on the 15th of 
June, 1 685. The bombardment of the city in- 
stantlj^ commenced, and a dreadful havoc being 
soon made, (he utmost consternation and dismay 
prevailed among the inhabitants. They sent a ve- 
nerable old man, near one hundred years of age, 
who had been (\ey of Algiers for twenty-f6ur years, 
to solicit a peace on the most favourable terms he 
could obtain. The French commander demanded 
two hundred thousand crowns, as an equivalent 
for the captures made from his nation ; and that 
all christian slaves, who had been taken under 
French colours, should be restored. To these 
terms the regency acceded ; b»r some delays ari- 
sing from the difficulty of raising so considerable a 
sum, the demand was greatly reduced, and, at 
length, satisfied in money, rings, and jewels. 
The Tripolilans set all the French slaves at liberty, 
and allowed the consul of their nation to enjoy pe- 
culiar privileges and exemptions; and two of the 
principal persons of the republic were obliged to 
do homage at the court of Versailles. 

They landed at Toulon, and proceeded to the 
residence of the French monarch, from whom as 
supplicants theyexpected toexperience some marks 
of displeasure; but they were agreeably surprised 
by the polite reception which they every where 
met with. Of the many things which seemed to 
excite their notice and admiration, nothing struck 
them so much as the opera. They considered the 
music, the aclors and actresses, the decorations, 
machines, and dresses, as a series of enchantments, 
an assemblage of irresistible charms. Khalil; the 
chief of the embassy, who had been a corsai'r, was 
so much affected by the sight that he exclaimed, 
*' We should be able to defend ourselves asrainst 
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any enemy iTiat might attack us, unless it were 
the opera ; against which we would not contend, 
but immediately hy down our arms/* 

The Desert of Barca, which is properly inchi- 
ded in the kingdom of Tripoli, adjoins to Egypt, 
and is of various and uncertain limit?. It is for 
the most part only a barren tract of shifting sands, 
on which account, the Arabs, by whom it is prin- 
cipally inhabited, denominate It Cryrant Burka, 
or the road of whirlwinds. The greatest part of 
this country is parched up for want of walei', and 
except in the neighbourhood of towns and villages, 
where the ground produces corn, maize, and mil- 
let, it is a barren and uncultivated waste; inso- 
much that the wretched inhabitants are as ill pro- 
vided with food and raiment as can possibly be 
conceived, and tlieir very external appearance is 
sufficient to terrify any stranger. Their aspect is 
fierce and ravenous, meagre hunger giving a 
tinge to the complexions of the whole race ; their 
garb is what they take from travellers, and the 
poorest of them have scarcely a rag to cover their 
nakedness. As they are more necessitous, they 
are more desperate than otheT robbers, and they 
firequently extend their plundering excursions as 
fer as Numidia and Libya. They commit the 
greatest cruelties on those that fall into tlieir hands ; 
and the traveller who escapes naked with his life, 
may consider himself very mildly treated by those 
Wretched miscreants. So indigent and impover- 
ished are these people, that they will frequently 
sell their children to the Sicilians and other Chris- 
tians, in order to procure the necessaries of Ijfe. 

The canton in which stood the Oasis of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, is esteemed the most arid 
and dangerous ; being almost wholly covered with 
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to the minds of our readers. In sliorl, I 
try is a sandy desert, through which it 
difiicuU to pass, except by the assistance 
pass, or the direction of the stars; and 
bitants conspire with its natural barren 
inhospitality, to render travelling equ: 
gerous and unprofilable; and though 
once the route pursued by the caravan 
journey between Barbary and , Mec< 
now carefully avoid this tract by taking 
distant circuit. 

The coast of Barca is generally know 
name of Derna, and receives this appelia 
one of its most considerable towns and pc 
indeed, it is only in the maritime parts, 
inhabitants have imbibed the smallest idi 
tice or humanity, and profess Mahoi 
The rest, especially those of i!ie desert, £ 
entirely destitute of religion, being as 
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Malta. 

THIS small island, which was known to the 
Ro«nans by the name of Mclita, lies in tlwj 
Mediterranean sea, between the coasts oF'iVipoU 
and Sicily; and, though only eighteen leagues 
distant from llie latter, arnd about fifty from tho 
former, it is generally assigned, though witiiou 
any just reason, to Africa. It is situated in the 
thirty-sixth degree of north latitude, and between 
the nfteenlh and sixteenth degrees of east longi- 
tt&de; and has the coast of Sicily on the north, 
that of Tripoli on the soutii, the Morea on tho 
east, and the islands of Puntabarca, Linosa, and 
Lampedosa, on the west. It is of an oval figure ; 
being about twenty miles in length, and twelve in 
breadth. 

Malta is principally a soft white rock,' covered 
to the depth of a foot with rich earth, which pro- 
duces indigo, cotton, grapes, olives, figs, lemons, 
oranges, and other fruit; but not a sulliciency of 
corn or wine for the inljal)ilants, who import these 
articles from Sicily. It yields pulse, roots, herbs, 

, and culinary vegetables of every kind in great 
profusion ; and abounds in pasture. To the 

~ north-west of jMalta, and separated from it by a 
channel a league and a half in breadth, is the island 
of Gozo, which is about ci;;ht leagues in circum- 
fergfice ; and in the same channel lie the small 
isles of Comin and Comino. The former is sup- 
posed to be the Hephestia, or Isle of Vulcan, of 
the ancients, and is a league in circumference ; 
the other is les$« Lampedosa, the Lipaduasa of 
Ptolemy^ is situated at the distance of twenty-five 
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or (hirty leagues from Malta^ and at present is» 
cultivated and uninhabited, but exhibits the run 
of a castle and town. The. reason of its haviif 
been abandoned is ascribed by some to the spe^ 
tres and phantoms that haunt it ; bat, with moe 
probability, by others to the unwholesomeDessoi 
of the air. 

The southern coast of Malta abounds with rocb 
and shelves, and has neither road nor harbour; 
but on the east side it possesses some commodioB 
havens, particularly Cali di Marco and CaUdi 
Paulo. The most considerable^ however, at 
those denominated Muzet and Marza, divided bf 
an oblong peninsula, on which is buiit a stroDf 
fort called St. Elmo, that defends the entrance a 
of both. When this island was taken possessioi 1 
of by the knights, it contained only one city, thir- 
ty or forty, villages, and the number of its inhabi- 
tants did not amount to more than twelve thou- 
sand, including women and children. It has now 
four considerable towns ; Citta Valetta, CitU 
Vecchia, ancient Malta, and Citta Vittoriosa, or 
St. Michael ; all of which are well inhabited, and 
, strongly fortified. The hamlets have become po- 
pulous villages, and the villages large towns. The 
ports and havens on the coast have also received 
great improvements; and the whole island is 
every where so strongly fortified, that it has been 
able to resist and defeat all the power and efforts 
of the Ottoman Porte to the present -period. The 
number of inhabitants is so increased, that, in 
1 632, they amounted to fifty-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, exclusive of the knights of the 
order; and, at this time, the population of Malta 
is estimaled at iuv\e\.^ \Jcvom%^xA %av5\.^» 
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sioned by the reverberation of the rays of the sun 
from the high rocks that cover the island ; but dur- 
ing the greatest part of the afternoon, the wester- 
ly winds prevail, which serve to moderate the 
heat, and render the air more sahibrioUs. There 
are no rivers in the island^ hut some excellent 
springs of fresh water, arvd, where these fail, the 
people dig wells in the rock. The cities, how- 
ever, are chiefly supplied by rain-water, which 
tiiey preserve in cisterns. ' 

Uhe<:ily of Malta, formerly denominated Me- 
Iha, from the great quantity of honey which the 
island produced, was once the capital. It is a very 
ancient place. Tradition says, that its cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Peter, was erected soon after Paul 
had converted the inhabitants to Christianity, and 
that the prelect Publios, who so kindly received 
that apostle, was constituted the first bisliop of 
this island. 

Citta Vafelta, or, as it is denominated by the 
Italians, Cilta Nuova, is the most con<;iderable city 
in Malta, and received its appellation from the ce- 
lebrated John de Valette, grand-master of the or- 
^er, who commanded it to be rebuilt in 1566, af- 
ter it had been destroyed by the Turks. It stands 
on a high and rocky ground, and is reckoned a very 
strong plac^, not only on account of its advanta- 
geous situaijon, but also of the strong walls, Bank- 
ed with bastions, by which it is surrounded. The 
streets are wide and long, and adorned with many 
public edifices. The houses amount to about two 
thousand, and are strqng and lofty, with flat sum- 
mits, after the eastern manner, and provided with 
cisterns and reservoirs of water. The surrounding 
country abounds wjth delightful gardens, produ- 
cing all kinds of fruits, flowers, and herbage, ami 
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kept in excellent order. Here were several in»- 
nerieit. convents, and churclies, and a cathedral 
dedicated to St. John, the patroH of the order, 
whose right hand they pretend to shew as availa- 
ble relic. In this city rei^ided the grand master* 
whose palace is a sumptuous edifice, and t}ie larg- 
est and most magniBcenl in the whole island; and 
in it was held the general chapter or assembly of the 
knights of the first order. The hospital for sicL 
knights is also a superb structure, in which every 
person had a . separate room. The patients were 
lodged in the most commodious manner, and not 
only attended by proper physiciai^s and surgeons, 
but even served by the knights themselves, though 
oi the highest rank and quality. Tl>e bizert, or 
prison, is a large and handsome building, and sui- 
ted to the vast number of slaves that were brought 
from the coast of Barbary, and out of the Turlush 
dominions. 

At the entrance into the bay aretwo large rocks, 
which advance into the sea opposite to .Citta Va- 
letla, on one of which stand the town and castle 
of St. Angelo, and on the other is Citta Viitoriosa. 
The former was once a strong and populous place, 
with a palace, and apartments for the knights, but 
was almost destroyed by the Turks in 1365. The 
latter, which received its appellation from the pro- 
tracted siege is sustained against the Turkish forces, 
is a strongly fortified town, a mile and half in cir- 
cuftiference, and contains about one thousand two 
hundred houses, which are chiefly inhabited by 
Maltese natives and marines. It has five or sis 
' small churches, one of which belongs to the 
Greeks, and a palace that vServed for a court to the « 
officers of the inquisition. The town apd harboiH 
of St. Michael, commonly called Sangle Island^ 



h well fortified, and was chicfl) inhabited by cor- 
sairs, who cruised against the Turks. 

In the church dedicated to St. Agatha, is a sta- 
iue of that female saint, in white marble, of ex- 
quisite workmar^ship. When the Turks ?aid siege 
to the city, the superstitious inhabitants fetched 
this image out of the church and placed it ttpor* 
the ramparts, where the saint was exposed to the 
fire of the besiegers ; and whilst she was wholly 
employed in protecting her votaries, and anmind- 
itt\ of her own safety, a shot carried off the litiJe 
linger of her right hand. This statue is held in 
the grc&test veneration by aH the Maltese, as the 
protectress of the city and island. 

The natives, both men and women, are dressed 
after the Sicilian fiusSron. The women are not 
tall, but handsome, sprighily, and witty. They 
are shy and m(Kksl in outward appearance, yet 
amorous, jcaloii<, and revengeful. During the 
hot weather, moA of the women wcaf no 
ether clothing than smocks and shppers in the 
houses; but when they go abroad, they have long 
reih, with linen drawt^rs under them. They 
dress their heads wiih a variety of ornaments, and 
plait and curl their hair in difVeient forms. 

The men are robust, brave, and warlike. In 
consequence of iheir temperame and constant la- 
kK)ur, they attain to a 8;reat age ; but they ure ex- 
tremely proud and vindictive, and for a slight af- 
Iront will frequently assassinate one another. 

They are jealous; but beibre marriage they 
carry their intended spouses with confidence to the 
most public places, and atli^t to allow them a great 
deal of liberty. When married, however, they 
watch their wives very strictly, and those who ap- 
proach 
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proach them, have to dread the dagger 6r the po^ 
niard. 

he nativeit, who are supposed to be of Arahk 
extraction, speak that language; which, however, 
is pronounced so differently in different parts, that 
the inhabitants of one parish scarcely understand 
those of another. But, in cities and towns, the 
French and Italian are principally used; and per- 
sons of rank, the latter especially. 

In their burials, they imitate the Grecian coft- 
toin of hiring; women to mourn, who accompany 
the corpse with loud and hideous outcries, and ex- 
hibit the most ridiculous gestures. The nearest 
relations shave their hair, throw themselves on the 
body of the deceased, and send forth the most 
doleful lamentations. The procession is preceded 
by a number of the fraternity, called penitents, 
masked, and fi)lIowed by another retinue of priests 
and monks, some of whom carry the cross, and 
otliers torclies in their hands. The rest of the 
funeral ceremony is perofrmed after the manner 
of the Greek church. 

The forces of the island, exclusive of the 
knights and those belonging to their order, con- 
sisted of the inhabitants, who may be reckoned 
about twenty-five thousand men capable of bear- 
ing arms, and well disciplined. At a given signal 
of firing three cannons, they were obliged to ap- 
pear und(fr their proper standards, and in all their 
niartial accoutrements. They had formerly long 
swords and daggers, bows and arrows, lances 
and pikes, which they handled with wonderful 
dexterity ; but under the discipline of the Maltese 
knights, they became no less expert in the use 
of fire-arms. They were reviewed every six 

montl s 
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flKmths by the grand-master, of his deputy. 
The commerce carried on here is inconside- 
Table, and consists chiefly oF wine and a few 
iilks. A great quantity of corn is imported 
IVom Sicily, Alicant/ and other places. But 
^'hat contributed most to the flourishing state 
©f the island, was the residence of the knights of 
fitf. John of Jerusalt-m, commonly called the knights 
el Malta. 

If a Mahometan were to write the hi5tory of 
this order, he would say thaf, in an island of the 
MediterFanean, there was an association of r.ien, 
who were sworn enemies to the religion of the 
prophet, and who waged eternal war with those 
Ihai profess it, ravaging their coasts, and carry- 
>mg them away as slaves; and that through zeal 
for Christianity, they engage to make no peace, 
nor enter into any truce with them. From suck 
an account of the Maltese knights, people might 
he induced to blame their ardent zeal, an(\ to tax 
k wKh the name of overstrained enthusiasm. 
Sut they will do well to be cautious in condemn- 
ing this institution, till they have considered in 
what manner it was formed ; what was the end 
proposed by this conduct ; and how it had been 
led by circumstances to support and maintain 
itself in a warfare, which was its essential and 
necessary occupation. Jn order to defend itself„ 
it was frequently obliged to attack others. 

The grand ma«iter had the whole revenue of 
Malta, and of the small island of Gozo, cntirc- 
}y at hia disposal, over both of which, at hh 
election., be was invested with the sovereign 
power during life. He stood »>ext in rank to 
the imperial and regal dignity, and had the prece- 
dence of all other sovereign princes, and even d 
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the RomiRh cardinals, sending and receiving anw 
bassadors like other crowned heads. To these 
the popes added some other privileges. His re- 
venues arose from a certain tax on the island^ 
including the duties on goods imported and ex« 
ported. These, with other perquisites annexed 
to the dignity, were supposea to amount to about 
sixty thousand crowns a year. He formerly as- 
sumed no higher title than that of " The humble 
servant of the sacred house of the hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem ;" but this was changed for 
'^ The grand-master of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, prince of Malt^ and Gozo/' He 
could not be deposed without the consent of the 
pope, nor could any other person decide a dis- 
pute or controversy between him and his knights. 

According to tradition, this island was once 
governed by an African prince, named Battus, 
an enemy of queen Dido, and from whose pos- 
session it, passed into that of the Carthaginians, 
as may be inferred from the Punic inscriptions 
still visible. The Romans made themselves 
masters of it, at the same time that they subdued 
the island of Sicily. They were driven out, in 
the year 828, by the Arabs; who were expelled 
in their turn by Roger the Norman, in 1 1 90. 
From that period, Malta continued under the 
dominion of the kings of Sicily, till it fell, by 
the conquest of that island, into the hands of the 
emperor Charles the Fifth. 

The Christians, full of respect for those places 
where the miracles and mysteries of their religion 
were performed, have always considered it as a 
pious duty to visit them. The land, which they 
esteem holy, and Jerusalem the capital, being 
fjonquercd and inhabited by the Saracens, the 

^il^rims 
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pilgrims were exposed to various acts of oppres- 
sion, which rendered the journey peculiarly dan- 
gerous and troublesome. Some Italian gentlemen 
land merchants, who had witnessed the ill treat- 
ment of the Christians, undertook to procure them 
a sure asylum in the city of Jerusalem, where 
they might not be exposed to the insults of either 
Mahometans or Greeks. These persons, who 
were natives of Amalphi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, taking advantage of the access given 
them by commerce to the court o£ the sultan of 
Egypt, obtained, about the year 104-8, permission 
to erect a bouse or hospital at Jerusalem, near the 
holy sepulchre, for the entertainment and safety of 
pilgrims, together wilh a place of worship, where 
divine service might be performed after the ritea 
of their own church. The chapel was dedicated 
to St. John the almoner. This establisment was 
supported by fhe alms collected in Italy, and 
other parts of Europe ; and they soon found 
themselves in a condition to erect another hospital 
for woinen, the chapel of which was consecrated 
to Mary Magdalene : from this small beginning 
arose the order of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
became the bulwark of Christianity. 

In this hospital, the Christians of the La. in 
church were received and maintained, without 
any distinction ,of rank or nation. Those who 
bad been stripped by the bamliui were supplied 
with new clothes ; and those that were lame or 
sick, or laboure({ under any infirmity or afflic- 
tion, obtained suitable relief from this charity^ 
Among them was the celebrated Gerard, a 
Ff enchman of Provence, who, from the time of 
his arrival in Jerusalem, had. dedicated himself 
to the service of tlie hospital oi'SC. JoliDy aud^ lor 
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hi<; singular piety, and tenderness to the pilgricni, 
haid the care and management of that house com- 
mitted to him under the title of administrator. At 
tlic same time a Roman lady, named Agnes.-liad 
the charge of tlwse of her own sex ; and these 
two extended their charity not only to all Chris- 
tians, but even to onoelievers^ who went thitJMr 
for relief. 

The hospital continued in this state, till JerBsa- 
iem was surprised, and almctst destroyed, by the 
Turks or Turcomans, who put the whoJe garrisoB 
of the Egyptian sultan to the sword. This disaster 
obstructed all pilgrimages for a time; and those 
barbarians plundered the house of eVery ihing d 
value. But after the city was taken by the Chris- 
tians, Gerard and Agnes had the consolation of 
seeing the hospital enric hed with liberal donationi, 
and endowed with considerable revenues, which 
supplied them with the means of increasing and 
extending Iheir benefactions. The number of the 
hospitalers, both male and ieniale, being conVj- 
derably augmented, Gerard, in conjunction wiiii 
Agiies, formed the design of persuading the bro- 
thers and sisters to renounce the world, and to 
enter on a monastic cour«;u of lij'e. He framei 
^the rules of their order, wiiich were- simple regu- 
lations, tending to ihe benefit of the poor, and of 
the pilgrims received into the hospital, and wiiitrli 
were approved and contiinied by Pope Pascal the 
second, who took thi>' religious institution under 
his protection, and constituted Gerard rector for 
life. He died at ari advanced age, esteemed and 
lamented by all Christians. 

On the death of Gerard, Raymond ^ -^ 
Dnpuy, a native of Dauphiny, and of an ' 

aijcicnt and noble family, 'was unar.i- '^^^* 

mouily 
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measly elected his successor, and is considered as 
thq ifirst grand master of the order. Though he 
saw himself at the head of such a numerous fra« 
ternity, he was sensibly affected with the distress- 
ful stale of the Christians of Palestine, and the 
dangers and misery to which they were exposed. 
Vast numbers of Inem groaned under a rigorous 
servitude ; their towns and villages were exposed 
to the continual incursions of the infidels ; their 
wives and daughters were sacrificed to the lust of 
their enemies ; the men were obliged to aposta- 
tize, in order to avoid death, or a slavery worse 
than death ; ^nd the roads were so infested witji 
banditti, as p render all communication and com- 
merce hazardous and difficult. 

These considerations engrossed the thoughts of 
Kaymond (from the very moment that he was 
raised to his new dignity. He explained them at 
large in a general assembly of the people; after 
which he proposed the project he had formed of 
constituting them a military order, and obliging 
tliem to the exercise of arms, as well as of the 
duties of hospitality and religion. Some difHcuI- 
ties occurred in adopting the plan ; but, at length, 
they were surmoanted by the zeal wliich the 
Christians manifested for the defence of the Holy 
Land i and as the greatest part of them had 
fought under the grand master, in the first cru- 
lade, they were the more easily prevailed on to 
resume their martial employments, when they saw 
that they might make the tumult of their former 
occupation accord with their pacific duties. The 
patriarch of Jerusalem granted ihem a dispensa- 
tion for the resumption of arms, on condition of 
their using them only against infidels. 

From that periocL the order was divided into 
Vol, XIV. ' Hb vU^i 
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three classei; ; the first consisted of those who, 
by the nobility of their birth, or the rank they 
had formei'Iy held in ihe armies, seemed best qua- 
li^ed for warlike operations, and (or defending 
their religion and ihe Holy Land. The second 
class comprehended such as had exercised the 
sacerdotal functions, in the capacity of priest or 
chaplain ; who, besides performing their usual 
offices in the church, and attending on the sick, 
were enjoined, each in his turn, to serve in the 
army as ministers during the time of war. The 
third class was composed of those who were nei- 
ther of noble descent, nor in holy orders; but 
were called serving brothers, and appointed to 
attend the sick and wounded, or employed in 
such inferior occupations, as the knights should 
think proper to assign them. These last, in pro- 
cess of time, were distinguished from the rest, by 
a coat of arms different from the other knights; 
but the dress prescribed to them all was black, 
w ith a white cross on the breast. 

Raymond, also, regulated the order and dis- 
cipline, with respect to elections, admission to 
the noviciate, reception, profession, and tnking 
the vows ; the form of which was as follows, 
and was made at the altar: " I do hereby vow 
and promise to the almighty God, the most 
blessed Virgin Mary, and to St. John the Baptist, 
by the blessing and assistance of Heaven, that f 
will |)ay true and sincere obedience to the su- 
perior who shall be established over me, and who 
shall be legally elected by our religion; and that 
I will renounce all property, and devote m^seli 
to perpetual chastity/' As he withdrew his 
hand from the book, the person who officiated 
at his admittance said, " Wc receive you, and 
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acknowledge you, as a servant of the poor an4 
the sick, and as consecrated to the defence of the 
cativ)Iic religion." On which the new knight 
replied, '^ I acknowledge ni)'seir as such.'' In 
this ceremony the gown and the sword were 
united. 

The knights soon gained such esteem and re- 
putation by their valour and martial exploits, and 
were so tnuch honoured and encouraged by most 
of the christian princes, that many of the young 
nobility in Europe were desirous of being received 
into their order. This concourse obliged the 
master to make a further division, answerable to 
the principal nations to be admitted, which wer» 
eight in number, and called tongues. 

These were Provence, to which was annexed 
the dignity of the grand commander ; Auvergne 
to which was added the office of grand marshal 
of the order ; France, to which belonged the past 
of grand hospitaler ; Italy, to which was united the 
office of grand admiral of the order of Rome *, Ara« 
gon, which had the dignity of grand protector of the 
order; England, to which was annexed the office 
of colonel-general of the infantry ; Germany^ 
where the grand bailiff and prior resided ; Cas- 
tile, to which was affixed the dignity of grand 
chancellor of the order. This (Jivision continued 
jn nearly the same form, except that the Tongue 
of Engbnd had been abolished since the refor- 
mation, and its revenues differently applied. 

The use which these religious warriors made 
of their wealth and property, excited the libe- 
rality and admiration of many sovereigns, who 
gave them funds in their kingdoms ; and of great 
lords and pious persons, who bequeathed to them 
valuable legacies in every part of Europe. To 

H n 2 IDanage 
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manage iheir property, it was necessary to da- 
patch to the different countries, proper offic^ 
chosen from the body. The knights who vfere 
thus appointed in the several parts of Europe, to 
take care of the revenues, were denominated 
commanders, from the title of their coraraission, 
which commenced with the word commcndanm^ 
we recommend to you ; and tlie houses or com* 
munities, where those administrators resided, 
were called commanderies. The office was not 
for life, but during the pleasure of the chapter, or 
so long as they behaved then^selves properly. 

But, as these commanders were sometimei 
found guilty of injustice, jn appropriating^ too 
great a share of the revenue to their own use, 
they were afterwards pfaced under the cogni- 
zance and visitation of superior officers, called 
priors, who were appointed by the assembly of 
knights to inspect their conduct, and- to be re- 
sponsible for the proper application of the mone/ 
received. From the nature of the office, the 
contributions sent to the chief place were styled 
rtsponsionSy and the administrators obtained the 
name of responsors, and were engaged to trans- 
mit to Jerusalem the feveijues of each comnjan- 
dery, in^ conformity to the decree and ordinances 
of the general chapter. The baih'ffs were only 
subaltern commanders, who acted for theif su- 
periors, and farmed the commanderies for a cer- 
tain annual sura of money. Some of tliem v^ere 
called conventuals, resided in convents, and had 
the management of a quantity of land, the in- 
come of which they paid to the commander, 
and had a stipend assigned them for their main- 
tenance b^ \\AVi ^XAV\^ ^v^^'^^^* "^W ^-^^d bailiffs 
v^ere not com^^^iVvewCiL^^ vw Vi\v^ Oc^s&^ '^sss?. 
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oiHce being of a higher nature, and even superior 
to that of the commanders themselves. These 
fiscal dignities were changed by time, but they 
became exceedingly lucrative. 

The use of the revenues, as at first appointed 
by the grand master and the chapter, was in- 
tended to support the hospitals, the knights, 
chaplains, serving brothers, the Christians who 
made pilgrimages to the holy places, the sick, 
the lame, and the wounded : in a word, the 
property of which they were possessed, was de- 
signed to defray all the expences of the l.ospital, 
the brothers, and the church. In the next place, 
the revenues were to be appropriated to the pro- 
curing of arms, the paying of the troops wnom 
they engaged in their service, and the purchasing 
of ammunition and olher necessary stores for car- 
rying on war, guarding the highways, escorting 
pilgrims, and performing tlie various other duties 
of religion. 

The history of the knights is replete with heroic 
feats and martial exploits, performed as well by 
individuals as by generals. It ought, thereforej, 
io be diligently read and coosiocred by young 
persons, that bravery, which has become too me- 
thodical, may no longer be restrained to common 
rules and servile modes of acting.. In matters 
relating to internal affairs, rivalships, jealousy re- 
specting the government, stratagems to supplant 
each other, and the like, notwithstanding the mi- 
litary candour on which the knights piqued them- 
selves, and the importance they attached to these 
affairs, they are to be considered merely as mo« 
nachal intrigues, and unworthy of historical notice. 
Under these impressions, we shall narrate only 
what seems to have produced some remarkablt^ 

H h 3 events 
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event, or (o have had an immedia(e or indirect 
influence on the constitution of the order. 
^ j^ Gilbert Assalis, an Englishman, the 
1 in ^^^^^^ grand master^ and a knight of sin- 
' galar courage and valour, had the mi^ 
fortune to be prevailed on by the king of Jerusa- 
lem, to assist him with all his forces in the war 
against the Saracens in Egypt ; and for that pur- 
po!«e borrowed the sum of otie hundred ihousand 
crowns on the credit of the order. He took the 
city of Balbeis, the ancient Pelusium ; but his 
success not answering his expectations, nor the 
vast debt he had incurred, he resigned his digj- 
nity, and embarked for France. He was blamed 
for his ambition in Engaging in a war that was 
not holy, contrary to the institutes of the order, 
and for his prodigality of its treasure, which he 
con<;umed in a short space of time. 

The affairs of the kingdom of Jerusalem be- 
came so de«!perate, .through the imprudence of 
king Amalri, and the valour and success of the 
great Saladin, that both the knights Templars 
(anollier military body) and those of Saint John 
were continually in aims against the powerful 
enemies of Christianity. Their forces being ex- 
hau'sted, required fresh and continual supplies 
from F^urope; to obtain which, Amatri sent am- 
bassadors thither, and he himself repaired to 
Constantinople, to implore the assistance of the 
emperor; whilst the general of Saladin was ra- 
vaging Syria and Palestine with fire and sword. 
Jobort, the grand ma<;tcr, with the assistance of 
his knights, and in conjunction with the Templars, 
marched against the .enemy, and obliged the Tur- 
comans to raise the siege of Arach, and to retire 
into tiie mounlaiijs and defiles. Amatri, how- 

erer, 
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ever, returned from Constantinople, without hav- 
ing obtained the desired relief either of troops or 
money. The grand master proved a constant 
friend to his son, after he ascended the throne, 
and obliged Saladin to retire with great loss and 
precipitation into his own dominions. 

But a reverse took place soon after, and Jobert 
died of grief, occasioned by the melancholy situa- 
tion of the kingdom of Jerusalem. His successor 
fell bravely fighting'' at the head of his knights, 
and ended his government by a glorious death. 
The enemy being now in the heart of the king- 
dom, the chapter elected tlie brave Gamer of 
Neapoli, in Syria, in the room of their-deceased 
grand master. He signalized himself in that 
desperate battle, in which Guy de Lusignan, king 
of Jerusalem, was defeated and made prisoner, 
the holy cross taken by the enemy, and most of 
the knights lost their lives during the engage- 
ment, or were afterwards put to death by order 
of Saladin. Garner fought till he was covered 
with wounds, and then escaped to Ascalon, where 
be died. 

The small remainder of the knights chose, in 
bis room, Ermengard, who was with difficulty 
prevailed on to accept the dignity at that juncr 
lure. Soon after his election, the victorious Sala- 
din entered the city of Jerusalem, expelled all 
the Knights Hospitalers out of that capi- * j^ 
tal, and the Latins out of Palestine, and jjq.' 
abolished all the military orders that had 
been instituted in that country, for the safety 
dnd security of pilgrims. The grand master 
(feing his order deprived of their ancient habi- 
tation, redeemed about a thousand Christian cap. 
tivcs put of the hands of t\]Q conqueror, and trans- 
ported 
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ported himself and his knighU to the fortress of 
Margath, on the confines of Judea, which had 
been given them by the pos«»essor, and which for 
a time becnme their principal place of residence. 
Here, however, they continued only till the tak- 
ing of the town of Acre by the Christians, four 
years after, the capture of which, in a great mea- 
sure, was owing to them. Removing thither, 
they acquired a more secure retreat ; and the 
place obtained its present appellation from the 
Unights, and was called Saint John d'Acre. 

Alphonso de Portugal, a descendant of the 
royal family of that kingdom, and the eleventh 
grand master of the order, soon after his election 
convened a general chapter, in which many pru- 
dent and salutary measures were agreed to, fur 
the reformation of the knights, who were be- 
come remiss in their duty, and had accustomed 
themselves to a luxurirnis mode of life ; and for 
introducing an aristocrat ical form of govern- 
ment. Manv of his regulations, however, being 
disliked by tlie knights, and considered as too 
rigorous and severe, he was not successful in his 
attempt. Becoming, also, otlious on account of 
his imperious behaviour, he divested himself of 
hh dignity, and sailed for Portugal, in hopes of 
a^^cencling the th.rone of that kingdom, where he 
\vas [>oisoned by his brother in 1207. But be- 
fore his abdication, he had obtained for bis order 
several privileges and immunities, which might 
have procured him esteem and respect, had not 
liis intended reformation occasioned anarchy ^nd 
confusion : (he major part of the kuights abso- 
lutely refused to obey him any longer, and, living 
in open uefjance of his statutes, obliged him at 
wice to abandon both his project and his dignity. 

' His 
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His departure, however, did not allay the jea- 
lousieSy nor terminate the divisions, which had 
been caused in the order : a dreadfdl quarrel 
happened between the Hospitalers and Tem- 
plars, which had nearly proved fatal to both. 
The latter had expelled from a castle a vassal off 
the former; who were no sooner informed of 
the injury, than, without farther ceremony, they 
dispatched a number of their knights, that scaled 
the place, and drove out the aggressors with the 
sword. These outrages inflamed both orders 
to such a degree as to produce a civil war, in 
which the friends of each interested themselves, 
and made two considerable parties. There be- 
ing at that tinle no sovereign to restrain their 
resentment, the patriarch and some of the bishops 
at length fouhd means to pferluade them to agree 
to a suspension of arms, and advised them to refei: 
tbeaeontroversy to the determination of the holy 
see. Accordingly, the pontiff exhorted them to 
lay aside their jealousies and dissensions, which 
-Were so inimical to the welfare of Christianity, 
and so useful to the Turks and their other enemies. 
At length, the necessity of uniting against the 
Saracens, and of opposing their success, induced 
them to compromise the differences that subsisted 
between them, and restored harmony and dis« 
cipline. 

About six or seven years afler thi^ accommo- 
dation, died the king of Cyprus, whose sove* 
reignty descending to his son Hughes, with 
whom he was not on friendly terms, he bequeath- 
ed the government of the island to the knights 
of St. John d'Acre. Wealth flowed in to the 
order from different princes, who seemed well 
pleased with their services in Palestine. They 
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a^o obtained various new privileges from (he 
popes Celestine the Third and Innocent the 
third; and more parlicularly from John, king 
of England. T^ie ambassadors, likewise, who 
had been dispatched into Europe to obtain fresh 
succours, returned with promises of a powerful 
armament both by sea and land. 

William de Castlenau, the eighteenth grand 
niaster, was a strict observer of their religious 
duties and martial discipline. During his govern- 
ment, the French monarch having caused the for- 
tifications of Ptolemais, Joppa, Caesarea, and 
other places, to be repaired, returned into France, 
and lelt the care of Palestine to the new grand 
roaster, wlio accordingly fortified the monastery 
of mount Thabor in thu form of a strong citadel. 
He also extended the domains of the order in 
tliat country, and strengthened the. castle of Be- 
thany, and oihcr fortresses, with numerous garri- 
sons, which became the support and protection o( 
the Christians. 

Hugh Revel, a native of Daiiphiny, and the 
nineteenth grand master, greatly contributed, by 
his prudent and exemplary conduct,' to raise the 
dignity of the order. He summoned a general 
chapter at Cacsarea, where the abuses, which ex- 
isted in several commanderies, were examined 
into and abolished, and priors appointed to in- 
spect them, and to transmit the revenues to the 
public treasury. A law was also enacted, pro- 
hibiting the knights from making wills, or leav- 
ing legacies to their domestics or others, without 
the permission of the grand master. By these, 
^nd such like ptecautions, they were enabled to 
Jact, on all occasions, with their accustomed bra- 
very and zeal, notwithstanding the difficulties oc- 
casioned 
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casioned by the remissness and indolence of those 
monarchs, whose duty and interest certainly re- 
quired that they should have been supported. 

Revel had just entered into the third year of 
Iiis dignity, when Bendocdar, the newly-elected 
sultan of Egypt, tlireatened the knights with to- 
tal expulsion from the country of Palestine. He 
accordingly attacked the castle of Ashur, which 
was garrisoned with one hundred knights, be- 
sides other troops, who defended the place with 
the greatest bravery till they were all cut to 
pieces; insomuch that the sultan could not en- 
ter the fortress, without passing over the bodies 
of those who preferred death to capitulation. 
Tlie next year, the sea-port of Joppa, and the 
castles of Beaufort and Carac, fell into the hands 
of Bendocdar, and the garrisons Underwent the 
same fate. Antioch was surrendered by treachery, 
and nothing appeared but the dismal prospect of 
being expelled entirely out of the Holy Land* 
To complete their misfortunes, all their posses- 
sions in tlwt country fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and the Christians, particularly those of 
the order of St. John d'Acre, were driven out of 
Palestine. 

After the capture of Acre, John de Villicrs, a 
native of .France, and the twenty-first grand mas- 
ter, together with the few knights that survived 
the loss of that place, embarked with all speed, 
and sought refuge in tlie island of Cyj^rus, where 
they made the city of Limisso their principal re- 
sidence. Here they settled for the present; and 
Villiers bonvencd two successive chapters, in 
which th.ry consulted on the most proper means of 
irt1{>roVit)g their almost hopeless condition, and 
prcvenUDg the total extinction of their order. The 
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grand masler^ speech, which brought tears fron 
the eycR of every person pre«;ent, was followed by 
the protestations of all, both oM and young, thai 
they were ready to hazard their lives k)r the reco- 
very of their former possessions. Tlie city of Li- 
inisso had sutlered so much from the Arabian and 
Saracen corsairs, that some of the assembly pro- 
posed to take refuge in a more safe and convenient 
settlement in Italy, whither they had been invited. 
But this advice was rejected by the grand master 
and senior knights, who considered it as inconsist* 
ent with the intent and meaning of some of their 
statutes, which required that they should reside ai 
near the Holy Land as possible, in order to be 
ready, whenever an opportunity should offer, to 
take up arms for its recovery. It was, therefore, 
agreed to remain in Cyprus for the present. 

At this selllcment was not sufilciently laT^efof 
containing a great muliitude of knights and their 
retinue, it was resolved that a certain number of 
those gallies, wlucii iiad conveyed them to the 
island, should be einplo\ctl, under the command 
of some of the order, in traversing the seas, and 
carrying those who visited Palesline. Acdord- 
ingly, many of them saijed from dilferent ports, 
and, on their return, brought in several consider- 
able prizes taken from the inlide! corsairs, which 
were cruising to intercept and carry off the pil- 
grims. Tfiese augmented their naval force ; and 
the success which attended this enterprise, encou- 
raged tliem to build other vessels; insomuch that 
the knights, at this period, commenced their nia- 
rilinic expeditions. 

This new employment was the more neccssasy, 
as it constituted at that time their principal re- 

Tcc. Several ^)iinces, considering them as un- 
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Decesary, after they had lost possession of the 
Holy Land, sequestered the lands and revenues 
which had been appropriated to their use, and ap« 
plied them to what they denominated more pious 
and charitable purposes than supporting the 
knights in pride and luxury, This reproach was 
certainly not unmerited ; but the pope espousing 
their cause, obliged the kings of England and 
Portugal to revoke their sequestrations. 

The knights murmured when the head of their 
order did not exhibit sufficient ardour for naval en- 
terprises, which were extremely lucrative. This 
was sufficiently demonstrated during the govern- 
mejit of their twenty-second grand-master, who 
was a person advanced in years, and fitter for 
being employed in monkish offices) than ruling a 
warlike people. His affected indolence, and ne- 
glect in sending the galiies after fresh captures, 
occasioned his being disliked and despised by the 
whole order. Complaints were made against him 
to the pope by the knights, who requested that 
they might depose him. He was, therefore, sum- 
moned before the pontiff; but died before his arri* 
val in Italy. 

Foulqui'er de Villaret, a Frenchman, and the 
twenty-fourth grand-master, conceived the desiga 
of conquering the island of Rhodes, where . j^ 
the lords of Galla had erected themselves ^oqc 
into petty sovereigns, and which was peo- 
pled with Turkish and Saracen merchants. Hav- 
ing, therefore, obtained the assistance of several 
christian princes, he embarked his knights, toge- 
ther with all the arms and effects of the order, and 
sailed from Cyprus on his intended expedition. 
He besieged the capitai of the island for some time; 
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but, at length, a general engagement took place, 
in which the inhabitants fought with the greatest 
brdivery in defence of their liberty, their property, 
their wives and children, and every (hing near 
and dear to them. The Saracens, however, were 
defeated, and compelled to abandon the field of 
battle, and to seek refuge among the islands of the 
Archipelago. 

Having obtained possession of Rhodes, in me- 
tnory of this signal transaction, which was so ho- 
iKMirable and advantageous to the order, they as- 
sumed the title of the knights of Rhodes. This 
jconquest was followed by the reduction of 
eight or nine of less size and importanc^e, for« 
merly called Rhodian islands, which, though 
mostly barren rocks, formed collectively a petty 
kingdom. The order of the Templars being 
suppressed, their lands and revenues were bestow- 
ed on the knights of Rhodes, who were thus ren* 
dered still more powerful. 

The success, which attended the order in their 
cruises at sea, introduced a very luxurious mode of 
Jife. Even Villarel himself was strongly infected 
with the growing evil : his person was always sur- 
rounded with fawning parasites; and his table 
served with the most exquisite and costly dainties. 
He bestowed the vacant commanderies on "his 
worthless favourites, in prejudice of those who, by 
their seniority or their merit, seemed best entitled 
to them. He precluded all remonstrances and 
complaints, by denying access to his person ; or, 
if he vouchsafed an audience to any person, he. 
assumed the most haughty and arrogant deportment. 
On account of the absolute^and despotic authority 
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which he exercised, the grand-master was sam- 
noned to appear before a genera) chapter; but re* 
fusing to obey, he was formally deposed. Villaret 
ippealed from the decisbn of the assemUy to thai 
)i' the pope^ who, in order to preserve his autho- 
rity over the order, restored him to his former dig- 
nity, on condition that he should voluntarily re- 
sign his office, after it had beeii thus honourably 
recovered. The grand-master accordingly ful- 
filled his agreement, pasj^ed the remainder of his 
life in Languedoc, and died in the bosom of peace, 
in his own country, where a marble monument 
wsLs erected to his memory. 

Under the mastership of his successor Ville.<- 
3euve, the great concourse of knights rendered it 
accessary to enaet a law, which declared tliai those 
ihoald be incapable of every dignity, who 
irnd not resided a certain number of years in 
Rhodes, and who, during that residence, had not 
terved in war, or on board the ships of the order. 

A remarkable transaction happened under this 
^nd-master. Among the many venomous crea* 
lures that infested the island, was a horrid ariS 
rightful serpent, which inhabited a subterraneoiis 
:avem« from whence it made dreadful havoc 
imong the cattle. Several Rhodian knights bad 
mi their lives in endeavouring to destroy this mon- 
iter ; on which account Villeneuve expressly for- 
bade any farther attempts to be made, and prohi- 
bited ail from exposing themselves to its fiiry, tin- 
ier the severest penalties. This injunction thejf 
readily obeyed, except a knight of Provence^ 
lamed Deodat de Gozan, who resolved, at the 
lazard of his life, to endeavour to destroy it, and 
thereby rid the island of thia annoyance. 

li^ HaviDg 
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created lientenant-general. He concluded hi$ 
speech, by addressing the electors in these words : 
" Yoa have already had a convincing proof of 
iny government, and cannot but know what 
you may reasonably expect. I am, iherefore, 
persuaded that, without doing me injustice, ym 
cannot refuse me your votes/' To nazard .uch 
a proposal in an assembly of rivals, was a very 
delicate matter^ and required a pure conscience. 
Gozan, however, was unanimously elected^ to the 
great joy of the youthful knights, who consi- 
dered him as a hero ; and he fulfilled the hopes 
iwhich he had ventured to excite. 

His bravery and prudence added vigour to the 
league which had been formed against the Turks. 
He procured the command of the fleet for the 
grand-prior of Lombardy, a knight of great ^ 
courage and experience, who surprised the 'Turk- '^ 
ish armament near the small island of Embro, 
in the Archipelago. An action immediately 
ensued, in which the Christians took one hun- 
dred and twenty vessels, and five thousand slaves. 
This great victory was soon followed by another 
gained V)ver the Saracens of Egypt. Gozan died 
at aji advanced age, greatly regretted and esteem- 
ed for his many virtues. 

Ferdinand de Heredia, the thirty- first * ^ 
grand-master, who was elected through ,«-£* 
the interest of the pope, was also brave 
and valiant. In conjunction with the Venetians, 
he attacked the city of Patras in the Morea, from 
which the former had been expelled by the Turks. 
The place was vigorously defended; but the en- 
gines having effected a breacii in the walls, Here- 
dia entered sword in hand, and was /bllowod by 
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hh kniglits. The grand-master aDd the governor 
encountered each other ; and the garrison were all 
put to Ihe sword. The success of this enterprise 
induced Heredia to attempt the conquest ot the 
whole peninsula. Ii^ reConnoitering, however, 
the scile and fortifications of Corinth, which was 
the next place intended to be attacked, he was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by a party of Turk- 
ish soldiers, who slew his attendants, and sen( 
him prisoner to the ^rand-seignior, without en- 
tertaining any suspicions of his being the grands 
mailer. 

The three grand-priors whq had acrompanie4 
Heredia from Marseilles, were no sooner inform- 
ed of this circumstance, than they offered to re- 
store Patras to the Turks on condition of his being 
released. But the sultan, who, by means of some 
ileserters, had become acquainted with ihe dig- 
nity of his prisoner, rcjecled the proposals with 
•disdain, and observed that, as he was still pos- 
sessed of the rest of Morea, he knew how to re- 
cover that city in less time than they had spent in 
Its reduction. This mortifying refusal, added 
to the disgrace of leaving their grand-master a 
prisoner in the hands of infidels, induced tjien; 
to offer a considerable sum of money, besides the 
surrender of Patras, for his ransom, and to re- 
main as hostages till it should be paid. The 
Turks ageed to thi^ proposal ; but when the 
three grahd-priors, with several knights, arrived 
at the castle of Corinth, where Heredia was con- 
fined, and told him, that they were come to set 
him at liberty, he said, " My dear brethren, 
leave an useless and superannuated old man, 
whose life, by the course of nature, can be of no 
long duration, to die in iiis chains \ aud d<5 ^^'^v.^ 
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the total defeat of the effeminate Cypriots^ and 
the captivity of their sovereign, who was carried 
prisoner into Egypt. 

Provoked at this conduct of the grand-master, 
the Egyptian sultan was easily induced by his 
court to attempt the conquest of Rhodes^ the 
success of whicn expedition, he was told, would 
facilitate the reduction of all the other islands 
of the Archipelago. He therefore appeared 
before Rhodes, with a fleet of eighteen gallies 
and a number of other vessels. The grand- 
master liesitated not to offer battle to this ar« 
mameni; but they, struck with consternation 
and dismay, at the sight of so many* ships under 
his command, retired into a creek to defend 
themselves from the enemy, and sailed home-> 
ward during the ni^ht. 

The sultan, indignant at his ill success, pre^ 
pared a more powerful fleet, and landed in 
Rhodes an army of eighty thousand men, who 
were the choicest of his forces. These troops 
immediately marched to the capital of the 
island, wiiilst the fleet blocked up the harbour, 
and prevented the arrival of any succours. The 
place was battered with a numerous train of 
artillery, and various attacks were made on the 
town J but the besiegers were always repulsed 
with great loss. Tlie general having pursued 
his project till the greatest part of his army was 
destroyed, found himself obliged to raise the 
sicgii, and to re-etnbark the remains of his forces 
fur Egypt. 

At length, Mohammed, the Turkish em- a r^. 
peror, determined to attack JRhode^, and iIoq* 
committed the conduct of llie enterprise 
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to Michael Paleologus, a Gre^k renegado of 
Ihe imperial family, whom he had raised to the 
dignity of grand-vizier. Accordingly^ he sail- 
ed with one hundred and sixty Urge vessels, 
besides transports, in which were embarked an 
army of one hundred thou<;and men. These 
troops arriving on the coasts of the island, land- 
ed under the fire of their artillery. The rene- 
gado had every assistance necessary for so im- 
portant an operation. The Turks having in- 
trenched themselves, summoned the city to sur- 
render; which being refused, the siege of the 
place commenced. Both sides, on this trying 
occasion, displayed the greatest fury and bra- 
very. Neither the extraordinary courage of 
the knights, nor the many repulses which the 
Turks sustained, could incfuce the grand-vizier, 
who dreaded the resentment of Mohammed, 
more than the Rhodian arms, to relinquish the 
enterprize. 

Despairing, however, of obtaining possession 
of the city, so long as the brave Peter d'Aubusson, 
the grand-master, commanded, he sent two re- 
negadoes as deserters, who promised to destroy 
him by poison, assassination, or some other 
means. These villains procured access into the 
palace, and would have accomplished their ob- 
ject, had nol one of them been timely discovered, 
and, being put to the torture, confessed the 
whole design, and informed against his ac- 
complice. This project having tailed him, the 
grand vizier had recourse to another. He 
caused letters, which were filled with the roost 
insolent ^threats and bravadoes, to be thrown 
iiito the city. Some of them extolled the power 

and 
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and clemency of the Turkish sultan ; and re- 
presented the happiness that would result from 
exchanging the tyranny of the Rhodian order 
for the mildness of the Ottoman government; 
whilst others denounced immediate and inevita- 
ble destruction, if they refused the terms he so ge- 
nerously offered. 

These letters being treated by the inhabitants 
■with the contempt they deserved, his next stra- 
tagem was an embassy to the grand-master. 
D^Aubusson, who wanted to gain time for re- 
pairing the breaches made in the walls by the 
enemy's artillery, converted the embassy into 
a conference, which he held with one of the 
principal officers of the Turkish army. In this 
interview, the 'Turk divested himself of the 
fierce and haughty air natural to his nation, 
and exliorted the grand-master to capitulate, 
and not to suffer the valour of himself and his 
knights to expose them and a vast number of 
innocent inhabitants to the horrid and dreadful 
consequences of an assault. The grand-master 
replied, that if the vizier thought proper to try 
the fortune of an attack, he would find the want 
of walls and bulwarks fully supj[)lied, " The 
city,'' said the intrepid d'Aubusson, *' is strong 
enough, while defended by the knights, who 
have all one heart and one mind, directed to 
one single object, the defence of the faith, and 
the honour and glory of their order. Men who 
do not fear death, are stronger than walls and 
bastions.'* 

This answer terminated the conference; but 
the refusal of the grand-master to surrender 
the place, produced an ill eflfect on several of 
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the order, who complained loudljr of the ob- 
tlinacy of d'Aubusson, and declared for an ho- 
. nouraole capitulation. They had been ino\Ydl 
to this by the picture drawn by the Turkish 
envoy, of the horrors coromitted in a (own 
taken by assault; pillage, massacre, and the in- 
sults offered to wives and daughters. Tliese 
cabals, which increased daily, being reported 
to the grand-master, he sent ^ the disaAecfed 
knights to (he palace, and, as i/ he no longer 
considered them as brethren and members of 
the orders, addressed them as follows : " Gear 
tleroen, if any of you do not think yourselves 
fttfhciently safe in (his place, the gates are not 
so closely blockaded as to prevent me from 
finding means to Militate your escape from 
the city/' After a short pause, he added, with 
an air of authority and indignation, " But if 
you wish to remain here, let me hear no more 
of capitulating, on pain of suffering immediate 
death." These menacing words overwhelmed 
the knights with shame and confusion, and they 
knew not what to reply to the indignant grand- 
master. At length recollecting themselves 
they fell at his feel, expressed the greatest con- 
trition for this emotion of weakness, and gave 
him the strongest assurances, that they would 
defend the place to the last extremity. They 
accordingly displayed on all occasions such bra- 
very and intrepidity, that they seemed desirous of 
expiating by their blood the weakness of which 
they had been guilty. D'Aubiisson set them an 
example, as he always appeared in the most dan- 
gerous post. 

The vixier, highly indignant ^t the answer rfr 
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tchtd from the grand master, denounced de- 
struction against the whole order, and ordered 
a number of spikes to be fixed at the head of 
his camp, resolving to impale ev^y on^ that' 
fell inlo his hands. The fire of ihe art4llery re- 
commenced with utill greater fury; an assault 
was made on different parts of the city, and, in 
spite of the efibrts of the besieged, the Turk- 
ish standard was placed on the ramparts This 
ckcumsiaAce produced a new kind of com- 
bat OH the top of the walls. The grand-mas- 
ter» at the head of im knight, mounteid the Iad«> 
cler with their half- pikes in their hands. They 
encountered an obstinate opposition from the 
Turks ; but,, at length, were successful in i'otcmg 
Ihem to retire. These were sccceeded by a 
resoiule corps of janissaries, whom the grand 
iriaier had dispatched thither, with the promise 
«>f an ample reward, if they shoald kill d'Aii- 
bisson. They soon distmgitished the grand* 
vaster by his gilt armour, and attacking him« 
in spite of the knights by whom he was sur- 
rounded, wounded him in different parts of the 
body» Those of his order, seeing him covered 
with blood, begged that he would retire to a 
place of safety ; but he replied, that he was de- 
termined to die honourably for the cause of re- 
' Kgion and of his people. This resolution in- 
spired the knights with new vigour; they fell 
with redoubled fury on the Turks, cut in pieces 
all that opposed, and struck the rest with such 
consternation and dismay, that neither the 
threats nor the entreaties of the vizier could 
prevent them from a shameful flight The 
Rhodians eagerly pursued them, and kilkd 
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vast numbers. They were obliged to abandon 
Uieir camp, and, being completely routed, re- 
tired to their ships in confusion. The grand* 
vizier, gi^'i'^g ^ll up for lost, set sail for Constan- 
tinople. 

In the beginning of this year happened s^ a r\ 
violent earlhquake, which greatly endan- - ' * 
gered the cily and island. The sea broke 
in, and overflowed a great part of Rhcides. Se- 
veral other shocks were fell sucpessively during 
the same month ; but the most dreadful took place 
on the tent)) of December, at jnidnight. ' Several 
churches, the grand palace, and many Other public 
edifices were greatly injured ; and tlie ground 
heaved and undulated in a terrifying manner. 
The Rhodians, who had a tradition that their 
island arose out of the sea, imagined that it 
was about to sink into it again. The grand- 
master, taking advantage of the general conster- 
nation, reformed several great enormities, which 
€xistfd in the order. 

Whilst d'Aubusson was thus employed, he 
received a message from Zizim, the late em- 
peror Mahommed's son, whom his brother Ba- 
jazet had defeated. This prince implored the 
aid and protection of the order, and begged an 
asylum from the grand-master. His request 
was readily granted, and he was received with 
all the marks of honour due to his rank. Soon 
after a minister arrived from Achraed, the fa- 
vourite vizier and general of Bajazet, to propose 
a negocjation of peace with his master, with 
clFers of his mediation, if d'Aubusson would 
send an embassy to Constantinople. It was 
easy to perceive by these arllul proceedings, that 
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Bajtzet Wished (o have his rival dispatched by 
poison or the sword. D'Aubiisson, therefore, 
dismissed this authorized assasKtn, and answered 
Ibal he was ready to accept the offer made him, 
provided ibe emperor demanded neilher vassal- 
age nor tribute. Accordingly^ he dkpatehed 
two of hn principal knights to Bajazet, who re- 
ceived ihem with everj mark of distinction, and 
appointed Achmed and Michael Paleologus to 
negociate the peace. By the treaty which they 
conduded, the grandnnaster engaged tor retain 
Zizim m his power, under a sufficient guard of 
ki& knights,; ai)d that he should not deliver him 
ttp to any other prince, who n^ht take occasion 
to- disturb the government of the sultan. In 
consideration of this service, the Ottoman mo* 
March agreed to pay thirty-five thow»and ducats 
unnually into the treasury of the knights, for the 
maintenance of the prince, and ten thousand 
^cats a year to iht grand-master, for the da- 
mages occasioned by the Turkish forces ia the 
island of Rhodes. 

This treaty sullied the reputation of d'Aubu»> 
aon. The unfortunate Zizim complained loudly 
that this base contract was in open violation of 
liie safety which the grand master had promised 
kirn. Many took occasion to throw severe re«> 
flections on d'Aubussoii, for having sold the lU 
beity of a prince who had put himself under his 
protection, and, for the sake of an inconsiderable 
tribute, engaged to become the gaoler of Zizim« 
in favour of a tyrant^ and an irreconcileable 
enemy of Christianity. Pope Innocent the £ighth» 
however^ was so far from censuring th»s politic 
conduct ofth^grand-master^ that hemadepress- 
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ing overtures that his nuncio should take upon 
htm the custody of the unforlunale prince ; and 
represented thai if he had Zizim in his power^ 
he could speedily terminate the wars that raged I 
between Christian princes, by uniting them in 
a league against Bajazet. D*Aubusson made 
several just and strong objections to this pro- 
posal ; but finding the pontiff resolute and in- 
flexible, he at length sent two of his principal 
knights to treat with his holiness about this mat- 
ter, and to obtain for himself and his order the 
most advantageous terms. 

The pope agreed, if his demand should he 
complied with, and Zizim delivered into hts 
bands, that, in case Bajazet should withhold the 
payment of the yearly «um stipulated for the 
maintenance of the prince, on account of this 
treaty, he would supply the deficiency by sup- 
pressing the two orders of St. Lazarus and St. 
Sepulchre, and bestowing their revenues on the 
knights of Rhodes. Nor in this contract was 
the interest of the grand-master forgotten : on 
the delivery of Zizim by his plenipotentiaries, 
d'Aubusson was to be created cardinal, and the 
nuncio of his holiness in the East; dignities 
which, however unfit for a secular sovereign, 
and still less proper for the chief of a military 
order, were, nevertheless, actually conferred. 

Thus was the unfortunate prince bought and 
sold by those persons from whom he ex|>ected 
to receive kindness and protection. But this 
perfidy did not equal the treacherous and inhu* 
man treatment, wliich Zizim received from In- 
nocent's immediate successor, Alexander the 
Sixth, who, a few years after, caused him to be 
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closely confined in the prison of St. Angelo, and, 
for the sum of three hundred thousand ducats^ 
that Bajazel engaged to pay him^ ordered the 
prince to be privately poisoned. Thus was the 
grand master originally the author of the death 
of the unfortunate Zizim. 

Notwithstanding the brave defence of d'Au- 
busson, the Turks still desired to obtain pos- 
session of Rhodes. Soliman, the present empe- 
ror, having made himself master of Belgrade, 
resolved to follow the plan of his late father 
Selim, and to attack that island. He therefore 
made the necessary preparations for a siege, and 
appointed the several officers who were to com- 
mand it ; but before he proceeded to extremities, 
he sent friendly mvitations to the order. In the 
mean time, the knights, at the head of whom 
was Villiers de I'lsle Adam, the forty-second 
grand master, elected in 1520, employed them- 
selves in preparing to repel the intended in- 
vasion. At length, Soliman sent the order a 
declaration of war to the^following efiect: " The 
continual ravages which you commit against our 
faithful subjects,' and the injury and indignity 
thereby offered to our imperial majesty, oblige 
us to send our express commands, that you im- 
mediately deliver up to us the island and fortress 
of Rhodes. If you shall readily consent to per- 
form the same, I swear by the omnipotent Creator 
of heaven and earth,' and the great prophet Ma- 
homet, that every kind of favour and good treat- 
ment shall be shewn you. But if you delay to 
obey these orders, you shall all feel the ven- 
geance of our formidable sword ; and the tow- 
ers, bastions, and ef^'fices of the island, of 
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Rhodes be levelled with the grass wludi grout 
«t the bottom oF these foriifications." 

This declaration was soon followed by a large 
and powerful Oeet. The army consisted of tw9 
hundred thousand men, and was oommaiMieil 
by a young officer named Pyrrhas. The Turi« 
landed without oppositioa, and immediately in- 
vested the city. The trenches were opened, aad 
the enemy raised a strong battery, which was 
soon dismounted by the fire of the besieged. 
This advantage was followed 'by frequent salliefi. 
in which great numbers of the Turks were siaiiu 
The same efforts and opposition were daily i«- 
peated, and the janissaries experienced such a 
«uperiority of skill and bravery,- that they •oom- 
plained .they had been brought thither to he 
slaughtered. These murmurs produced a ge- 
neral mutiny among the soldiers, and a singular 
contempt for their commander, who apprised 
the sultan of these circumstances, and assured 
him that his immediate presence was necessary 
to prevent a general defection. 

This disagreeable intelligence determined Soli- 
man to sail to Rhodes, and command the siege 
in person. Having, therefore, reached the camp 
at the head ef fifteen thoasand of his best 
troops, who had accompanied him from Lycia, 
he ordered the whole army to appear before him 
without arms or accoutrements. He then caused 
them to be surrounded by his escort, whilst he 
stood on an imperial throne, from whence he 
might be seen and heard by every soldier ; and 
whilst his countenance darted indignation against 
the offenders, he liarangued them in* the most 
opprobrious afid mQWdi^ing majmer, and concluded 

Jbis 
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Ifis speech with threatening them with exempla- 
ry punishment. On a preconcerted signal, the 
iifteen thousand armed men drew their sabres, 
and held them suspended over the heads of the 
culprits^ as it* they designed to'put them to death. 
AH the generals immediately approached the 
throne with the most abject humility, and inter- 
ceded for them ; while they ail tell on their 
iaces, and begged for mercy. The sultan, who 
only wished to reduce them to duty, suffered 
himself to be appeased. " In compliance with 
your intreaties,^ said he to the generals, " I 
shall suspend punishing the guilty, but let them 
seek pardon on the ba^ions and bulwarks of the 
enemy,'' This declaration had an instantaneous 
effect : the assault which took place after this 
scene was terrible, and was followed by others 
no less murderous. 

The siege was renewed with redoubled vigour, 
and the knights made incredible efforts to de- 
fend the place. Socman perceiving that the 
city was covered with -fortifications, which com- 
manded all his batteries, ordered an knmense 
quantity of stones and earth to be collected, and 
mounds to be raised, firom whence they might 
keep up a constant fire of artillery. The besieged, 
however, who dii^covered in what manner they 
planted their batteries, demolished them with their 
cannon. Towers were frequently destroyed, 
breaches effected, and assaults made; but the 
Turks were always repulsed. In short, Soliraan, 
rn all probability, would not have been more 
successful t))an his predec*essor Mahommed, had 
he not found a traitor in the town, and even in 
Ihe^cuuncil, who «ave him iuformation of eveiy 
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thing that passed, and made htm aoqaamtei 
with the measures he ought to pursue. Thii • 
member of the order was stimulated to commit •'. 
such an act of perfidy, by motives .of jealous/ \ 
and revenge for not having been elected grand- ' 
master. He was, indeed, detected and punish- ■. 
ed with death ; but having been entrusted with 
the care of procuring provisions and ammuni- 
lion, the town, by his malicious treachery, was 
found to be destitute of these necessaries, which 
hastened its surrender. 

The terms of capitulation, which were as fa- 
vourable as could be expected by & city reduced 
to the last extremity, were scarcely concluded 
and ratified, before a numerous fleet was perceiv- 
ed sailing towards the island, which h was sup« 
posed came from Europe. It provefj, however, 
to be a Turkish armament, with a fresh rein- 
forcement of troops, sent from Persia to relieve 
those who were worn out with the fatigues of so 
Jong and bloody a siege. Had they arrived 
sooner, it is probable the sultan would not have 
granted them so favourable a capitulation, 
though he continued faithfully to observe it. 
Soliman gave the grand-masters everal marks of 
his esteem and respect, and assured him, that k 
was not without reluctance he compelled so 
brave a Christian at his years to abandon his ha* 
bitation. 

Villiers, though oppressed with grief, did not 
fail to provide for the safety of those who quit- 
ted the island. He gave orders for the embarka- 
tion of his people, which was effected in the 
night. Besides the knights, more than four 
thousand of the inhabitants followed the fortune 

. ' . . «f 
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of the order^ aD of whom the grand-master savr 
safely on board, before he left the shore. Thej 
set sail for Candia^ where having arrived, after 
su fleering a most violent storm, they proceeded 
towards Italy, and, at length, arrived at Messina. 
When their landing was announced, they were 
immediately surrounded with all the nobility and 
principal officers of the city^ who went out of the 
place to meet them. Instead of the religious 
flag which they had hitherto used, they hoisted a 
banner on which was represented the blessed Vir- 
gin with her dead son in her arms, and this in- 
scription : 4^art2> spes ultima rebus — the last con- 
solation in adversity. The people seemed to 
sympathize with the venerable leader, no less 
admirable for his fortitude under misfortunes, 
than for the glory which he had acquired by the 
noble defence ot Rhodes. The viceroy offered 
him, in the name of the emperor Charles thte 
Fifth, the town and harbour of Messina, as a place 
of shelter and retreat.' 

In the midst Of gloomy silence he was conduct- 
ed to the palace, while regret, for being obliged 
to deliver into the hands of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity an island, in which his predecessors had 
reigned with so muCh glory, was exhibited in his 
words, actions, and even looks ; but he did not 
suffer his grief to lessen his authority and cir« 
cumspection. He provided every assistance and 
accommodation for the sick and wounded, on 
whom he bestowed the utmost care and atten- 
tion. When his followers were a little recovered, 
he again sel sail, and proceeded to the gulph of 
Baia, wb^re he disembarked, and went to see 
nrhat hopes would be i^orded him by tiie popc« 
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Adrian the 6ixlh received kirn with aU the marb 
ot* honour and esteem, which his merit and dig- 
nity deserved. Having given him all the praiae 
due to his conduct and bravery, he assured him, 
that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
preserve an order so useful and advantageous to 
the welfare of Christendom. 

Adrian, however, dying, was succeeded bj 
Julius de Medicis, a knighl of their order» ta the 
no small joy of the grand-master and his people, 
who could more safely depend on his assistance 
and friendship, than on the fair promises of hii 
predecessor. They were not disappointed in 
their expectations, for never did a pontiff testify 
more zeal or esteem for the knights. The first 
service he rendered the order was by a ball 
which forbade the members to separate, and by 
these means he prevented its dissolution, which 
would otherwise have been inevitable. It was 
agreed that the order shouI(( take up their abode 
at Viterbo, a place in the Ecclesiastical States, 
till a more convenient situation could be found ; 
whilst their gallies and other vessels should re* 
main at Civita Vecchia. The pope and grand- 
ipaster held frequent conferences, relative to the 
most proper place for the future settlement of 
the order, and, in the end, the island of Malta 
was considered as the strongest and most conve- 
nient for the purpose. Ambassadors were, there- 
fore, sent to the emperor Charles the Fifth, then 
at Madrid, to whom as king of Sicily it belong- 
ed. They requested that prince, in the name of 
all the knights, to make them a grant of Malta 
and Gozo, free from all subjection except to their 
grand-master and sovereign. That they might 

tlie 
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the better succeed, they represented to the em-> 
peror, that such a generous gift would be the 
means of rendering him esteemed as the second 
founder of an order, which had proved, during 
several centuries, the most effectual bulwark of 
Christendom } and that the knights thereby woukl 
be able (o suppress the Mahometan corsairs, and 
secure his dominions in Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, 
and Italy, from their outrages and incursions, 
fiut to these proposals Charles refused to assent, 
unless they would include the burihensome con* 
dition of undertaking the defence of the city of 
Tripoli, which required a strong garrison and 
great expence. After many negociations, in 
which the disinterestedness of that prince does 
not appear to much advantage, Villiers de 1'IsIq 
Adam, not being able to do any thing better, 
accepted the terms of the emperor. 

In 1530, the grand-master and his knights set 
sail for the island, of which they took possession, 
and from which the order assumed a new deno* 
niinalion, being ever since known by the name 
of the knights of Malta. As the island possess- 
ed no other fortification than the castle of Saint 
Angdo^ and was exposed on all sides to ^n in- 
vading enemy, Villiers de PIsle Adam employe^ 
himself in putting it in a state of defence, and 
erected a strong wall to prevent any surprise 
from the Turkish or Barbary corsair^. He died 
in the seventieth year of his age, and the four* 
teenth of his grand mastership. In justice to 
his great merit, the following epitaph was in- 
scribed on his tomb : " Here lies Virtue, victori* 
ous over Fortune." 

The fortifications which had bc^n ejected ^y 
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}*Ide Adam in the new residence of the order, 
served to defeat a second enterprize of sultan 
8oliinan. That prince being incensed to find- 
that these pretended pirates, of whom he wished- 
lo dear the neighbouring scat by taking Rhodes, 
still conthiued to infest them^ he commanded Si«, 
nan Bassa to attempt the redaction of the islands, 
of Malta and Gozo, if he found it practicable ; < 
and if not, to sail to Tripoli^ and lay siege to that 
place. He was moreover enjoined to consult 
Dragut, who knew the coasts and their fortresses. 
Though the grand-master had been inibrmed of 
the preparation and destination of this arma- 
ment, he doubted the authenticity of the intelli* 
gence, till he beheld the fleet from his own win- 
dow advancing towards Malta. But when Si- 
nan had landed, and surveyed attentively the 
situation and strength of Saint Angelo, he said .| 
to the corsair Dragut, who pressed him to begin | 
the attack, " Is that the castle which thou repre- 
sentest as a place easily to be reduced? The 
eagle certainly could not place its nest on the 
summit of a steeper rock ; and to reach it, we 
ought to have wings like that bird, for all the 
troops of the world would not be able to Caie it 
by force.'* 

Not daring, however, to oppose Dragut's 
advice too much, he consented to the siege; 
and, in the mean time, the Turks having dis- 
persed themselves over the island, pluBaered 
and desolated the whole country. Having con- 
tinued for some time before the place, without 
any pro!«pect of its capitulating, and a rumoor 
prevailing \t\ VV\^ TxrcVA^Vv fi^xoi^^ vVyat «. ^^ower- 
fal armament V^aA ^^^ ^^w^ ^t»\^s!^ v«. sjs^. 



The Maltese. having takeo a rich Turkiiii 
vessel, ihe caplure was much spoken of at Coa- 
slautinople, and the raufli complained that the 
gallies of the knights greatly obstructed the d&- 
- Totions of the faithful, and the pilgrimages !• 
the prophet's tomb ; and that tlierr island 
abounded wiili Turkish slaves, who suffered un- 
der the most severe and galling servitude. Im 
consequence of these complainLi, Soliman was 
induced to make against tlie older tiie last im- 
portant attack which it experienced from . j^ 
Ihe forces of the grand seignior. John ,1^.^' 
de la Valelte, the forty-seventh grand- ^ ' , 
master, was at that lime at the head of Ihe order; 
and on ' being informed that a severe contest 
bad taken place in the breach, and that manjr 
of the knighls had fallen, he irecnediately headed 
a fresh detachment, and exposed himself the 
foremost in tlie battle. Being surrounded by 
many of the order, who conjured him in the 
most moving terms, not to hasard his life in 
that manner, since his death would occasion the 
loss of the island and the destruction of its in- 
habitants, he refused <o listen to their intrea- 
lies, and replied, " At the age of seweoty-one, 
can I finish my course more lionoitrably than 
by dying for my brethren?" The Turks were 
repulsed with the greatest bravery, and with- 
drew, never more to appear on that land, which 
liad been drenched with their biooti. 

On the principal emplacement, the theatre of 
bU glory, the grand-master eiw.Ud ». vo'N'a.. 
wbicti, after his ewn nanw, Vie c»!^^«i■Va."S■i«^^ 
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The convent and habitation of the knights wen 
removed thither. The grand-master himsdC 
attended by his engineers, visited and directed 
the work daily ; ana when the great number of 
vyorkmen had so exhausted the public treasur/, 
that he found . it difficult to pay them with tbe 
usual regularity, he caused a new copper coin, of' 
dffierent weight and value, to be made current. 
The inscription on it was, Non aSj sed fides ; it is 
not the metal, but confidence. This money passed 
in the island, and was recalled whenever remit- 
tances arrived from the estates of the order ; by 
which means the work was never interrupted. 

The Maltese concluded a truce with ^ ^ 
the Turks for twenty years, subject to re- . ' * 
newal after that time if the parties should " ' 
think proper. Whilst it continued, tbe former 
were to enjoy in the dominions of the grand seig- 
nior the same privileges as the French. They 
stipulate^ also for a reciprocal exchange of pri- 
soners; and that if the captives of either of them 
were more numerous than the other, they should 
be redeemed at the rate of one hundred piastres 
each. The sultan agreed that the Barbary states 
should be excluded from participating in this 
treaty, and that the Porte should not assist them 
against the Maltese. Lastly, the contract was 
to become null and void, when any of the Chris- 
tian princes were at war with the Turks. 

On the ninth of June, a powerful French * j^ 
armament, on its way to Egypt, arrived off j^'qq' 
the island of Malta, under the command 
of General Bonaparte, who demanded leave to 
water the fleet. Apprehensive, however, of ad- 
niitting so formidable a force, the grand master 
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refused, and the French coromaoder immediale- 
]y prepared to attack tbc. place. On tbefcUow- 
ing day tlie troops landed, under a heavj fire 
from the forts. The island of Gozo was takes 
by a single detachment, and the sfjotbem parts 
of Malta were reduced by another. The bulk 
of the inhabitants sought refuge in the city; 
while the French prepared lo press tbc liege 
with effect. 

The resistance made by the Maltese was ex- 
tremely feeble; and some of the knigUs, parti* 
cularly those of the French language^ were sas« 
peeled of treachery. The garrison attempted a 
sortie, which was repulsed by the French, and 
the standard of the order of Malta fell into the 
hands of the victors. On the eleventh, the grand* 
master proposed a capitulation, which wa% ac- 
ceded to ; by which the whole of the island and 
all its dependencies were surrendererl to the Ke* 
public 01 France. The victorious general, leav- 
ing a garrison of four thousand men in the place, 
embarked the rest of his troops, and departed 
on tlie ultimate object of his expedition. After 
the decisive battle of Aboukir, Malta having been 
kept in a state of blockade, till tl)e provisions of 
the garrison were almost wholly expended, the 
French were obliged, in their turn, to surrender 
to the arms of Great Britain 

On concluding the terms of peace in 1 801 , it 
was stipulated that this island should be restored 
lo the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, under the 
guarantee of Russia; for its possession, as being 
one of the keys of the Mediterranean, was of 
so much consequence to the belligerent powers, 
and so much the object of their jealousy, that 
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their mutual secariiy rendered it necessary to 
guard against the intrigues of either, by placing 
the power in strong and independent hands. 

Difficulties, however, arose relative to the gua- 
rantee; and the Order of Malta being virtually 
dissolved by the seieure and secularization of its 
estates on the continent of Europe, the British 
govemtment refused to evacuate the island ; and 
on the consequent renewal of hostilities, the for- 
tress continued to be occupied as a most impor- 
tant place of arms and emporium for the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. 
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